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FOREWORD 


I have not yei read this book as a "whole, but I have 
looked through many of the pages in proof and I have 
noted with pleasure and surprise the compreliensive manner 
in which this subject has been created- It is never easy, and 
seldom successful, for a number ot authors to combine to 
produce a book. In the present case, however, I think that 
&i«se difficulties have been overcome and something has 
been produced which is wortli while, instructive and a 

pleasure to read- ^ , 

This book had to be tvritien. It may be the forerunner 
of other and fuller treatments of this subject. But tvta as 
it is it gives us a broad survey which, I think, is of great 
importance. There are two views, among others, about 
Indian women. Or»e is tlw^Cyplial old Indian viewpoint of 
the Indian woman' being a symbol of purity, faithfulness 
and submission and devotion to her husband. The great 
symbols are Sjjaaai^itri- The other view, mostly to 
be found in sc^e Westerned^ tries, is that the Indian woman 
is backward, suppressed and treated almost as a chattel. Both 
these views are far from the truth, and deal with some 
imaginary conceptions Utile related to life, for life is much 
more complicated and these simple definitions do not give 
us much insight into its working- I 5upp«e that none of 
us can be truly objective in discussing a subject of this kmd- 
In a country like India, with its enormous variety, it is easy 
to pick up some one aspect here and there and generalize from 
it. So we can indulge in praise of the women of India and 
find many examples to justify our praise. We can also 
condemn their position in Indian life and also find examples 
to justify this. For my pan, I am partial to the women of 
India, and the more I have wandered about this great 
country the more I have felt a certain pride in our womenfolk. 

Women m India, as these pages will show, have played 
an importanti pare in our social life and in our history. They 
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have played this part in every branch o£ national activity, 
from high learning to valour on the battlefield. But it is 
their unobtrusive vork in the household, in the village or >u 
the larger coromunity, that has moulded the natinn. 

They are essentially feminine, and that is as it should be. 
But Chen 1 have always felt that India, for all her manly 
qualities, is especially noted for the feminine viriues-gentle* 
ness, tenderness, a certain patient resignation and a quiet 
and sometimes amazing courage of a somewhat passive kind. 
I say this realising that I am generalizing when I should 
not do so, because there are all kinds of men as well as all 
kinds of women in this country. But I suppose it is true 
that the idea of women in India is chiefly connected with 
these feminine virtues as well as, perhaps, with some feminine 
failings. Long ago, our ancient law*giver. Manu, descending 
from the high level of the hw, advised as to what ilie names 
of women should be He uid i “Let the names of women 
be good to pronounces wee i, simple, pleasant and appro* 
priate; let them terminate in long vowels and resemble 
words of benediction”. Thousands of years have moulded 
and conditioned our race. Today we pass rapidly through 
various phases of transition. That is inevitable and not to 
be regretted. But I doubc if all these coming changes, big 
as they are, will uproot us from our old foundations. 
Someone said about another country words which may be 
applied to India : ”She lives in her own time, in the rhythm 
of her own history, which does not quite keep time with 
the clocks of the twentieth century”, 

Yet the twentieth century is upon us, with all its des* 
truction of the old and hopes and fears of the future. We 
live in India simultaneously in almost all the ages and 
centuries that have preceded this middle of the twentieth 
century. We are busy co-ordinating them and trying to fit 
them into each other, to keep the old roots and to have 
fresh branches and fruit and flowen in this present-day world 
of ours. The rhythm of our time is an ever-changing one. 
The clock ticks on often leaving our thinking and our 
policies behind. 

We talk of revolutions, political and economic. And 
yet the greatest revolution in a country is the one that 
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affccis the status and living conditions of its women. It is 
in so far as our revolution has ae«ct«d our women that it 
is basic 1 believe it has done so, not perhaps in a dramatjc 
and awressive way but rather after the old Indian fashion 
of combining change with continuity. And yet there have 
been many dramatic phases of this change even in our 
lime. It was Gandhiji. ihat wonderful man and great 
revolutionary, who brought a dramatic change among our 
women, when at his bidding they came out in lai^ numbers 
from the shelier of their homes to uke their pari in liic 
struggle for India’s freedom. Once the old sliackles were 
removed, it was no longer possible to replace Uiem in the 
same way. Attempts were no doubt made to go back, but 
they were bound to fail. 

Now the full impact of modern life is being felt by our 
womenfolk in the cities chiefly and in our schools tod coUegea. 
I do not know what the final outcome will be, except that 
it will be different from the past, though perhaps not so 
different as to affect the essential characteristics of India's 
women. This book shows how women are playing their 
part in a multitude of activities and doing well. Inhere Is 
no doubt in my mind about iheir capacity and now that 
opportunities are coming their way an increasing number 
of them will make good. 

A Frenchman once wrow chat ihe best way to judge 
ilie position of a nation was to find out the status of its 
women, I think this is correct. In spite of many brilliant 
examples in the past, I think it would be true to say that 
the position and status of women in India for many hundreds 
of years has not been a good one, in law or in public or 
social life. In recent years they have made good politically 
and in other departments of human activity. And now 
I am happy that some of the recent legislation we have 
passed in our Parliament has rid them of many legal shackles 
and thus helped to raise their status. They have many 
hurdles yet to overcome. But they have been given the 
opportunity co develop according to ihcir own ability and 
geraus. 1 have no doubt that many of them will uke 
advantage of these new opportunities and thus demonstrate 
afresh their inner worth. 
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To those who live in India and, therefore, come in 
contact with Indian women, this book will bring much 
information which will enlighten their minds and give them 
more correct information of what our women have done and 
are doing. To those chiefly abroad, thia book will be even 
more useful as presenting a picture not only of the past 
but of the changing present in India. 


New Delhi, 
October 2, 1957 
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WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Rcdlia Kumud Mookerji 

There is a widespread misconccpiioii regarding the uuc 
stains of woman in ancient Indian s^ety, U .s 
to deotorable ignorance o£ the original Sanskiit texu, boin 
art,!.- Ld mrill in wlaich arc to be found 
and traditions which define the inic status of women m caily 

'"’’'rhe most aitthovitative text on the subject is the Jiigt-eda. 
the ptiinary root from which sprang all the later <}=vclop.ncmH 
of HindnisV its many sects, scliools and religions • 

As a matter of fact, the lUgveda contains tlie sctxls and 
sources from which the entire course of Hindu iwght 
timough the ages has been derived and flowed in • 

streams. It is the Tree of Knowledge out of which Imie 
gronrn so many ollehoou and branches representing the vtirious 

ajpccu of Hindu civiliraiion- 

TJic Rigoeda jIiom^ abuiidnnt evidence pointiiig lo tlic 
fact tliat women were fully ibc cquaU of men ai regawls 
:^cccs 5 to and capacity for the highest kncm-lcdge, even «ic 
knowledge of the Absolute or Bralima, It may be noted 
tlut the Rigveda is a product of die highest religious itiought, 
which dawned on die saints and see is :iii a result of their 
contemplation in a life of complete asceticism ond penance. 
It was to such meditative raaatev-minds diut Iruili I'evealed 
itself. They gave expression to the Truth thus revealed in 
imiMssioned prayers called suhias. The cut ire Rigusda U 
made up of such suktas and hymns. They were uttered in 
ecstasy by these seers, aptly ailed tishis, ivho were capable 
of a direct vision of Truth and represented the highest degree 
of spiritual enlightemncnt. 

The hymns of the rishis were inspired and uoc ordinal y 
secular composicions. Every hymn of the Rigveda is attii- 
buted to a rishi. Though the majority of these hymns were 
the work of male rwAtr, the Rigveda contains hymns which 
wtvc revealed by women seers also. The latter wejc called 
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rU/likes and b}'ahnavadinis. The Rigvtda s}}»kb ol; iJie 
blowing fisliikes, viz., (1) Roinaaa [i. \20, 7J, (2) lopamuclm 
[i, 179, 1“6]. (3) Apaia [vui. 91. 1-7], (4) Kadru [li, 6, 8], 
(5) Visvavara [v, 28, 3], and S4>vcral othen mentioned in the 
tenth TJMndah such m: (C) Ghodia, (7) Julxu, (8) Vagam- 
bhrini, (9) Panloini. (iC^ Jariia. (11) Sraddlia-Kamayani, 
(12) Unaai, (13) Sarap, (14) Yaiui. (15) Indniui, (16) 
5uviU'i and (17) Devapni. The Samofcda adds the folio wing, 
vj/., (IB) Ni^ha [PurvarclKhiko* xiii, 1], (19) Akiuhiabliadia, 
(20) Bikaumivavari [Uitanirchchika, i, 4] and (21) Ounpayanu 
(ib. xxii. A]. 

The brahiMvadhtis m'Ctc ptoilucts of Uic educational 
diic/pJine ol brnJiin/ielutrye, lor which women aho were 
eligible. l*Ue Rigveda (v. 7, 9) rders to young uiaideiis 
completing ilieir etiucadon u Orifimachatinu and Umi gain* 
ing husbands, in whom they are meigcd like rlv'cn in Uxe 
Occam. 7ii', iii (55, 16) wen lions unmarried learned and 
young dangliicis who should be inarrieil to learned bride* 
grooms. l*he YajurveHd (viii, ]) similarly slates that a 
daughter who has completed her In'tihmediatyn should be 
nunied to one who is learned like her. The Alhatvavidu 
(xi, 6) also relen to maidens qualifying by brnhmaeharya, die 
dUcipljned life of studenuhip. for married life in die second 
Mramii (bmhrMeltajytne kanyn ywiwni vindak pnliin). 


lIlGUkST SOaAI. bTATtJS 

It is, therefore, no wonder that the wife enjoyed with 
Jier husband full relipous rights and regululy participated 
in religious ceremoaics with him. In fact, the peiforiuance 
of such cereroooies would be invalid without the wife joining 
her husband as his lull partner. Thus the Rigveda accorded 
the highest social sums to the qualified women of those 
days. 

I'lic Kigveda lays down the norm, the ideal and the 
tiadltion which were followed as taw In later times. The 
Upat>iihA<U exhibit fully the continuance of this tndidon. 
They tell of a learned conlerecce of philosophen—the earliest 
conference of its kind in the vorid-^which was convened at 
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Im court by Rajanhi (j>hiIosopher*king) Jarwka of Vidchy. 
The it>yal invitation was sent co eJI the philosop!ien of those 
days. In view of the many different schools of philosophy 
that had grown up in the country, with their different reli* 
gious doctrines and practices, King Janaka thought (hat ii 
was time to codify the floating mass ^ philosophical specula¬ 
tion into a regular and scientiJic system. I'he conference 
adopted a proper procedure by which its discussions could be 
2 ‘egtdaced and made fruitful in results. The procedure was 
that the exponenu and representatives of the different sdiooh 
of piulosophy should take a pronunent part in the dii^cussiuns 
so that each might ex|>ound the sp^al doctrines of hi.s 
scliooJ. Among these participants are incmioned ciglu 
principal phiJosophers, their names being Uddalaka At uni, 
Asvala, ArtabJtaga, Bhiijyu, Usiwsia, Kalioda, Vidhgclha 
Slakalyu and the woman philosopiier, Brahmavadini Oargi 
Vachaknavj. 

The last named was a conspicuous hgurc at the conference 
.Siie came forward boldly to cross lances in iirgumeni witli 
the male philosophers. A position of authority was nssume<I 
by /lish/ Yajnavalkya, who was therefore a target of attack 
by Gargi. She began by saying: "As a heroic you Us from 
Kasi or Videha bends his unbent bow and takes hvo deadly 
arrows in his hand, I have armed myself against thee with 
two questions, which solve for me" 

Not less bold and piercing was the thrust by another 
opponent: •'Wlieii anyone says 'that is an ox, that is a horse', 
it is thereby pointed out Point out to me the revealed, 
unveiled, Brahma, the Atman which dwells in everything. 
What is that O Yajnavalkya?" I'he character of dtese q\tev 
lions sltows the high degree of the realiaation of Truth aimed 
at by these seen. 


GAROrS ADMISSION 

At the end of the conference, after Yajnavalkya had 
satisfactorily answered the challenge and the questions of 
Gargi, she made the following admission : ' Venerable sages, 
you may consider it a good thing if you can now get off by 
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simpiy bowing before him. No one. 1 am 4ure. cmi «v« dream 
of defeating him in any argument concemiug Brahman." 

As the story goes, on this public prodamation of che 
philosophical superiority of Yajnawlkya as anuchanatama, 
King Janaka awarded him a ptoe ol 1,000 cows, from each 
of whose horns was hung five gold pieces (suyarjia). Thus 
Yajnavalkya obtained a total of 10,000 gtdd pieces. 

^ The Upaniihads throw further light on the intellectual 
life of the inna. in which men and women were equal parti¬ 
cipants. According to the story, King Janaka, after receiving 
instruction from Yajnavalkya as his g«ru (teacher), offered 
him bis itirudakshinA in these words: "Sir, I give you the 
VidchM and also myself to be togcQicr your slaves" {So‘hafn 
Shcgavaie Videhen* dAtUimi mam «fia dasyayeli) 

riv, 4, 16]. 'I'tit risfii, dicn at the height of his power, pros¬ 
perity, name and bme, chose dmt moment to decline the gift 
of a kingdom, and even to rciKKince the little pi'Operty he had, 
to retire at once ‘from home into homclcssneu* in the forest 
and devote himself to a total quest of Ttuth. He called on his 
wife Maicreyi lo take leave of her after making provision for 
her living. The wise wife at once confronted lier hushand 
with the question; "My Lord, if this wlwlc earth full ol 
wealth (son« prithhn vilt€nd puma) liclongcd to me, tell 
me, should I be inimortal with it or no?" (temmnta syamili 
Lena pnthivipumavittasadityfJia knrmanagnihotradina amrita 
kirn syofnih) [Sankara]. "No", replied Yajnavalkye, 
"like the wife of a rich man will be thy life. But 
there Ii no hope (tufl) of immortality (amritalva) by wealth. 
Wealth IS only a means to happinew and enjoyment ol 
pleasUTci" {sukht>payabhogasam^nnam, as explained by 
Sankara). Then Maitreyi said : "What should I do with tliat 
by which I do not become immortal f " And to husband and 
wife joined together in a common renunciation and pursuit 
of Truth. 

Rlgvedic society was based on monogamy and was patriar¬ 
chal The marriage hymn (x, 85) points to the practice of 
the bridegroom going to the bride’s house, where he marries 
her, and whena, after the marriage, he conveys the bride to 
his own house, lo that new hoioe, she has an honoured 

* name fefjmn semesten dadenu (Saokara). 
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place ai misers ot the household, looking after her aged 
faiher-in-law, mothei-in-law and her husbands brothers and 
sisters- The hymn also indicates that marriage was a 
sacrament and indissoluble, hence widows were not 
remarried. The wife took part with her husband m hn 
rcUeious ceremonies (viii, 31). If a girl's parents died, her 
brothen looked after her. The institution of monogjimy u 
itself eloquent recognition of the high social status ot 
women. 


31FURCATION OF STUDIES 

Tlic Brihadfiranyaka Upftmshad (vi. 4, 17) ^ 

ritual by which a lirson prays for the birth to him ^ a 
d^hter who sliould be a pnndiln or learned lady. The 
Brahmavft (vii. 6) telU of an 
Pathyasvasti. proceeding to die Nordi for 
bv her study the title of vetk, i.e., Sarasvau goddess. In 
connection, it maybe noted that even in early (la*^thw 
was sometimes a bifurcation of studies « 
women. Women were taught some of the fine 
singing and dancing, which were «gaixled as 
menu unfit for men (Taihinya Samhilo vi. 1. 6, 5. Mrttfm. 
Snm. iii. 7. 3; Satapatha Br. iif. 2. 4 3-C). , 

The Vedic tradition continued in later Vedic times. 1 ne 
Brihot-devata calls Rigvedic female rishU such as Chosha, 
Romasa, Upamudra and Visvavara brahmawdtms. Some of 
the imrili texts understand by hT/ihmai»idim a human (girl) 
who does not marry. Hariu (xxi. 23) says: “Women arc of 
two classes: {!) brahmavadini and (2) sadyovadhu. The 
former is eligible for upanayaMj Veda4tudy, tn^d other 
ceremonies, including die i>ractice of begging within the house¬ 
hold The iodyovadhu has only to perform the upanayana 
in some form before she is married." Yama also says: In 
times of yore, girls were eligible for (1) maunjioandftarw, J.e,, 
(2) study of Veda and (3) savUrhachana, exposi¬ 
tion of the highest type of hfantra or Knowledge”. 

The Srauia and Gfikya-sulras mention how the wife 
uttered Vedic rnintras (prayers) as an equal with tbe husband 
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at reiigioul ceremomas (e.g. A^hyona Sr. S-^ 1, 11, eic.). 
Gobhila (Or. S., 1. 3) states that the wife must b« edxicated 
enough to be able to take part in Vedic ceremonies of mystical 
significance {n«^u kfuiiu anadhila saknoii paint hotumili: 
the illiterate vrife j* unworthy of a husband*). Chapter 1 of 
Jaiminl's PurvU'mimamsa is interpreted by Sahara Svami 
as dealing with the equal rights of men and women 
to the performance of the highest religious cercTnonies. 
Hemadri refers to educated Aunmrif or girls as tridnsAw who 
should be married to equally learned husbands called 
ntnntfhtf. 

The greftl grammarian, Pun ini, who lived before 500 B.C., 
in his work named Ashiadhyayl cites iKustraiions of his 
grammatical rules to show how women were going in for 
regular Vedic studies like men. Thus the formation knifii 
means a female student of the XatAa Sakha of the Veda in 
(hat particular rescension (iv, ], 63)« Similarly, the term 
bafij/richi means n female student who is well versed in many 
hymns, Le., chc 

Teamed ladies of those days nuiiirally figui‘e<l and func* 
tioned as teachers. Katyayana, the commentator on Pnnlni 
(iv, I, 46), applies the epithets adhyapiha^ ttpcdfiyayi, 
vpadhyaya or acfiarya to them. 

Some grammatical juissagei show that women had other 
careers open to them apart from a mere literary career. Tlie 
gicat grammarian, Patanjall, author of that monumental 
masterpiece known as M/iAabh(ukya, uses the formation 
.rnUtiAi to indicate a female bearer of a spear [Iv, 1. 15 (6)]. 
In this connection, we are reminded of the Amazonian 
bodyguard of armed women employed in his palace by the 
Emperor Chandragupta Maurya, as desaibed by Megaschencs, 
the Creek Ambassador to his Court. Similarly, Kautilya in 
his Arthasnjtra, which is also taken to be a document of 
Mauryan history, refers to women soMiers anned with bows 
and arrows (ifngrtnaih tiAf?rtoj5AjA). Lastly, it may be noted 
that (here Is a sculpture at Bharbut of about the 2nd 
century B.C. which represents a woman carrying a standard 
on horseback as belonging to the vanguard of the 
cavalry, 
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BUDDHIST WOMEN 

BudUhiim kept up the traditions of Jlrohinnnical religion 
ill according to womanhood on lionoaretl place in social life. 
Women were made eUgible for admission to ts’hac wa^ known 
3s the BhikshuniSan^w, ihe Order of Nuns, which opened 
to them avenues of culture and sodul service and ample 
opponiuiities for public Hfc. The young CucIfUiist Church 
of chose early days was also able to attract (lie syinpadiy and 
generosity of many a lay lady. The muniiicence of the matron 
Vuakha is equalled only by that oE the merchant prince 
Anathapindika. Visakha was (he hencl of an ilhistrInuM 
band which included nainc^i like AinhapaJi of VaiiaU and 
Siippiya of Bnnaras. The Buddha fully ajipi'cciau'd the 
hospitality and oiFeis of Cnaucial support from indisdcUia! 
(vomen of sincere religiom de^'olIon. 

But apnii from the.^c remarkable characters among 
Buddhist Uy women, the Order of Nuns was the nursery 
which produced many learned women, some o£ u'liom became 
lenchCTs of junior nuns on account of proficiency in the 
sacred texts. For instance, the ChuiUvagga (x, 8) mentions 
that a was the pupil of another hhihhhvni named 

Uppalavanna. 

Some Buddhist nuns achieved great distinction by the 
)>rominent part they took in the tvork of the early Buddhist 
Reformation. In the commentary called Mtiroiathapurani of 
Bnddhaghojha on the AnguiUtra Nikoyn there is an iniemstinK 
chapter concerning those ladies whom the Buddha regaTde<l 
as his chief disciples. Among them iveie several who entered 
the Order and were known as '/heris. Thirteen such theris 
u-cre specially mentioned by the Buddha for their spiritual 
merit. The most distinguished of them was DJxammadinna. 
Her husband, on renouncing (he world offered her untold 
wealth- She proudly declined arid herself took to religious 
life, later becoming a teacher. Ic is stated that she attained 
such spiritual wisdom that her inuiuction was sought by her 
Imsband himself. She would solve difficult metaphysical 
questions with the ease of '*one who severs the stalk of a 
(oius witli the sword". 

Some of these women leaders of die Buddhist Reformation 
are mentioned in the commentary of Bharmapala on the 
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Thiyi-galhn. They are (i) Soma, whom ilic Bucldhn ron- 
ver(e<l at Rajagr^; ^ Anupama of peerless benttty, 
daitghter of wealthy partots who, ‘'cutting off the gloiy of 
her hair, euiercd on the lonely paths of life and wandei'ed 
forth to lose the sense of home" ; (iii) Queen Khcma ; (iv) 
Sujata, the wife of a wealthy cituen who in the quest for 
Truth renounced worldly happiness ; CUnpa, who by her 
conduct dxovc her husband to be a monk till she herself, 
chastened by the separation, followed her husband to the 
Order; (^*j) Kisagauumi. whom the Buddha foinid to be Ac 
enough for appoinuneni aa Superintcndcru oC the Convent ai 
Jeiavaua; (vii) Sundari, a beautiful heiresi, who renoiuicctl 
the world on her brother's deaOi. 

8ome of these Ih^ris after atialning enlightenment took 
to missionary work for their faith. 

Tlie most renowned of thoe women Icadci's wai 
Pauchara, the bereaved mother* who gave solace to 500 other 
bereaved mothers. One day, as they were having a meal a 
wretched woman approached them for aims, a homeless, child, 
less mdow disowned by her people on account of an infectious 
disease- Immediately the Sisters of Mercy, "the savioun and 
good shepherds of the heedless and the lost", adopted her ai 
one of their OM*n, Some of these nuns are mentioned as being 
succesihd speakers siul preachers, for example Sukka, to hear 
iv'hoin people flocked. 

It ^vill be apparent from these examples tlut the Buddhist 
convents opened out to women oppoeiuniiies for education, 
•elf-culture and varied sphro of social service, in which they 
made themseh'ci the equals of men, supplementing their wnrk 
in the spread of their fa»h 

Let ns now, under Free Republican ln<Ua and a Consti¬ 
tution which guarantees equality of opportunity to all its 
citizens, irrespective of caste, creed or sex, recapture some of 
tlicse forgotten idals of ancient Indian womanhood and 
revive the institutions for soda! service and spirimal minialpa- 
doc, so chat diey may fulfil their special missiou in applying 
their healing and human touch to suffering mankind. 
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THE MIDDLE PERIOD 

K. M, PnnikhffT 

The \wiod from die invasion of India by Mohaniincd 
of Ohrtv to the csuiblisliment of British authority in 
Bengal in the second half of the 18th century witne*«<] 
in general a deterioration of the position of women in 
India, 

Over the whole of die Gangcdc Valley social concHiiouH 
remained unsettled for nearly 300 years-in fact till the time 
of die Great Moghuls, Tlie breakdown of social institutions, 
which is unavoidable during periodi of continuous invasion, 
the upsetting of traditional political siructui'ei, ilic vast 
migrations of people and the economic depression which 
/ollowi prolonged unseidemcut-all these must have contri¬ 
buted to & gencml depression of social life, espcdnlly among 
women, during the centuries of conquest. Rigorous seclusion 
of women became the rule, as a result boili of the imliacioii 
of the system of purdah which the Muslima enforced and 
of a sense of fear arising from the lack of general security. 
Ihe facilities of education ;^hich tile Buddhist mmnerics had 
]>rovjdcri vanislicd with the total disappearance of convents 
and monastexies, No longer were parfnajikas, wandering 
nuns who had access equally to palaces and huts, a feature of 
Indian society. 

With the 15th century the situation underwent a cliange, 
The general revival of Hindu life which the period witnessed 
also led to a considerable improvement in the status of 
women. 

Conditions in South India were of course different. As 
society was much luoi'e settled and was not subjected to the 
pressure of continuous iovasion, the position of women under¬ 
went no serious deterioration. Education was fairly wide¬ 
spread, as the number of women poets both in the regional 
languages and in Sanskrit dearly proves. Ganga Devi, 
author of the epic Madhura Vijayam (14th century) who 
was wife of Virt Kampa Raya, and Tiromalambt Devi, 
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author ot Varadamhika rarinayam, arc but two oi ihe mauy 
poets whose names hnx come down to us. Vajji, the 
Karnataka poetess, even exclaimed in a verse chat the author 
wlxo described Saraswaii, the Goddess of Learning, as being 
o£ fair colour did not evidendy know that she (Vajji) was 
dark f ^Vhile it luay be argued ihat popular devotional poetry 
in regional languages may not necessarily indicate a high 
standard of education, it is obvious that works in cbssical 
.Sanskrit couJd only be the result o£ a systematic ami sustained 
study of the classics. In a I5lh century Malayalam work entitled 
C/uindrotraiwm there is a passage whidi gives the general 
reading of educated women and this includes 
MalAvikagnimitram and other Sanskrit dramas- Till the end 
of our period this tradition ccndiiucd, for we have at the 
end of the 18th century the case of Manorama 'fhampuraihi 
of Calicut, who was known by the name of Manorama becausti 
of her proficiency in Proudha MAVorama, the classical work 
on Sanskrit grammar. Two generations of Sanskrit scholars 
in Kerala were her disciples. 


WOSim IN ADMINISTRAITON 
In the field o£ administration Indian ivoinen produced 
some notable figures during this period, There tvas Ritdia* 
inaba, the Kakateya queen of whom Rfarco Polo speaks; 
Rena Begum (13th century) o£ whom it was said that her 
one weakness was that she was a woman; ChandhilH, who 
appeared on the ramparts of the fort of Ahmadnajitnr dressed 
in male atrire and put heart in the defenders of cliat town 
against the prowess of Akbar himself ; Tarabai, the Maharatta 
heroine who was the life and soul of Maharattn resistance 
during (he last determined onslaught of Aurangseb: 
Mangammal, whose benign rule is still a green memory in 
the South, and Ahalyabai Holkar, to whose administrative 
genius Sir John Malcolm has paid a magnificent tribute. 
These are but a few outstanding names among (he great 
^vomen that India can boast of during this period. The 
M^hul princesses o£ course played a notable pare in the 
court life of Agra and Delhi. Jehanara, the partisan of Dara 
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Shikoh, Roshanara, the partisan o£ Aurangzeb. ZebunnUsn, 
the daughter of Aurangzeb, vliose poems (under the pen 
name of Makhfi) have come down to us, and others represented 
the culture of the court. 

But the general state of Indian womanhood cannot 
well be judged from the lives of queens and princesses, 
Jijabai, the mother of Shivaji, is more typical of Indian 
womanhood than the bejewelled princesses who wrote poetry, 
{)layed within the walls of their palaces or administered states. 
She was a truer type of Indian womanhoo<l, a devoted motliei*, 
soong willed and autocr.Mic at home but wholly subordinating 
herself to the interests of her son. 

We may now consider the social conditions of India 
during the period as they affected Indian ^vomen. We have 
already noted tliat at least in North India the seclusion of 
women had become the rule among the higher classes. There 
is evidence to show chat such seclusion, at least among kings 
and nobles, was practised even in earlier days. The <?varo<iAa 
women of the court in ancient times had generally been in 
purdah^ at least in the North; but the practice was not widely 
prevalent. In the Kathaforit Sagam {11 th century) there 
is a remarkable statement about chb ctisiom hy a princess, 
Rainaprabha, which I quote here: *'I consider that the 

sirict seclusion of women is a mere social custom, or rather 
a folly, produced hy jealousy. It is of no use whatever. 
Women of good family are guarded fay their own virtue as 
by their *only chamberlain. Even God bimsdf can scarcely 
guard the unchaste/' 

Even after seclusion of women had become more strict 
f among the higher classes, there is no reason to think tliat 
the generality of women in the villages observed purdJi. 
Among the culcivailng disse'^ especially the system was 
certainly not in vogue even ‘imong the Hindus of North 
India. 

Polygamy was of course legal and permissible, but outside 
the pnneely and noble classes and certain very orthodox 
castes nke the Kulin Brahmins of Bengal it was not a widely 
prevalent custom. 
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TI!E SATl QUESTION 

A moK interesting question is that of sn/i. It is coni* 
monly held by European writers that, before the nistoiu was 
abolished by law by Lord William Bencinfk, Indian women 
immolated themselves on the funeral pyres of their dead 
husbands. The custom undoubtedly is Acry ancient in royal 
families, chou|^i even among kings it was not tniial j>ractlfo 
for wives to mount the funci*al pyic. In the 
we have mention of one of the two wives of Paudii |JCiToiniittg 

but it is significant that the custom was not followed by 
Dasaratha's wives. In Soudx India the prariiru was praril- 
rnlly unknown, and in North Imllii among ihr common peoplv 
there was never any question of mu’, flosv jjrcvalriu was 
it among the princely and noble faiuiUcs during ntir 
])eiiod ? A distinguislx^ Englidi observer, writing in 18(1^. 
remarked that though he had lived in India for many years 
and travelled extensively he had not come aaou a single 
case of saef. Undoubtedly it was practised in royal famiUrs 
and in rai‘e cases among odicis who considei'od them* 
selves auperioTj but the idea tliai Mli was generally piintfsed 
utuong Hindu women during this period is aiiof<rihcr 
un historical. 

Among wliat may he called the Brnhinuniial classes rhild 
maiTiage was the norm; hur even here theie were notable 
exceptions. Among the Numbudhi Hrahinaiis of ICci.ila and 
among the Raslimiris the practice of pre-puberty mnirlage 
was not prevalent nt any time. Amotig the K.sliuuiya families 
also it was not considered necessary to have marriages |>cr* 
formed before puberty. With the common people, of roursc, 
it w&s never the case. It was therefore only a small 
section of people that followed this custom which enme for 
some reason to be considered a special (harnctcrisiic of 
Hindu life. 

The legal position of Hindu women-espccially from dw 
point of view of tnheritanre-was again, generally speaking, 
unsatisfactory. Though the doctrine of stn'dhena (or women's 
property) wsu liberally interpreted under some schools of 
Hindu law, women were generally excluded from succession 
to property and this led to their dependence on men. But 
in estimating the effect of this economic factor the signihe- 
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ant;e of ihc Hindu joint family lias to be kept in mind. In 
the drcumaiances of the time, the joint family was a source 
of great strengiU to women. It was a woman’s realm in 
many tvays» and considerable mitigation of the eftecu 
of tlie system of social seclusion, economic dependence and 
lack of facilities foi* school education ;vas ]^MX>vidcd by this 
institution. 

In sum, ic can be said that while in the eailiet* period 
of Muslim invasions the position of Indian women in 
Norilicrn India tended to deteriorate, in tl)e period mituc* 
(lintely following dicrc was suflicicnc social integration which 
enabled Indian womanhood to retrieve some of die position 
which it had lost. In the ai'ca soudt of the Vlndhyas Utc 
evoluiion of social life vnis moix nonnnl, and consequeiuly 
in almost every Acid South India produced women of note. 
The weakness of Indian ^vomunhood during the period arose 
from the fact that there was no central diiection lo social 
thinking and there was no machineiy like organized public 
opinion for giving eifect to easential reforros. Social costoins 
thei'efore undoubtedly tended to stagnate, a factor accdcraced 
Ity the breakdown of settled government with the decline of 
Moghul potver. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

Kamalode^n Chalio^dhyay 

Tlus advent of die Uritbli mu iked an eniii’cly new pliaic 
in Indian society. TJie old order Iiad already undergone 
many changes under the blows of consianc invasions and the 
conllicu Jiat followed. But thu British <'i»upest of Jiiclia 
paruly7cd die country buih becuusc of a riithlc.H tnJonialisni 
and because the new culture was so alien. 

The economic factor was j)Ci ha|M die iiio.st decisix e. 'Uie 
destruction of liand indiiiirics struck thc< deadliest hlnw. 
Large nunibei's uf women lost ilieir only means of ilveliluxKl, 
and wei'e lendvi^cd destitute. When ihe old economic order 
xvas swej^t atvay, with It iveiu the barter >>ys(rm, one of ihc 
mainstays of the tiller and tlic artisan. 

Under these circumsunccs, the cuJuii'al collapse of Indiiiii 
society was inevitable. Violence was tisutl against it-tlic 
consequent decline of arts and crntt« meant not only economic 
but cultural ruin, as tbc early records of the Kasi Jndia 
Company show. It deprived the nation of its natural mode 
of self-expression and did much emotioaul and spiriiiinl 
injuiy. Forumacely, Indian culture docs not re%t only in 
hooks, but is deeply embedded in the hearts of the {teoplc. 
W'omen have always been the repositories of this culture and 
they kept it alive in song, dance and story through more ilinn 
200 years of Briiisli rule. 

The economic structure established by the British wa5 nm 
devised out of il\e needs of tlie country or in the inicrcais of 
the people. It was primarily meant to exploit In than 
resources for the profit of the ruling class. Other facioi-s 
followed in the wake of this. Ihe imrodiiciion of a nctv 
system of education through English created a wide gap 
between the few fortunate ones who could lake advantage of 
it and the generaj masses to whom it was denied. 

Nevertheless, die women of the middle classes began 
gradiidiy to adjust theoiselves lo this new world, for they 
did not wish lo remain for ever isolated and aivay from the 
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utain streani of tiaiionai life. Slowly, tliougli in dmuiJ mun- 
berj, woriMit took to the new education. As far back, as ]$73 
wc find Indian girls studying in Universities and a decade 
later voyaging to far-off countries, even Ameiicn. Medicine 
and even law attracted women in lixat age. In 18SS, for die 
lirsi lime an Indian woman went abroad to study medicine, 
und for tlie first time one of them took tlic bachelor of Civil 
i-aw course at Oxtoitl in 1892. Trovision for higher education 
for wciucn was sloiv and halting, for it was not favoured by 
the conservative Briusli, who were aiiU iiuposiog a great many 
restrictions on women lii their own country and naturally 
Jiacl no intention of promoting such progressive measures iu 
tlieir colonies. 

Fortunately, Indians have too undent a civiliKuUon to 
remain impaiiive where education is cuiiceiiiec]< A great 
many ussociutions were formed to promote and care fur gcneml 
educuiion, and women’s educatibti iu particular. All the 
noted social I'erormeri lent their weight. Outstanding women 
like Snit.* Hainabai Raiiudc, Pandita Kamabai, Smt, P. K. 
Kay, Lady Bose, Bliicaiji Coma and Sldrin Curietji dedicated 
chmselvvs to opening new opportunities nml carcei's for 
women. 

AlUlndia conferences oL women seem to have been in 
vogue pructkally since the birch of tlie Indian National 
Congress, though in the curlier days they wen not organized 
on a permnnciit basis. 


MIGHTY AWAKJ;:NING 

The various socio-religious reform movements, such as the 
Arya Samaj and Hrulimo Saniaj, gave added impetus to this 
awakening. All this activity was obviously not the result of 
literary education, which was still very scuvce and slow, but 
definitely a reflection of die mood of those times, tbe mighty 
Kivaketung time was sweeping the country, infusing a neiv 
breath into tlie deadened old limbs and stirring lethargy into 
action. 

‘Sriraaij, abbreviated Smt.. k equivalent tv Mn. The tens for 
&Ir. la Sri. 


WOMEN OF INDIA 


Tlie world in a process of contraciioii. tasiex* means 
of iravel brought contact wiili forcigueis, ne\y ideas came hi 
ihrough iMpers, journals and hooks. This new impact 
emhused the women. It was the period of ilxe pioneers, wlxo 
cut a pathway througlx the dark and solitary forests of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, conserx-atism, Rometimes widi tom hearts and 
bleeding feet. Men and xromen of indomitable courage 
witite die first leiteit on India’s new page. W'omcii’a 
progress was as much helped on by sympathetic men hs by 
.adventurous, spirited women. 

The first modem organization of women wa> started in 
1917 by die great pioneering >i*offlan, Mrs. Maigarct Ciousin'i, 
in Matlras under die inspiration ami Jcadcjsliip of that 
magnetic personality, Mr. Annie Besant, and her Home Huh; 
^fovement, which was dicn a dynamic sticmii giving exjncb. 
sion to the people’s resdess uigc for freedom. Mis. Bc^ani 
was inttaned by the Biidsh Indian Govcrumcnt as a icsiilt ol 
Lhis agitadon, and dut ga>'C added iiujiiiuiion to women. 

The Women’s Indian Asscciatioiir thougli liinciioiiing 
mainly in the South, became dom its very inception a rallying 
point for women for action on an all-India plane. One of 
iu first ventures was to lead a women’s deputation to Mi. 
Montagu, then Secretary of State for India louring this 
cuunuy iu 1919 to formulate jioliiical reforms to meet the 
lising demands of India, TJic first world war, then raging, 
had lent urgency to the situation. Indian women demanded 
the franchise and the right to i>artidpatc in the political 
life of the country. The deputation tvas led by S-moJini 
Naidu. 

A decade later, the Women’s Indian Association took the 
initiative in launching the All-India Women’s Conference, the 
fiitt mass Indian women’s oigaiiisation to come into being. 
At first it sought to concentrate its attention largely on the 
(question of education, especially of women. 


DENIAL OF FlUNCHlSK 

’rJie All-India Women’» Confeience ^ouii found that 
it could not confine itself to education and social icfoiin only, 
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but lintl to sliouldcr aJl problems reUting to women. Tbe 
organization grew by leaps and bounds, and the fa»r*nwakenmg 
women trooped into it like young rccniita into a camp. In 
the meantime, political events were on die niai'ch. The 
Monugii Refonns of 1919 had not satisfied political India. 
There were great uprisings. Jallianwala Bagh came, and the 
non^xwjieraiion movement. Women felt particularly 
thwarted, for die Conservative British Parliament refused to 
give die franchise to Indian women. How could they, when 
they were not j)repart*tl to give it to their own women ? But 
in India there was force IxJhintl this demand from men and 
women alikc- 

Sarojini Naidu and her male colleagues spoke with one 
voice before Urn Pnrliafncntary Committee on Refoi-ms fn 
Loiutnn, Finally a fompromise was arrived at, and Parlia¬ 
ment agreed to leave this issue to be decidetl by the new 
Indian legislatures tvhicli were to be set up under the conyti- 
tu clonal leforms. 

One of the earliest acts of tlic various provincial lugista* 
tura was to granc franchise rights to women, followed by 
l>erTnusion to enter tbe legislatures as member.*). In the 
elections in 1926, women participated. When the Icgislauires 
opened in 1027 after the general elections only a few women 
could come in as members as tjie franchise was restricted, 
being limited oirly to iax*|)ayers. As sncli it covered only a 
small number of people and an even smaller peixentag:e of 
women. 

In the locial held, women felt keenly the neglect of 
edit cation by the Government, and the fncliftercnce to social 
legislation, often vigorously opj>osed by the Government on 
grotiiids of neutrality. From no point of view is foreign rule 
acceptable. The political issue therefore began to press on 
every section of the i>coplc from all angles, ns men anti women 
felt thwarted at every step. More and more the emphasis 
began to shift to politics and the is^uo of freetloin. 

It was daily growing on t}\t people that independence 
was the pivotal point, the fundameotal necessity. Before it 
everything else paled into insignificance. Without it there 
could be no progress for Uic country, hence little hope for 
women to achieve anything in a big way, 


>VOM£N OF INDIA 


IS 

Swiftly ilie tide set its counc towmCk i>oUius, ci|>eciaJJy 
whtn tlie magnetic Mahatma Gandhi took ilxc helm. I’hc 
political leaden by notv had become convinced that the roacl 
to Indian independence did not lie ihrouRh Jicgotiatiyn 
ajitl discussion and the tomioiis jiath of iiij'gai'diy refonm, 
but (lirongh direct natiojnwide action. 'I'hus, tvhen the Salt 
Tax was singled out for l)reaklng, it was as a syjnlml 
of the exploitation of the musses and it had n ver)' tvidc 
ap|)cuL 

Never jjerhaps since Iluddha preached his )ne>>&aKti has 
any single individual iwayctl and uansformeil the dcvlinie^ 
of so many millions as did Candhiji. Wcic it not lor his 
leadersiiiji, with it» Nvidc vhlon and practical '•ense. wtnncii 
in India would have had to plod the slow ^vuy to ihe Uciglus 
they have now been able to at lain. He not only vcxpccu'd 
women, but uUo valued them. He regarded thcan an genuine 
colleagues and comrades. He liad 3 place and u nuHsIoti foi 
each one. In his social concept litem were no superims oi 
inferiors. Tlrus. ^vhen he plujined his noinviolent battle Itn* 
Indian independence, Ic became ua open invitation u* 
women, for (his technique was cininejitly suited to them. 
lit said there W'us no need for a s|>ccfal a])pc:d to women. He 
expressed his complete faith in their recogni 2 ing smd aii:e|>t* 
uig their larger duties towards the tountry. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR LKADERSHIP 
One of the characteristics of the technique of satyagrahu* 
is that the lender has literally to lead the cum|)aign and be 
in the forefront of the fight. In fact, lie is (he first peiaon to 
advance, unlike in military warfare, where lomeiimcv the 
higher tlie rank of the commander die further away he la 
from die scene. This technique naturally enabled women to 
assume leadership. 

Gandhiji’s first inadnet vras to reserve women for some 
apecial work and not allow them to paidclpate in the general 
struggle. Hue the movement proved too big for that. Even 

* Often tnneUted 4 $ pewlve mUtence or non'CMperstion, but literally 
meaming following tmtb eren tg dcatli*^ fsr more dynamic conceja. 
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though only a few women were cljosen officially lo take part 
in the mil satyagraha with which ilxc Indian revolution 
opened on the moT)iing of April 6, 1930. by snii^et of that 
first day it had curued into a mass moveinem and swept the 
country. 

On ilxat nteinoi'ahlc day ihoiisanda of women strode down 
to the sea like proud warrion. But instead of weapons, they 
bore pitchers of clay, brass and copjxir; and, instead of 
uniforms, die simjde cotton wrw of village India. One 
watched them fsisci noted und awc-struck. flow had dicy 
Uoken their age-old shell of social scchision and burst into 
this fierce light of oj>cn warfare? What liatl stirretl ihui- 
iiiidciu cjuiecude und turiietl them into militant rebels ? 
Undoubtedly the women turned this struggle into a bcautihil 
epic. As Maliatina Cundhi uuJ: "The pari the women of 
Imllii played will be written m Icttcn of gold.” 

Unlettered, untrained, unprepared, they assumed new 
diidei with uncxjxcted courage, It was the women wlio 
made law-breaking universal. Following the violation of 
the fialt Act came el fee live attacks on the Forest Laws and 
other obnoxious taxes and regulations. 

Women turned every home into a sanctuary for the law- 
biejiker. They lent sajictity to the .icc by their purity of 
spirit. Even tlic migheicsi military power cannot cope with 
a struggle that has its being in the saci'cd precincts of the home. 
It begins to realize tliat here is something that has come to 
stay. Few of these women had previously thought conscious¬ 
ly of diuir country and its subjection. Most o£ tliem were bom 
under the grim shadow of a hard struggle for existence in 
poor village homes. 

There were otlicrs, however, who had betn shcUeicd in 
gilded cages, whose world had never extended beyond their 
living rooms. But the old magic spell liad suddenly been 
broken. The veil of centuries was tom asunder. Women 
young and old. rich und poor came tumbling out in dieir 
Jiundreds and tliousands, shaking off the traditional shackles 
dial had held them so long. 

Valiandy they went for wal'd without a trace of fear or 
embarrassment. They stood at street corners with little 
packages of salt, crying out: "We have broken the Salt Law 
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and wc are £rce. Wbo will buy die salt of ftccduiti ? Don’t 
you want the salt of fieedom ?" Their crita never went 
unheeded. Ev'ery passerby stopped, xllppcd a ( oii\ iiiio iht ir 
hands and held out pi'ondly a tiny plndi of sail. l*hus one 
more la^^-brcaker ^v•as added to the list. 


FAiJULObh PACKAdK 

They a])pcaled to the l ich. too. TUc) uciii iiUu iho 
cotton market, the grain market, the chnh )u:iikct, die g(>l<l 
bullion market and audioncti salt for labulou^ Once u 

liny package fetched as nnidi as Rs. UKIXH and vjidi luan, us he 
lolled out the notes with tlic caivleu casv of dii* 
sijiitcd to himself, lor he knew duu inoiiiul die tniiier waited 
die Law. Thus were rich and jjoor druu'ji into this mighiy 
struggle until the ]>rjsons of India overflowed. Once women 
even attacked die Higli Court of JimIcc in llombay tiiy atui 
sold salt CO the lawycr.t. 'I'hcy almost jKi'Hntided die judges 
CO become implicated by buying illcgnl anlt. 

Mahatma Gandhi's successor who led the salt mhl into 
the fields ol Dharasaiia was a woman. A* she nnnrlicd at 
die head of her band of volnncecrs she was stopped on the 
edge of die field by the police, who •icvcrely beat the 
volunteers. So after a fetv vain atunujjts they sat down 
quietly on that sandy path. It was a hot Hiinmcr's day and 
the sun shone fiercely on tUeni. ‘I'hey werc coiiiplctely 
suriijundcd by the police and cut off from the niBiiilaiid. 
Tlie entire salt field liad been fenced by hHrl>cd wire, so they 
were trapped, for they could ncidicr move mu imo the fields 
nor could ibe people from die rialnbntl leacli lUeni ivjih 
help and food. Some of the volunteers were veiy young iiiid 
we« soon consumed with intolerable ihii'si. Widi almost 
diabolical glee, die police diove water carts dirongh this 
thirsty croivd, aggravating the savage tJui‘>t iviii<h ^va .1 con¬ 
suming them but never offering even a sip. 

But they were brave. They iratclicd their leader sitting 
widi an unfailing smile on her lips, occasionally breaking 
into rippling humour, giving an cncom-aging glance here and 
a sweet look there. They watched licr T^'itli ama7emein as 
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bhc dieerwl and hcaitened them. She liad dwelt in heavily 
shaded rooms svhich the tiniest glare dared not violate, 
Jier feet had tiwl soft carpets. She was a delicate poetess 
who had spent Jicr days rhyming tender veise. Yet here 
Sarojtni Naidu sat, at perfect ease, as jmicli a queen of this 
burning sandy world as slie had been of her Inxurlmis 
inamion. 

A very thin veil divides the iwo chunbers of the 
Jiumaii heart, the one in which lies ^vratli and tJie other 
where <lwells spiritual strength rising out of conscious adher¬ 
ence to a great )irii)cij>l€. At nimnents destiny wenis to 
tveigh them almost evenly, as slw did s^^itli tl^is youthful 
band, hut the spirit triiimi>Jjed iiltijnately. Xt was the 
police who liad to give in radier than be forced to keep an 
all-night vjgil. 

The voluniecii and their leader wei^ arrested. Rat dawn 
found a fresh group taking their place. Dhnrasana bad 
i>eci>mc a sacretl hattle-gioimd and for many tveeks the l>nttle 
raged. 

A similar raid was jjianned on the salt fields in the pro 
cincts of Bombay city, It fell to me to plan it, hut unlike 
Dharasann, trhere only a small group was entrusted with the 
task of the raid, here 1 visualized a mass raid embracing a large 
part of the city's 2 million population. I was sure that do 
force, not even machine guns, could stop this raid. On the 
eve of the raid I was arrested, but my parting message to my 
colleagues and the vast populace was to execute this plan. 
I was represented )ry my Jittle son of seven, ;vho proudly 
carried llie banner and cngageil in the drama of hb first 
battle. 


•MONKEY ARMV’ 

Lx Madras, Rukmini Lakshmii>ati, leader of the Salt 
Satyagraha in the South, was the second woman to be arrested 
Women jjlaycd a prominent part in organizing youngsters 
into the "Vanar Sena” or monkey army, as it was called in 
memory of die monkeys in Hindu mythology who banded 
together to assist Rama. I’he dynamic energy of these 
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youngsUJK was thus cUvcried into systematic and disciplined 
activity instead of running riot. Many were the youaiful 
pranks which die 'monkey ” army played in the fteedom 
fight,* 

Women were to be found in almost every field ot activity. 
TJicy set out at dawn even before the sun was up, walking 
through the streets unfurling their banners, luring out the 
slackers and with their ringing songs calling them to batilc. 
Tbc cowards quailed l«fore dxese gallant wtwen, They 
enthused the weak find strongthened ilie wavcrc«, They held 
mammoth demonstrations in defiance of prohjl)itt)ry orders. 
They led processions, and when oh^t true ted squatted on ihe 
roadside with cool composure. 

rhe police made every attempt to di»]«crMi them, but In 
vain. They charged with batons, they brcjugUt mounted 
cavalry to trample on them, they ci'cn opened fir«. On one 
occasion the processionists sac on, a vase concourse of 30,000, 
all day and through die night. Filled with dwpair, the 
police sat down on the opposite .dde, kccjnng a weary vigil 
as the heavy night dragged on. As the case wrinkled wiUi 
die first streaks of light, (he iwlice abandoned their watch 
and marched off, leaving the iriumjjhaiu protvssionisis to 
move on. And so it was every time. It was never the women 
who yielded, it was the police wlio had to giv'O in. 

Women became dictators of the war councils set up to 
direct the day*today activities. Outstanding iimcng tliem 
were Avaniikabai Gokhale, Sint. Kamtlur, Shnntabai 
Vengsakar, Smi. Durgabai, Smt, Vi dan tarn, Kamalamrna, 
Satyavati and Krishnabai Panjikar, They held responsible 
execudve offices and did a hundred other jobs. Young girls 
of 10 and 12 helped to sell proscribed literature- The people 
were now printing and discribudng their own news sheets 
which, being illegal, had to be secretly printed or duplicated. 
Women proved useful collaborators in such a task. For a 
woman often would liave the duplicator in her kitchen or her 

* l*lio Vuiar Sena wu oripnnlly atarlerl in Bombay by Sri John 
from aaene Bom Kay Youtb League leader*, aad wa* later taken Qp by the 
AU'Tndia i oulh LeAfue over (be whole roentry. Aeiive woioen paAl^panta 
were Kiun Dbumatkar in Benbay, Ramoswaramna in Maara*. viitva 
KiUawalla and 1 m Ikinbay. while at iKe lendpr M IS TnHir* Gandhi 
vrgantecd 6.000 children in Allahabad 
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barn, whei'C the vigilant eye of tlic police could not easily 
find it. Sometiroea when tliat failed, the street walls and 
even the pavernents served as boards on which tlie netvs of 
the day was uarucribed, to the perpcmal amaaemeni of foreign 
visitors, who weio struck by the resourcefulness of women 
who had so long lieen described to them as primitive and 
helpleu. 

M'hen the Indian Naiionn) Congress was declared illegal 
and no communications through the normal channels could 
be maintained, women came forward to act as messengers 
and proved even more nimble and cautions than men, attract* 
:ng less attention, 'llicsc verbal messengers made national 
gaihcriitgs and demonstrations possible, and enabled the 
Indian National Congress to carry on its country*wide netiviiics 
whit almost vmbclicvabic rontinulty. 

The bi’Caking of the Toresi Laws was another item. In 
the days wlicn each village was autonocnous, tlie forests ou 
the outskirts of the village were oimed by the village com* 
munity and were Its reaponsiblllcy. I'he villagers had the 
right to gather dry twl^ to be used os iiiel. When the 
British took over, the forests became reserves and the peojilc 
were deprived of their natural rights ^vhich they liad enjoyed 
for centuries. This campaign took the form of people march¬ 
ing to the forest with a small axe or even a knife and picking 
tii> twigs and wood, for these acts constituted an offence. 
Men and women thronged the jungles even as they had tlic 
sea-side, and thew foHcnved more beailngi, more arrests, more 
harassment. 


CLOTH BOYCOTT 

Perhaps the most vital item, not so dramatic as the salt 
or forest campaigns, in the civil disobedience prograrome was 
the boycott of foreign dotli. elfected through systematic 'vork 
both of a negative and positive character- While the 
spinning wlieel was placed before the country and the nation 
set itself the task of plying it, side by side vigorous picketing of 
foreign cloth was launched. The rehabilitation of the 
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lexiile iudii5ta7 iv.is Ute ilie gusUins ol a spring Uitlierto 
gone dry. 

Women such as Jaisim Raiji, Hansa Mehia, Perm Cap. 
win, Joshiben Capiciin, Lilavati Muiisbi, hfanilien and 
the Dave and Mahtre sisters marched to the dcaien> in 
(oreign cloth with thdr persuasive air. They asked them 
to abandon this trade, which was impoverishing the country. 
“If you give up tliis sinful mide our industry can be 
revived again”, diey pleaded. "The homes will hum with 
the song of the spinning wheel and the diime of the loom. 
Mother wHl have milk once again to feed ilicir babies and a 
ready meal for the tveary men when they come liomc at niglm. 
How many ifxlay luy their bodies down nt night racked by 
die pangs of hunger 1“ 

But some of the l>uslnc«*incn, liardciutl hy hai'sli tc;inpeti¬ 
tion, shrugged llieir sliouldcn at these "busy-hodios", 
as they called the women. “You had better g:t‘t ahout your 
own work, cook your bread and rock your babies. What <lo 
you know of businesi and trade ? Do you want to put U}) 
our shutters and go bankrupt ? Will not our fntnihes simve" ? 
they aaked. 

The women smiled Hn<l gently muniim'wl: “\Ve don't 
want anyone to acorve, and no one need starve in this fruitful 
country of ours if only wc are maiicrii of cur own lend, But 
SVC are slavca. Every yard of foreign doth you bring into this 
country only tightens the noose around our necks. Discnnl 
foreign cloth and fill these shelves with Inditm material." 

But the more the women pleaded, the mori; irritated the 
shopkeepers became. "Has it come to this that wn arc going 
to be dicuted to by a handful of sentimental women who 
ought to know better than to meddle In affairs they know 
nothing about"? they asked. But the women were not 
daunted. 

Quietly they posted ihenuelves nt the shop entrances, 
l>cnuading customers as they entered, with joined palms as 
Indiam always do in greeting or pleading, not to buy foreign 
cloth. Though they looked very meek and mild they proved 
very formidable, even more so than their militant window- 
crashing sisters of the West. Foreign cloth began to be hit, 
thanks to these women picketen. 



THE tok i^kkedok ‘Zb 

The then Government of Indiu, ivliich considered it:scU 
the custodian of Lancashire and Mancliescer interests, was 
certainly not going: to look on complacently at these feminine 
antics. Picketing tvas declared illegal and picketers b^an 
to be arrested, but the more the arrests the la^er became the 
number of picketers. In fact the ban only added (Ire to the 
campaign. 

Women caroc in their tens, in their hundreds and in their 
thoiiMiKls. In the first ten moutlts of the 1930 crimpalpi 
there tvere 17,000 convictions of tvonien alone, 'rhen the 
l>ri.Honers began to bu let ofi; without convictions because the 
piohlcm of housing lUciii bccaniu un impassible one. 

The police hit on various devices to terrorize women. 
In some places, pariiculaily the larger cities, they InincUetl 
tltem into police vans and drove ilieni out into jungles and 
released ihcm when die night came on, Imping they would 
l>e too frightened to drift back into tlie campaign again. 
Riu it did not work. 

In other places the police (unicd tvater ho^cs on the 
tromen, hoping to cause dfscomfiture and embarrassment. 
They also died throwing mnstaixl and pepper po^vder at 
tlicni, and eten bcaiing them. 

Shopkeei^eit now found themselves fuced with an ugly 
lituatiun. It tv3s bad enough to have endless groups of 
women ancsted in fiont of tlieir shops, but when it came ro 
the spcctade of women being assaulted, they felt their stomachs 
tnm- One morning a dty awoke to find the foieign doth 
market closed. The sun rose higli, but the ihutccn remained 
down. Sale of foreign cloth a me automatically to an abrupt 
end. The Government was maddened by this prospect Was 
ilie mighty regime going to be thwarted by a few thousand 
women, and Indian women at that? The closing of shops 
was declared an offence, and the resisting shopkeepers were 
now arrested along with the picketers, Long the battle raged, 
picketing went on spreading from city to city and the foreign 
cloth market was gradually paralyzed. 

Liquor shops soon became scenes of a similar drama. 
Drink has altvays been regarded with censure in India by 
Hindus and Muslims alike. Drinking U regarded as a vice 
and has no traditional social associations. The auctions ol 
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liquor licences were also picketed by women. Those who 
came to bid were gently but fumly prevailed upon not to 
(leal in this polsonom staff, “Don’t he a traitor to your 
conscience and your people and become accused as a des* 
iroyer of homes", they were told. The words fell on fruitful 
soil. The Government revenue derived from liquor sales 
dwindled. At villaRO festivals, where tliere wis unrestricted 
sale of liquor, women prevailetl tipnn public oiTpinirations 
and charities to supply free milk and fruit drinks to the 
merry.makers. 


TREE^OrmNO CRUSADE 

Nor did they stop at picketing liquor sales, 'rixey div 
played C'cn more initiniive, They stat red to cu dosvn the 
sweet dute palm trees from which the litpmr kncffvn as ’toddy’ 
is tapped, Tlic cutting down of these trees became almost 
a ertwade, Thousands were destroyed by women. 

The movement reached its climax in tl)e villages. It 
xvQs here that the majesty and grandeur of the people’s 
fltrcngih was shown at iu best, just as tlic police TCpre.wl{in 
showed itself at Its worst. For one thing, the villagers were 
mostly illiterate, not convenanc with law and jjrocedurcs and 
could be bullied and terroriied without fear of intdligcnt 
challenge. Also, India’s villages were so ucaitcrt^J aii<l 
communications were so poor that what happened in Uiem 
escaped the eyes and ears of the world. Foreign visitors and 
correspondents rarely strayed into villages, so that what was 
done in them could be pretty well concealed. Rut it was 
here, in these remote regions, that the men and women of 
India showed ilieir real genius and mengUi. 

The authorities from the very first regarded women as 
jnuuders and resented their presence in the movement. 
Women undoubtedly added moral weight to the cause and at 
the same Ume threw into greater relief police atrocities. At 
first there were only rumblings and cursings below the breath 
on the part of the authorities, but later they became more 
vociferous. It is infinitely easier for sensitive women to hear 
physical torture than insults And many and varied were 
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the iiisuhs inflicted on them. When fields ^vere conflscated 
on refusal to pay taxes to the Government, the peasants wre 
driven asvay under the lash, their ploughs snatched and their 
cattle taken a^vay. 

The police next entered Ute houses, picked up what 
they covild, the fesv copper vessels, the more precious pickles 
and preserves, smashed ilie earthen pots that had so long 
cook^ Uie family meals and, finally, after turning out 
the inmates, locked and scnietl the houses. It mattered 
little wheilier there was a new*bom babe nr an old 
woman on her death bed; they were dirown out without 
concern. The dcTaultcrs were put tmder arrest and taken ou 
the long march to die nearest locknip under the blazing sun. 
The women were made to trudge as the police marchetl beside 
them, hurling abuses or ugly jokes to UumlHtiic them. If die 
women showed resentment diey were instantly reminded of 
the power of authority by the veiy vigilant baton. 

Prisons in India ure by no means modern dwelling>placet, 
but the village ones sre the woi'at. Women were flung into 
the<e dtirk dingy holes widi their damp air, musty gmell and 
bats hanging from die ceiling. Tlicre they crouched through 
the weary nights, for no light was |)erinicted inside. The 
police often beguiled their dull watch by poking Cun or jeering 
at the women. Thcie ivcre no human conveniences provided 
in these cells and every morning, noon and evening die 
women were mkeu out, always accompanietl by male guards 
so that their sense of modesty felt outraged. 


REPRESSIVE ORDERS 

Only children of three and under wew permitted ro 
remain with their mothers in prison. In the no-tax 
campaign areas whole families were convicted and children 
above the presaibed age of three were often left on the streets. 
Those who offered asylum to them were prosecuted on grounds 
of aiding and abetting iUegal activities. In fact, as the move¬ 
ment progressed even an ordinary humanitarian act became 
an offence under one or other of the numerous ordinances 
in operation. Anyone who sheltered, fed or even offered a 
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drink of milk to a pefiucal wrkcr became a sus|k:c l in j)o!icc 
eyes. But lo pronounced was the spirit of definncc that few 
ever acierapica to hide or deny their identity or a«8. and many 
were the professional jjcoplc wUo uillingly sacriliced ihclr 
jobs 01 * businesses, courting piison rather than turn traitor to 
their country. 

Certain net^' rules to govern ptditicaU in pnsrm had been 
introduced just before die start of the 1930 iiinvuncnt as the 
result of dre detith of a polkical prisoner, Jtdiu Das. Pespair- 
jiig of vain jnc/tesu and n'p«8eniailfins to sicurc !i iliH'crcnt 
status for political prisoners to that of ordinai 7 nimiiiaU, he 
fill ally i'CJ»ovied to si hunger strike and ndcred hU life on the 
altar of jrrison reform. 'I'lic neu*i siiooU the ttumny and 
forced the Government to hiiroiluce changes, rrisomrs were 
classified as A, B and C, I'he A Chn wni n privileged 
daw, and die prisoner was allowed w supplement the 
prison diet at Ids or her expense. Next came Class B, 
which restricted the prisoner to priMin clothes and diet. 
Tlie G Class was the bwest grade. 'J'hc clothing wai 
very thick and needlessly heavy. The food condsted ol 
foavie bread made of the cheapest cereal, .wj-vtxl with 
lentils in die morning and some cheaii greens in ilic 
afternoon. 

The jnihlic never at any time upprcriaied these cliisiifica* 
lions, for it was both imnauiral amt ugly for wnikeit u'lm 
fonglit in die same liaitlc to he thus graded and divided 
according to some unreal social scale, As the tempo of the 
movement rose, however, the Covcinnicni begun to put 
practically everybody into Class C, with only a handftd in B 
and haixlly any in A. This ivas })arily for the sake of 
economy, partly to make prison life as much a deterrent as 
possible. 

But men and women marched in cheerfully. In these 
gloomy cells, little babes first saw the liglit of day, Women 
fell back on their ancient native wiu to meet these deUcace 
situations, their eyes often twinkling at tlie humour of the 
situation and their laughter allaying pain and sonow. 
Newcomers caught and responded to this irrepressible spirit 
of cheerfulness. Mothers were proud of tliesc “war biibies" 
and commemorated the event by giving them appropriate 
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iiaiQCs: “Pi'iiicfeS of tlie Priioo", “Lord of che Stiuggle” u«d 
"Victory" were some of die names. The babies belonged to 
the entire community and were mothered by all. 

A woman who had lost her baby in prison coolc to 
nursing a comer, whose modicr was ilJ with typhoid, and 
before long she adopted this new child. Such adoptions were 
by no means isolated cases or con lined to babies. Even older 
girli, if they happened to he orphans, found new parents. 
PribOii life in its t^eird way had a humnnidng influence, 
bi'caklng clown old walls oC caste or leligious pi^cjudiccs. 
l‘c\v factors contributed so elfcctivcly to social merging ns 
the sharing of diU intimate life together, Hni on lire battle* 
field, then in confinement. The Bruhman forgot to main tain 
Iier high class exclusiveness or seclusion, 'iherc were no 
iintcnchables or outcasts in tills community. Everyone was » 
jueniber of one big family. 


NEW UJAITER 

With the very first phase of the political movement, a 
new chapter had opened in the history of Indian women. 
Tliei'e is no doubt that tlieirs was a hey role. It can be 
coo fide lUly said that without their kelp the movement could 
never have been u success. 

$€va Dal camjM for women were opened all over the 
couiucy CO train dicm for political work. Early in 193L at 
Uic Karachi session of the Indian National Congress, a reso* 
lution was adopted promising the peoj)lc of India the 
Cundament:il rights uow embodied in our Constitutlou. In 
it was incorporated the significant clause; “theie shall be 
no disaimiii.ition on the ground of sex", This marks the 
birtli of a new era for women. By Uie dose of the freedom 
struggle women had become very definite entitles in die 
poliiical world, for all classes oC women hud by nmv etuered 
the movement and made tlieir mark. 

There was a short interlude of fi'cah political reforms In 
1935, when tlie Provinces were conceded a laiger measure of 
responsibility. Tlie franchise was expanded- It included 
one curious feaini'c: whilst voting riglits W'erc extended to 
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literate people besides tax-payeii, in die ca^c of ivonieii diu 
ivives of voters were nlso granted the frandiisc, and seats were 
I'esei'vecl for women in the Slate legislatures. Both these 
innovations were stit>ngly opposed by women cm the ground 
chat they wanted etjualiiy with men and not special con¬ 
cessions. Tlie protests, however, went unhccdetl. 

In the 1936 elections, a large iiun]i>or of iroinen came 
into die Icglulaturcs and took up responsible olTices as Miiusters, 
Deputy Sj)cakers, etc. Women were already jdaying an active 
part in municipuUtics and local boards. 

in 1^42, when World \t^ur II cunic to Indiiui soil, 
Gundhljr realized tliut the crisis should be lilgliliglitcd by a 
showdown. He declurctl tlitii Indiu hud no (quarrel with 
JapuQ and that the Japanese raids and invasion plans were 
directed against the British (iiastcii. of Indite uiid not tile Indian 
peoi>lc. H the British were to leave India, the JuixinvM; would 
not want to ct>tiqucr this country. India, like all colonial 
countries, waa merely a pawn in this imperjallst game 
Gandidji tluiufore called upon Britain to <|ulc India. Tlic 
Congreu passed a resolution to ill Ik cfFeci on August & 1942, 
and it became known as the "Quit India" Resolution. 'Hm 
M"M the signal for n ruign of terror In the country. Thousands 
o£ Indians^ men and ivoincn, including ul( the irn|x>runt 
political leaders, were arrested overniglit. CatulUiji's inessagc 
to the country ivas "Do or Die". In Im npinion thU was the 
final stage of India’s struggle for freedom. 


UNDERGROUND MOVKMKNT 

Practically every section of die people plunged iniu the 
struggle. A$ ail the known politioil workers hud been round¬ 
ed up at the very stare, entirely new people, widi no political 
bias or affiliation, entet'cd the field. The chai’acter of die 
struggle also dunged. It ivas no more confined to 0 ])cn 
salyagrafia, Side by side was a well organized uiideiground 
movement, hfony women distinguished themselves in various 
roles. Among them were Aruua A»af Ali and Sucheta 
Krlpalani, both of whom carried on as underground leaders, 
and Usha Mehta of Bombay, who ran an underground radio. 
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When U:e transfer of pover to Indian hands began ui 
194<S aiid tlie first Interim Government \«s set up at the 
Centre, it naturally included a woman. Several women were 
aUo included in the Constituent .Assembly and made signifi¬ 
cant contributions to its* delibeiattons. In I94y', when India 
finally became free, women began to come into their own, 
The major political piii ties encouraged them and tried to 
secure representation for them in the Central and State 
legislatures, 

Today large numbcis of tvoincji hold important jxats jn 
the home as well ns die foreign services- Their rise to rcs- 
|>oiJsibility and positigiis of iinportance lias been remarkable, 
liducatioj) is still rather slow in pinportlon to the demand, 
for Uic new State Jus yet to make adequate provision. The 
number of women in jmblic life must, tl^erefore, be small 
coiu]):ucd with the population, hut it is encouraging as 
compared with the ntimber of educated women. Whut has 
also been remarkable is tlic very natural manner ui >^hid) 
Avomen have been able to find their place, This has not 
been tnarred by ugly and unseemly fights and struggle, 
violence and hate, Indeed, this smooth evolution has been 
in keeping with India's tradition and genius, But we should 
not overlook the fact Unit tlic man who more than anybody 
else made it ]>ossib]e Avas Gundhljj, with his i)on*vjolent fight 
for independence, 


OUR OWN TIMES 

Hannnh Sen 

‘I'hc pwitiou that Indian ivoiitcn occupy loiUty 

vciy largely tlic I’esulc oC a IKtlc incite Uian a 
(Ciitiiry of earnest endeavour on the pan of social 
refonnen* cducationUts and j^olitical Icaclcnt; for ir 

n-as ilic 20tU ceniury iliut really ushered in an era of 
dynanne change and new conccjiu \^hich ruiitlaniciually 
aifccUKl the status of ^vcmlcn, giving In it n fi'c*h dignity 
rind importance. Jn Iiulia. hccuiise of Iicf ]>o11t)raf 
snhjection at the time, piogrcssivc nu^vcincnts ha.d a 
iwliiical tinge and were the refletiion of a people's 
decenniimiion to Uirow* off all slmcklcs of hondage. 
The w'omcn'a inovemeiu w^s nt) exception to the rule. 
I’hcrcfoiLS it WU8 only when India gaincti her political 
frcetlom and ciueTii^d as an ]ndc|>eiKknt Suvcrclgu 
Republic dut ^voinen truly came into their own as 
equal Parma'S with men- riiis principle of cc|iiuliiy 
was incorporated in the Objectives Resolution of Free 
India in 1547 and was later elaborated In the Consiitiitmn 
ol the Indian Republic. 

The recognition of the right of wi>im!n to com* 
jdctc equality opened up new | Kith ways t)f service 
and cncouragctl women to play an incrcasijigly effective 
role in public, affairs. Those ivho liavQ watclial India's 
social and political ti'ends in the decades |irior to 
lier independence regard the rapid advjincc of wnicn 
and llicir easy adaptation la new days of life ns n 
staggering achievement. Much of itic credit for this 
is due to the liberal attitude adopted towaixh women 
by die social and political thiiikci's ol the day. Tlicy, 
one and all, believed tliat India's jirogrcss ivas closely 
linked with women’s advancement: and that if India 
wished to recapture her j»si gieatncss, she should 
permit her women to share, and sliarc fully, in the 
glorious task. 
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NINETilENTH CENTCRY BACKGROUND 

A review of India's recent social history poinis to njany 
outotunding events u significant landmarks in the awakening 
and emancipation of her women. It will be remembered diat, 
as an outcome of internal wars and the misinterpretation of 
customs and religious sanctions, the condition of troincn in 
India was at its lowest efab during the gi'Cater part of die 
19th century. It is an admitted fact that in uphcat’uis brought 
about by political forces and foreign domination, women 
usually suiter the most. Korttinately, during this pcrioil of 
women’s greatest degradation, there were deep stirrings of 
conscience among the in tcHigentsia of the coiumy. 

The tide of degeneracy l)egan to iiini xvltli the penverfui 
reformist movemenb of the nud*19ili century. l«l by Rsija 
Ram Mohan Roy in Bengal, Justice Ran:t<lc in Bombay and 
S^v'aiui Dayananda Sarasvaii in the Punjab- To them, the 
British occupation of India was not entirely an unnuxed evil. 
These Indian suiwarls, who contributed so nibiiantialiy to 
the ^taping of India's destiny, wtre profoundly iuilucnced and 
motivated by British racionaibm, liberalism and democracy. 
In the l)ackgTound idso were tlie activities of foreign 
missionaries, which, though laudable in parts, often causecl 
some misgiving. These missionaries were anjong rhe first to 
carry on a strumous campaign against the social disabilities 
then prevalenL Polygamy, child marriage, enforced widotv* 
hood and sari—all aJfectii^ women-rcceivetl the full force of 
their impact. Believing that a close relationship existed 
between the social practices and the religious faitli of tlie 
people, the missionaries directed their fiercest aiwcka against 
religious as well as social insettudons. Evangelical work 
Conned an essential part of their programme, leading to large* 
scale conversioiu from Hinduism. This naturally provo^ 
a reaction among Hindus. Measures were devised to counter¬ 
act the inroads of foreign missionaries. Hindu religious and 
social reformers sprang into leadcrslxip to take the initiaiivL 
in such matters. The most notable among them was Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, who lived a life of dedicated service ami 
with whose name is intimately associated die establishment of 
the Brahmo Samaj (a reformed sect of Hinduism), the 
founding of educational institutions and, above all, the 
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oE rdigiom qtiesuoning and a broadened ouaook. I Jxc ••K^ 
of sfxial and religious reform dawned. 

The entry aWiu this time ol such I'chgJous sav.inis .is 
S.arvi“toaoda, Aouio B.sa.u and .SU^'r Nivcdi.a .mo 
llie strugsla for social and cducaUonal adva.iccmcm ruulu. 

lirite between religious and social oliscvaiiccs. 
dmnidiout the 19 iU caitury and even later, religious 
Skoractated the most prog.jssive thought jmd t. m 
Wi* Gopal Krishna Gokhale and the louiidaiion of the 
Servants ot India Society in 1905, there was ^mc sh.it in 
emphasis. Gokhale and his colleagues paved the way for a 
more intellectual and factual approach to the ^oluMon o£ 
social and other problems. The trad.uo.i set by them to a 
extent fixed the pattern of soaal work and sucssed the 
value of specific and scientific uaimng. 


SPBARHfiAD 0? ATTACK 

With lire turn of the century, new ideas began to sweep 
across the country, and it was then that women’s or^niza* 
tiom and a strong women’s movement took shape. Women 
entered public life and themselves became, through their 
oreamzadoni. the spearhead of attack aganisc itratiwal 
orthodoxy, iniustice and dbcriminatiou. Working in collah 
oration with Indian women, and often guiding and 
inspiring them, were British women of ouisundmg suture 
who came equipped with the experience and practical wisdom 
of the West. Among those who left a Listing impress of 
their penonaJity were Margaret Noble-Iaier to be known as 
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Sister NiveOita-Annic i^csant and Margaret Coihins. AU of 
(hem, Irish hi oiigin, sufBrageiic in s}TnpatIiy and ionnei* 
jxtrticipanis in tlic Irish Home Rule agitation, were drawn 
to India by her spiritu:d and cultural heritage. They came to 
Icam but they remainetl to serve. By tlieir contrihudon 
losvards educational expansion and political freedom, and by 
their championship of the cause of the downtrodden and die 
underprivileged, they won a Inning place in the hearts of 
the Indian people. 

Many wcie the momentous events that punctuated this 
period of India’s history, In 1914, Annie Besanc entered 
Indian politics and delivered her famous aildress "Wake up 
India", In 1917, she was elected the first woman President of 
the Indian National Congress and, in the same year, with the 
lirip of Margaret Cousins founded the Indian VVomen*.^ 
Association in Madras, which became a model for women's 
jnstitiitions elsewhere. Enihu&iasm for political freedom 
gained in intensity, and with it came the realization that 
freedom for women was an integral part of freedom for die 
nation. It was in 1917 tliat the question of tvomen’s franchise 
was also mooted. deputation of women, with Sarojini 
Naidii as sj>okcsin:iii, presented a Memorandum to Mr. E. S, 
Mont^u, then British Secretary of .State for India, dcroandii^ 
votes for women as well as incrcasetl cdu&ctional and health 
radii ties. They stoosl firmly and unequivocally for the open 
door of election. This incident marked a distinct phase in 
the story of India's emergent womanliood. Public meetings 
und local conferences were held and, two years later, another 
deputation of women waited on the Parliamentary Coin- 
mi ctee on tlic Government of India Bill. It w-as decided 
that votes for women, being a domestic subject, should be 
left to the Imlian legislatures to decide. Women encountered 
very little opposition in these legislatures and, by 1929, they 
v^•e^e eiifrancWscd on the same terms as men, thereby becoming 
a very vital unit in national life. 

Another factor of deep concern to women at the time was 
the advent of Mahatma Gandhi on the political scene. As u 
man of vision and an uncompromising fighter, lie was India's 
most effective exponent of national and individual freedom. 
Both in his person and in his teachings Gandhiji embodied 
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•A synilieiic approach to tlic problem! oH tlic people. He was 
not merely a politidao but also a constructive worker, social 
reformer, friend d the poor and weibwUlicr of ^^•omen- 
Unclcr his direction, die Indian National Congress, established 
many years earlier, became a live instrument of progress. 
His loyal attachment to truth and non-violence had a ivide 
appeal; and when he placed before the counuy his ideals of 
swadeshi, non-cooperation and civil disobedience, the people 
were profoundly stirred and magnificently responsive. 
Women accepted his leadership as eagerly as did men. 
National consciousness was roused as never before and die 
jjeople v^re made aware of their duties no le^s Uian of dietr 
rights. 

Once women li:td decided to dnow themsdves whole* 
hcartedly into the liglit for political independence, their 
success in otlier fields was assured. In 1928, another woniaU'< 
this time an Indian, ^arojlnt Naidu-^was clioseii President 
of the Indian National Congress. Women further consoli* 
dated their gains in 1930 when three of them—Surojini 
Naidu, Jehanava Shah Nawat and Radliabai Siibbaroyaii- 
were invited to take pre in the discussions of the Round 
Table Gonrereiice, convened in London, to examine India's 
political needs and aspirations. Yet another sign of women's 
growing prestige was to be seen in the legislatures of tliu 
country. By 1940, there were as many as 80 women legislators, 
placing India third among the nations of die world in thi« 
respect. Adult franchise and complete political equality 
came witli the independence of India and the adoption of die 
new Constitution in 1950. The cliaptcr on I'undamenul 
Rights—Articles 14 and IS-guaranteed to all citizens, irres|xr* 
tive of sex, "equality before ilie law", "equal protection of 
the law" and "equality of opportunity in matters of public 
employment". Thenceforward women enjoyed the same right 
as men to vote and to contest elections, to seek and to hold 
public office and to exercise all public functions. 

With die growth of political power canic added respon* 
sibilities. I'o women, it became an inescapable duty to cross 
(he circumscribed frontiers of their homes and extend their 
services to a larger world. This explains the presence today of 
large numbers of women in the administrative depanraenis 
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of the Govermiicju; in the various services, professions and 
vocations; in all grades of legislatures, and in die Central 
and State Cabinets. WJien the first gcneiul elections were 
held in 1952, masses of women look advantage of iheir new 
status and everdsed their vote with discretion and enthusiasm, 
fully justifying ilieir country’s faith. Their position in public 
adaii’s has been ^ve?l stabilized and no prejudice is likelv to 
stand in die way of further advancement. 


WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS 

Side by side tvith these poJitical changes, a multiplicity 
of women’s organizations was formed to meet tlie nctv 
challenges and to furnish the necessary services, la tlie early 
years, many associations-tlxc fine being the Ary 2 Mahila 
.Samaj foicnded by Ihindita Rajuabai Ranade in Poona—load 
ns their main objective the removal of women's social dis¬ 
abilities. When the role of education as a great liberating 
force came to be recognized, educational programmes were 
included in their activities, 5ewi Sndnns and Widows’ Homes 
were established both to give shelter to the ill-treated and 
the helpless and to arrange for such general education and 
vocational training as wotikl facilitate their re-absorption 
into the community. 

With the spread of education, more and more women 
left their homes in order to dedicate dieraselves to die service 
of tiieir people. Women's organizacioas increased in number 
and variety, each performing its own allotted task. At the 
present day, a few tlioiLsand of them exist, spreading the 
message of hope and courage throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Some of them have developed multi¬ 
purpose programmes which touch life at many points-sodal, 
educational, cultural, economic and political. With their 
widening range of activities, these o^nizations offer a 
splendid chance of leadership to women. They consider it 
their prerogative to discuss and to contribute to all matters 
of national interest. Their journals, the Stri Dhcrma of the 
Women's Indian Association, the Rosfmi of the .All-India 
Women's Conference and the R7iU€tin of the National Council 
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of Woineu, reinforce the extensive propaganda directed by 
them cowards the cause tliey cherish. 

A few organizations of ulMndia slants have reached an 
eminence that has brought iliem international recognition 
and repute, The best known are the National Council of 
Women, tlie AlUndia Women's Conference, the Yoimg 
Women’s Ghriscian Association and the Federation ol' 
University M'omen. They were formid 30 to 35 years 
ago and have already covered die country with a network 
of active bi'anclies. All of them have inicmalionnl afBJia- 
lions. The National Council of Women was nffilimed to 
the International Council in 1925 and tlie AlUndi.i Women's 
Conference enjoys direct consultative status with the Unifetl 
Nations. 

The aims and objectives of the N.C.W.I. and the A.I.W.C, 
aie somewhat similar. It was through dieir joint elTbrEs 
that the women's movement developed and women's rights 
and grievances became ihe focal point of public concern. Jn 
most matters affecting svomen, these two associations hav'c 
usually been consulted. Tlie Y.W.C.A. in India, in keeping 
with similar org;anj2ations In other countries, has concentrate<l 
ixs resources chiefly on building hostels and commercial schools 
for ^voriting women. The Federation of University Women 
amongst its other duties watches over and supports ^vomen'i 
academic and professional clmms. 

An organization of more recent gix^wth and of ecjual 
worth, the Kastuvbn Gandhi National Memorial Trust, was 
founded in 1944 aa a symbol of a nation's homage to a great 
woman. Its special contribution, unique in some wavs, has 
been Its almost exclusive desotion to the well-being of women 
and cliildren residing in the rural areas. Through its train¬ 
ing piT^rammes and its band of selfless workers, it has sent 
out several thousands of gram setnhas and other tveJfarc 
penonnel for service among village women. 

For the expansion of the women’s movement and the 
development and success of women’s oiganiraiions, notable 
contributions have been made by several hundreds of women 
of merit and ability who are still active in the field of work. 
Their names cannot be recorded here fw they axe too many, 
To mention some wotxld be to make invidious distinctions. 
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They deserve n whole book to themselves if adequate tribute 
U to be paid to their splendid services to their country and 
their people. Their personal sacrifices, the untold indignities 
they endured during the freedom struggle, their patience and 
their faith ivill continue to guide and inspire younger women 
for generations to come. 

In aise&siDg the value of tlie work done by women and 
women's organisations, the role played by men and men’s 
oiganhations cannot be overlooked. In India, these two 
scieams of workers Itavc criss-crossed each other's paths in a 
spirit of mutual undeistending and friendly co-operation. 
Women have not had to labour alone and unassisted. The 
struggle w.is between liberalism and conservatism rather than 
between men and ^vomen. Women's improved status, even 
in the economic and political spltercs, irUere there was some 
degree of con diet and rivalry, tvas the outcome of the active 
{partnership of fiec-thinkir^ men and women. 

It would be pertinent to refer, ixi tliis pare of the narra¬ 
tive, to the valuable seivices rendered in the cause of women’s 
welfare by other agencies which have a mixed membership. 
Women have functioned as successfully through them as 
ilirough their own exclusive organizacions. 'The Bbarat 
Scouts and Guides have made guiding, with all its benefits, 
a regular feature of school life and the Bharat Sevak Samaj. 
with its extensive and varied projects, is fast developing into 
a welfare organisation of great promise. 'The sdiemes 
formulated by the Red Cross Society have helped consider¬ 
ably in the promotion of health services; and the activities 
of profeMional and political bodies, each with its own specific 
aims, present a variegated paticm of highly creditable and 
useful work. Against .a background such as this, the rapid rise 
of women and their easy march towards emancipation 
became inevitable. 


SOCIAL AND LBCAL CHANGES 
'X'he social no less than the political evolution of lire 
19th century had its repercussions in many directions, with 
far-reaching effects. The old attitude towards women, as 
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individuals and members of the community* was tlra^ticaKy 
revised. Ic yieldctl to a more rational appraisnJ of their 
rigliiful place in che family and in .socieiy, The double 
‘►laudartl of moralitj', wliich dcmandetl perfect chastity and 
fidelity from women aloi^e, was questioned; and die conven* 
tioi« of snti and enforced ivldowhood ceased to l)e popular. 
l)oubls u'cre expressed as to U'heiher they uire veligions in¬ 
junctions. The consensus of opinion definitely in favour 
of change. \Viib the adoption of the Preveniiou of Sat! Act 
in the way to the removal of social anachronisms which 
had rausotl so much distjess to Hindu women was laid ojx'ii, 
and the passing of the Widow Rcmairiage Act in I85r> wa.s its 
natural corollary. It legalbrcd the marriage of widows and 
declared the issitc of such marriages legitimate. 

It was a strange irony that the very mca.turcs which liad 
l>ecn designed in the jsast to protect women and to safeguard 
them from exploitation led to practices that defeated ihelr 
purpose. It is icell knoun that the rigours of snii and the 
ill-treatmcJU of widows often drove women to prostitution or 
to seek refuge in the piecinctt of temples, where they became 
\ iciims of (heir own ignorance. The Widow Remarriage Act 
came none too soon, nor the homes and training centres rhai 
wei'c set up by sodiil ik^lfarc agencies to ameliorate their 
condition and to olTer tlicm neitf opportunities for economi<* 
independence. Groiving educaiional racilltits brought fresh 
liop^, and the social stigma attached to widows steadily Iiegau 
to disappear. 

The reformer.s next iuriie<I their attention to the eviK 
of pnlj-gamy and early marriuge, both of which had greatly 
handicapped women’s social advancement. In rc^rd to early 
mavi'iftge, though consummation very seldom if at all took 
place before the onset of puberty, there was always the danger 
of early widowhood. Child widows weie, in those by-gone 
days, not an infrequent phenomenon and an ommoded 
social code condemned them to a life of unrelieved chastity. 
This was the raison d'etre for the agitation ro vigorously led 
by Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, that marriage should take place 
at a more mature age. In some of the states—Barotla, Indore 
and ^fy50^e—then atlmiiifstered by enligbtoned Indian nilcrs, 
social legislation in this respect mode its fint beginnings: 
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but it wa$ not tiJl 1924 tliac die macier taken up for 
serious consideration by the Central Legislature of the country. 
After prolonfed debate, the Bilf in question was referred to 
an Age of Consent Committee, and in 1929 the Child Marrbge 
Restrami Act w put into force. By iu provisions, the age 
of consent witliin marriage was fixed at 18 for boys and 14 for 
girls, and outside marriage at IS for girls. Amendments to 
this Act finaliy raised the age of marrij^ for girls to IS and 
the age of consent outside marriage to IS. Statistics and 
sample surveys conducted by social scientists show, however, 
that the large majority of marriages in India-more than 77 
per cenc-now take place after girls have reached the atre of 
17 years- 


BAN ON P0I.YGA^^Y 

Polygamy, like purdah, is rapidly becoming an insdtution 
of the past. Li a country where there have been for many 
decades 8e^'e^aI milHou fewer womeo than laen, polygamy 
could never have been practisecl on a massive scale. Never* 
dieless, in the context of the changing social structure and 
the giotving emancipation of women, it could not very well 
have been tolerated, even in a small way. Since 1955, 
polygamy has been completely outlawed by legation among 
all sections of die people, except the Muslims, who continue 
to he governed by their personal and religious laws. It was 
felt ilxai the enforcement of the will of the majority on a 
minority coinmxmiiy would not be an act of wisdom. In 
jtistificaiion of this .stand, the I^w Minister of the Govern* 
ment of India pertinently remarked: "In the sphere of 
legislation, as in other spheres, true reformation is a process 
of evolution rather than revolution... .Priorities are important 
and have to be observed... .For an ultimate assimilation 
of the whole community we must begin triih the larger 
section of the community, which can appropriately be assimi* 
la led by a uniform piece of legislation.'* 

Purdah, which kept women, particularly Muslim women, 
secluded and segregated, has given way in the face of enlighten¬ 
ed propaganda. Whilst it may be true chat purdah promoted 
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o£ modem life. Happily, everywliere end ,n dl 
Muslim and non-Muslim, women have gained m poi*« ?na 
and are firmly breaking away from the r«tnctions 

incomplete without some reference to the played by the 
Xn »1 LinI Conference in cHe U.e_l?ih cenenry 
Th«e were chc days when even leading 
deeply involved with social problems as w.th poliiiral r.hl.K 
m Indian National Congress, whose mam 
was politics, nonetheless saw the dependence ot political gams 
on s^al progress. By mutual arrangement the 

both Oie Conference and the CongreK w^ ' w' atS 
pandat, in iramedUte succession to each other. This w. s a 
admission of their affinity of interests and it enhanced F«- 
tige of both organiratioDs. There was a tremendous ui»iirgc of 
feeling, and social reform became a subject of universal concern. 

&me years afterwards, under the fiery onslaught of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, tliis partnership was £ 

and the Indian National Congress maintained a 
aloofness With the parting of die ways, Gokhale and othCT 
:i^herofTmminen« artL and, in an attemiit to ream 
a balance in national objectives, ' 

reservedly with the social reform movment. To seme «wnd 
but in a new form, the old reht.onslup between *« I”-*'" 
Nadonal Congress and social changes was restmed whro 
Mahatma Gandhi assumed poUtical leadership and *orcctull^y 
diMcted the attention of his colleagues to the latent poten¬ 
tialities ot women and to the compelling urgency for social 

reform and comlrucdve work- 

Though the last chapten in ihe social evoluuou of women 
have vet to be written, the recent adoption by the^ncxal 
Parliament of the main sections of the Hindu Code Bill was 
an immense step forward and brought some very welcome and 
vital changes in the status of women. Till then, womens 
progress in respect of social legislation had somewhat lagged. 
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I'hcir legal rights of inUeriuncc, marriage and guardianship 
remained vexed problems for many years. local and piece* 
meal efforts were iniciated from time to lime to remove their 
more distressing grievances. But the absence of uniformity 
and universality in these laws made them ineffectual, as mis- 
cieanis ofteit escaped to States where the laws were not 
operative. Ojjmion in favour of a unified civil code gradually 
gained ground and led to the framing of the Hindu Code Bill, 
whidi covered such subjects as marriage and divorce, sue- 
cession and also guardianship and adoption. The main 
purpose of the Bill was to equate the differences then existing 
between men and women among Hindus. Buddhists, Jains 
and Sikhs. Muslims, Christians and Panis were not affected, 
as their laws concerning women were more liberal 


HINDU CODE LEGISLATION 

The first instalment ol the Hindu Code Bill, the Hindu 
MaiTinge Act of 1955, enforced monogamy, outlawed polygamy 
and conferred equal rights.of divorce on both men and women. 
Tlic passage of the second instalment, the Hindu Succession 
Act, was not as smooch. It dealt with the most complicated 
branch of Hindu law. Yet, several far-rcachmg amendments 
^ve^c accepted which fundamentally affected women’s rights 
of inheritance. Among women’s gains under this Act, the 
most consequential was the extension of their '’limited estate” 
to one of absolute control over their property, no matter bow 
acquired. Hitherto, except in regard to rtridftano—property 
acquired through gift—women had no rights of disposal The 
second important change recognised the right of the daughtw 
and her children to succeed equally with the son and his 
children to all the properly of either parent 

The other main clauses of the Act sometimes favoured 
women and sometimes men- The mother was placed in a 
higher line o£ sticccasion than the father and tire r^bt of 
residence in the family dwelling house was accc»ded to the 
unmarried, deserted, separated or widowed daughmr. These 
privileges were conceded to women as, because of past 
neglect and discrimination, they were likely to be in a state of 
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economic dependence for some years to come, But ilicy 
were more dmn counteibolanced by the retenciou of the 
principle of survivorship lu the HiMksham system, 'vhich 
tipped the balance in favour of sons. The women of India 
are fully conscious of this nnd other defects in the Hindu 
Succession Act of 1956. and they will not rest liJI all legisb- 
lion which couaicis with the principle of equality is repealed 
ox modified. 

The third and lust sections of die Hinthi Code Bill, on 
adoption and jpiardian.ship, have also passed into law in the 
form oC the Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act of 1956 
and tlie Hindu Adopdon and Maintenances Act of 1956. 
Tlie clauses, in their attempt to safeguai-d adequately tiie 
mother's right to he the natural guardian of her children 
and to hove a say iu the adoption of a child, represent a 
significant departure from old atiicudes and practic^ whirii 
is certainly rery satisfying to women. Legal rccc^iiion has 
hecni given also to the right of either parent, under certain 
ciTCiunstances, to adopt a son or a daughter. Tor tho.« 
very important and vital changes that have found their way 
into the old and somewhat rigid system of Hindu laws. 
India an<l her women are deeply indebted to two great 
lawyers for their valuable and indefatigable services in the 
cause of social reform—Sri Bcnegal Narsing Rau, the 
main ardritect of the new legislation, and Dr. B. R, Ambcdkar, 
who helped, as Law Mmistar, to pilot the bills in the earlier 
and more difficult years. 

Another problem rather disturbing to women' is that of 
prosriiuiion, an evil common to most countries. It has 
recently come to the forefront of social planning. The 
Association of Moral and Social Hygiene in India, assisted 
by allied organizations, has been in the vanguard of die 
agitation for the pnq^er control of prostitution in all its 
forms. They have pressed for suiubU revision of csdsting 
laws; for the introduction of sex education in schools and 
colleges; for the registration, licensing and inspection of 
homes for women and children; and for the appointment 
of a strong vigilance police force, Their laboui'S, spread 
over a period of several decades, have begun to bear 
fruit. 
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When tlie Central Social Welfare Board appouiied a 
conunittee of women in 1955 to enquire into che causes and 
conditions of prostitution and to submit iheir lecommenda* 
tioos, public attention was vividly drawn to the dangers of 
this social vice and the inadequacy of present laws. Compre' 
Iiensive legislation was framed and its passage through 
Parliament was watched with the deepest concern. The 
presence in Parliament of women members and their earnest 
anxiety to promote such legislation augurs w'ell for the future. 
The eradication of most social ills and the removal of social 
handicaps arc now in sight. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGR£&5 

As has been indicated already, the changes iu tlic life and 
position of women were greatly accelerated by che spread of 
modem educidon. The Hrst j^ltase of diis system of educa* 
tion in India can be traced to die early 19 ih century, when 
the East India Company became the paramount power. At 
that time a fairly extensive system c^ Arabic and Sanskrit 
schools existed, whicli regarded knowletige primarily as a 
means to spiritual growdi. When, under Macaulay, English 
was introduced as the court language and beoune the medium 
of instruction in higft scliools. the indigenous schools fell into 
disfavour. They were unable to adjust themselves to the new 
needs of a changing society; and the novel experiment of 
teaching people tlirough a foreign language took precedence. 
With the good came the bad, and many were the unhappy 
results : the development of vernacular literature was retarded, 
a cleavage was created between che intelligentsia and the 
rest of the people and the aim of learning, from beuig spiritual 
and religious, with its emphasis on che fonnaiion of diaracier. 
became increasii^^ly utilicarUn, When the new type of 
education came into v^e, planned to supply the personnel 
required for running a bureauaaiic regime, it was r^rded 
as unsuitable for women, A distaste for it develop^ and 
women soon lapsed into a state of illiteracy. 

Isiiwarchaotlra Vidyasagar, an early pioneer and a noted 
educationist, foresaw the interdependence of social progress 
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and educational advancement. He devoted in any yeius to 
the fiirilierance o£ women's education. By 1847, with the 
founding of the first women's college—Beihuuc College—in 
Calcutta, resistance to modern education was broken ; and by 
1885, primary and secondary education of the new pattern 
was generally accepted as desirable for girls. In the beginning 
progress was slow, and it was only in 1882 that an Indian 
University sent out its first women graduate?, The situation 
since (hen has greatly altered. 

An analysis of tlie statistics of (he last few decades show 
a steep gradient in die number and diversity oC educationul 
institutions for women and of the students who make ii'>e oi 
them. In 1954*55, for which figures arc available, women 
students in schools of all grades were well over 8^ million : 
in universities and institutes of higher learning, 36^000; uiid 
in technical, vocational and special schools nearly 200,000« 
These figures relate only to govtmnicnc and government* 
aided institutions and do not include unrecognised private 
schools and colleges, where an appreciable number of women 
end girls receive education. 

The educational survey of 1954*55 struck anoUier cheer* 
ful note. The old disparity in the numbers of educated men 
and educated women, so disquieting 50 years before, was 
being gradually but surely reduced. A comparison of (he 
stacistici of that year with those of the previous year revealed 
tliac, taking into account all categories of teadiing institutions, 
female students increased by nearly 10% in one year and 
male students by only just above S%* But with the ratio of 
literate men to literate women standing roughly at 5 to 1 , 
a big gap still remains and it will take years of careful 
planning to bridge it completely. 

The urgency and value of women's education lus been 
well recognised. There is no legal bar any more to women 
seeking any form of education. All Univcisitics have been 
thrown open to them, and the Constitution of India has 
conferred on them equal right of access to ail educational 
opportunities. For some years now, lyomen liavc travelled 
freely along the broad highway of education. For their own 
special aptitudes and interests, they have been provided with 
special institutions attached to most of the Universitie:) of 
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the couDixy, such as the Lady Irwin and oiher colleges of 
home science, tUe Lady Hardinge Medical College, the 
College of Nuning at the Centre and several schools for the 
training of healtli visitors. There is also an exclusive women's 
University, widi iis headquarters at Bombay, catering lo 
women’s specific requirements. Home science studies, once 
woefully neglected, now form an important adjunct of all 
ctIuGuional ciirrimla. In consequence of these added fadli* 
tics, it is expected Uut women’s education will receive a fresii 
impetus and that ts’omcn will make more effective use of the 
cdtKational institutions and programmes at present available. 
It is expected al.^o diat in the planned drive against illiterAcy 
now engaging the attention of the educational authorities, 
nnd in ilie or^nized spread of social education among the 
adult population, women will benefit equally with men. 
The recent deliberations of olRcialiy appointed commissions, 
loprcseniing all levels of education, their reports and iheir 
recommendations are significant pointers to the changes that 
lie ahead and the attempu that are to be made to remove 
the defects of the old system and to bring it more in conform* 
iiy with Lite genius and needs of the people. The peculiar 
interests of women and of other distinctive sections of the 
community Imve received particular emplusia. 


WIDER HORIZON 

The impact of education on the economic status of 
tvomen has been as strong as its impact on other aspects of 
women’s developmcnL Women's economic horizon, once 
limited to household chores or labour on the farm, has 
expanded considerably. As each new need arose, a new 
service was released. Women’s first response was to the call 
for teachers. More than a hundred years ago they took to 
this profession, and today they constitute 21 per cent of 
the million teachers In the country. Witli the establishment 
of hospitals and health centres, women have qualified ai 
doctors, nurses, health visitors and midwives; and when law 
colleges, agricultural, engineering and other professional 
institutes opened tlieir doors to them, they invaded their 
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preciucii aUo. There is scaicely any avenue of employment 
^vhich women have not entered. 

By iu precise sutemeni dial no ciuren shall, on greund 
of sex, be ineligible for any employment or office under (he 
sute, the Consdeution baa greatly enhanced women's economic 
status. In fulfilment of this obligation, die Covcrnrucnt of 
India deddeti to throw open all its servires-educatlonai, 
foreign, political, udministrative, medical, etc.—(o women, on 
die ^me terms as men. It is not surprising, dicioforc, dial 
tvorucii are to be seen increasingly in all types oI services, pro¬ 
fessions and vocations. Their recoitl of work an<l ihcir ability 
have raised them to positions of high distinction as Cabinet 
Minister, Governors of 5tai« and even as ambassadors. 

In the lower grades of occupation women are eqiiully 
jiroiected ngainsi exploitation, 'i'lie Government of IiuUa 
has accepted the convendon of "equal value", adopted by the 
International Labour Organization a few years ago. I'lie 
Central Pay Commission used this principle as the basis of 
its recommendations aud, by making it a directive principle 
of aute policy, the Constitution furdier accentuated its 
importance. But even before that, in 1948, the Minimum 
Wages Act, while providing for die fixing of minitnuoi wage» 
for certain scheduled jobs, did not iiermit the fixation of 
different rates for men and women workers. 

It would seem thus that the road tu economic 
independence has become broad, dear and safe. Yet 
unemployment, pardcuUrly among die lower income 
groups, is said to be on the upgrade; and women's re¬ 
luctance to seek pursuits outside tlieir homes, chough very 
mucli weakened in recent years, still stands in die way of their 
total economic emancipation. Tlie University Education 
Commission, in iu Rcjwt of 1952* tried to put women's 
domestic preoccupations in their right perspective. While 
agreeing that "die gieatesc profession of women is, and will 
continue to be, that of tlie home-maker", the Report urged 
"yet her world should not be limited to that relationship". 
Much thought has been devoted to this problem and to the 
formulation of schemes that would effect a harmonious 
adjustment between women's economic interests within and 
outside their homes. 
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I lie Planning Goui mission, die Indus ti ies Dcpartuicuts 
o£ the Central and State Go\'enunents as wcU as private 
agencies like lUe Indian Co-operative Union have unani¬ 
mously sup^wited ilie view that cottage as well as small-scale 
industries ^vUidi allow some o£ the processes to be done in 
the home ^vould specially apjjeal to women. Plans totvard;< 
this end have be« evolved and are ia dif£e«nc stages ol 
execution. Often, us an integral part of tlic traming centres, 
iliCTc arc shelicix'd workshops wliac the sale of the 
linished articles arc the rcspondbility of the sponaoring 
authority. 

A new venture in this Add has been the Immily Welfare 
Service, inaiiRmated about two years ago by tl« Central 
Minhiry of Commerce and Industry in conjunction with the 
C.'entnil .Social Welfnix Hoard. It serves the tivo-foltl [lurpoac 
of providing employment to tvoincn as well us cerraiu wclfaic 
«iemces, such u medical aid, family counselling and childcare, 
i'o each factory citablishcd under its aegis is attached u 
committee of \voinen who, in an honorary capacity, act as 
II liaison between tlic workers and the Government. This 
•.ers'icc has already grown into u jjopular jno>'ement, with 
l)riglit promise for the lutiirc. To ^wmen economically 
liurd-|>t'eucd it holds out hope of jelief. 

riiere arc also other schemes utider tbe direction and 
cunuol of Ministries of the Governnieiu which subitantiuUy 
<* 00 tribute to the economic ^rclfarc of \vomen. The most 
extensive and varied fall w*iUnn the orbit of die uewly 
aj^pciiucd Ministry of Community Devclojnnent. Vast proj¬ 
ects Jiuvc been {>ut into operation throughout die country¬ 
side on a scale und inagoitude ntvn seen before, They ai*c 
ilcsigned to mobilize all the rcsourecs of the village community 
an<l to cifect an nU*JX>und tlcvclopmeiu of the life o£ the 
people. These village projects have becoiue iui essential 
featmc of India's programine of revolutionary ami dynamic 
vliangc. Under their impetus, a new pattem of village life 
is being born, in every part of which ivomen will be rcquirctl 
to play a vital role. As villagclevel ivcrkers, teadiers, craft . 
instructors, docton, midwives, nurses or dait a host of women 
ivill receive employment and will carry the nio^sgc of better 
living lo the rvmoieat coineis of the country. 'The community 
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development programme has been planned to reach cvci^ 
village, bringing about sweeping developments and the 
promise of mass employment. 


EEAJ.TH SERVICES 

An encoui'aging feature of the comniuihty projects is 
their emphsisis on Iicaleh services, lliat health measures arc 
indispensable lo all integrated prc^'aminos of community 
welfare Iras been fully recogni^tcd. tiforis to improve htalib 
have been grtatly intensified since India gained her freedom. 
Within the limits of available funds, health aTviecs lutve 
ligurcd prominently in all sclwines of planned development 
riie absence of adequate facilities in the past resulted in 
widespread epidemics and in heavy maternal and infaiu 
mortality. The position has to wane extent been corrected, 
but a great deal remains to be done. Tire Government of 
India is aware of this and is in tlie process of carrying out a 
nation-wide programme for the establishment of a network 
of health cenn'Cs. 

International aid and the co-operation oflered by W.H.O. 
and U.N.I.C.E.F. in some of the health projects of the country 
are helping appreciably to speed «p expansion and to raise 
the standard of medical education and cai'e. In the rural 
areas, tliey supplement the work of the community projects 
and the mobile health vans maintained by government 
deparunents and voluntary welfare 0Jgani2atic»ns. It is 
confidently expected diat 1961 -thc final year of tlie second 
Plan period-will witness the full coverage of Uic half a 
million villages of India. 

In respect of women’s health, there is also giwing 
undersunding of the necessity for family planning. Mudi 
publicity has been given to the injurious eifects of uiiconiroHed 
spacing of children on the health of the mother and on the 
vitality of the community. The early pioneen in ihis field 
were voluntary agencies or interested individuals. When the 
problem began to be viewed from the economic angle, stress 
was laid on the advisability of stabilizing the population at a 
level consistent with the requirements of the national economy, 
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raid measures for family Jimitadon aad concroi became jjart of 
government policy. The vast amount of propaganda 
broadcast by ihc Family Planning AssociatioQ of India has 
not been in vain. Though the rate of population increase 
in India, approximately l^% per annum, is iowr than that 
of the U.S.A., the United Kingdom and other advanced 
countries, it has been generally held that it must be greatly 
lowered as tliere is dangci of the growth of the population 
outstripping the rate of economic and social progress. 

During the first Five Year Plan period the Central 
Ministry of Hcaldi received an allotment of Rs. 65 iaklu for 
the purpose of conducting research, rarrymg out field experi* 
ments on didcreni methi^s and assisting in tlte extension of 
ihc rdevant services. A fnrUier scej> was taken in 1956, soon 
alter the commencement of Uie second Five Year Plan, when 
a Iiigli*j>owered Board on Family Planning, consisting of 
olHdals and non*officials, men and ^ronten, was set up by die 
Coveriunent of India under the cbaxrmansliip of the Healeli 
Minister. At j'u first meeting, die Board made some fai** 
reaching recommendations wliich are likely to be adopted by 
the Government of India and are calculated to stimulate, 
vitalize and atld to the existing services. Among the recom* 
mendations, the most significant <ire the assurance of linandal 
asistunce to n(>n*governiTiental oiganizadons ; the provision of 
publicity vans, equipped with audio-visual aids, to be used 
by the propaganda teams; and die appoiutment of additional 
women doctoit in selected primary health units to implement 
family planning programmes. During the last few years, 
people's minds liave been steadily conditioned lo accept the 
l^eneTus of family planning. He^tli clinics are well patron¬ 
ized, and tlieir advice and guidance readily sought. 

Among othex* measures for the medical cal'© of women arc 
the Maternity Benefits Acts, which arc applicable to women 
working in factories. They are extensive in theii* influence 
and, in conformity with similar Acts in odicr countries, 
provide cave and protection to expectant mothers. 

In all these schemes of medical welfare, it is evident that 
women doaors liave a distinctive dnd definite place. The 
f.ady Hardingc Medical College and Hospital for Women in 
New Delhi is an expression of this faith. It wus founded 
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some decades ago and h;is rendered valuable smicu lo Uie 
community by adding to the number of ^vomen doctors 
graduating each year from other insdtucioJis of medical 
learning Plans are afoot to expand tliia college m well as 
ocher teaching units and to open up new oj^portunities to 
women for medical practice and career;. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it will be «en tliat in 
die promotion of welfare sdiemes and in the fonnubiion ot 
welfare legislation progressive women have played vs nole- 
wortliy a role tu the Government. 


I’UBUC CO OPKRATION 

The Planning Commission, in its rcj>orts relating to die 
Five Year Pbiis, has pointedly <lrawn atteniiou to the in¬ 
adequacy of government I'csources and the condnued import¬ 
ance of public assistance. The pace of the iniplemen cation of 
the progi’ammes depended, it said, on the extent of die co 
opeiation received from the people. It tvas vital that at every 
stage voluntary workers should assume joint responsibility 
with the Government. This principle it ajjpliecl vciy 
forcibly to planning for sodal tvelfare, a subject (hat lies very 
close to the hearts of women. In consequence of this, many 
new agencies were set up at govemoiental level for organizing 
public co-operadon on a national scale. In most of diem, 
women have a rnajor share in the responsibilities and are 
making significant contributions to national welfare. 

ThcM agencies have openetl up new and broadened 
avenues for public service. Througli sonic of them, (he 
Central Social Welfare Board for example, women are attempt¬ 
ing to bring about a coordinated and balanced deveiopment 
of welfare programmes for bodi the urban and rural areas. 
To prepare an exhaustive list of such otganizacions would not 
be practicable ; but a few may be mentioned by way of ilhiv 
tradon—the Kursing Council of India; die All-India Hand- 
loom Board; the All-India Handicrafts Board; the Sangeet 
Naiak Akadami and the Women’s Savings Campaign. Their 
very names signify their purpose and show how varied are 
women’s new interests. 
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On ilie international plane also there is evidence of the 
gro^'jng stature of women and the high place accoided them 
m public affairs. In all official dcl^tiom to important 
mternational conferences, lo the meetings of the United 
Nations, Its Coramissiom and iu SpedaUzed Agencies, women 
invariably find places- Indeed, modem women have gone 
far beyond the problems relating lo their personal rights. 
Having st»ired political emancipation, social equality, 
ewnomic independence and opportunities for educational 
advancement, they are turning their attention to ocher 
problems which are equally momeniovis. These problems 
include ilw health of the people ; the care and protection of 
(he backward and indigent; che eradication of social vice; 
the upgrading of ^ under-privileged; ilie preservation of 
India 5 cultural heritage; the eitecuiion of the Five Year Plans 
and, above all, security and justice for all mankind. Women 
arc bending their energies towards that end. They ate in 
the vanguard of progress as effective partner in all schemes 
of national planning, Yet they cherish those moral and social 
qualities that distinguished them in the pages of history. 
Wnh their feet firmly planted on their own native soil, 
and with pride in the noble aspects of their heritage, they 
are adjusting themsciva, widi notable success, to tXte pressures 
and demands of modem living. 


WOMEN IN INDIA AND ABROAD 

Lahshmi Mr non 

The lasc hundred ycai’s may rightly be called 'iliu age of \ 

woman's awakening' i» this tk’ovid. Although in history wc 
j'ead of the independence of women in certnin commiiiiitics in 
:ige5 past, such iudcjjendcnce w'as more inie of the piimitivr 
communities or of communities whicli had been left out of 
tlic main stream of European civilization. For cwn in 
unassailable sux^nghohU of democracy like Athens, wt>meu , 

;vei'c merely possessions and obtained cdiiraciou under gre:u 
difliculties. If Plato vrrotc that 'as far as the state is concerned 
flitre is no difference between the natures of men and women" ^ 
It svas because of the unequal laws and customs then pro- ' 

vailing in Greece. His pica that svoman ought to bo admitted 
to all the dudes and rights of man and his warning r^arding 
the loss to the state as a result of their restricted sphem of 
activity still remain unheard. VVe of course quote Platf), 

Mill and a dozcu others iu support of our plea for c<|uality. 
but alas, human society has to march a long wnv l>cfore 
this dream of philosophers and tlus ideal of {quality .'itul 
freetlom can be realized fully in actual life. 

The most remarkable thing about tbc .story of woman's 
pixjgress towards freetlom and equality is the .strange uniform* 
ity of its pattern. Whcthei' in Africa, America, Asia or 
Europe, the prejudices that hamper the path of progress, the 
obstacles that woman has to encounter and surmount seem 
almost identical, ft is this which makes the struggle not a 
national one but n human one, tlius lending kinship to mir 
ideals, methods and aebievenaents. * 

The peculiar disability atuched to ^vonian all over the 
world is based on religion. Woman's basic disability orig¬ 
inates in religion. Woman is temptress and is ^varned 
against in almost all religions of the world. Political <lis* 
ability is also bioZogically defined and beconies the basis for 
economic and social disabilities, lliat is why even in the 
most expansive moments of the French Revolution the rev<riu- 
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tionari€5 thought fic to reject ihe Declaratioa o£ the Rights 
of Woman. The popular slogans “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity" applied only to man, because the religious prej* 
iidjce against woman triumphed even when reason was 
presumed to have replaced religion. This happened not 
only in France but in other counties also. In the United 
States the question of franchise for women was considered at 
the Constitiuional Convention of 1787 and was rtitrvtd to 
the individual colonies- JelTerscin stood for the exclusion 
of women from political activity in a democracy. The object 
of such exclusion was to prevent "depravation of morals and 
ambiguity of issues" which would result if women were to 
mingle wiili men in public meetings I 
^ These prejudices persisted even after the advancement of 
women in the fields of education and Industry. Although 
pre^jressive literature, like the yindication of ike Rights of 
Women, and still later In 1869, Mill's Subjection of Women, 
influenced the movement for equality all over Europe and 
Asia, there were other and more potent factors. These need 
our attention for a proper evaluation of the problem. Here 
let me also state time the task for the colonial and backward 
territories was rendered less painful because of the pioneer 
efforts of the women of the West. We have shared the harvest 
garnered Ity iJicm, thus making the story of woman’s freedom 
a part of the lii story of general human progress. 


EQUAL PARnOffATlON 

The intimate relation benveen economic development 
und woman's emandpadon is an important fact which is often 
ignored. A good deal of the freedom and equality of the sexes 
we find in primitive communities is due to the fact chat, except 
for a few taboos based on- biological factors, there was equal 
economic participation. There was, generally speaking, no 
hidebound rule as to the different activides of man and 
woman. It was noted, for instance, among the Indian com¬ 
munities of America that while in some communities women 
did jobs which were regarded as properly those of men, in 
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ailjoiliing area^ men did jf>l« ^sliidi wore ckTiiuulv 
lownen'i. 

It 15 in feudal societies that we find the slurply defined dU- 
tinction between man's sphere and iroin.m’s sphere, TIic 
woman belonging to the propercyaswning and well-to-do 
(in«es. who had the adv-antage ot-er ihc landless and poor 
classcs, beeajne a parasitic and protected being who spent all 
her lime acquiring diose arcomplishmenis irhich miglit 
inake her capable of picasbig her husband. Tins peadiar 
trait was not confined to any piuticuiar conniry or sirea. it 
wH the outcome of certain conditions and uns foinid 
ivberever dicse existed. The uageriy, ho^vertr. lay m the 
fact that it n'aa regjuded as the standard of aiuiinmem 
devoutly to be pursued. Even today, rvlule we talk nf the 
independent woman rvitit ccsittlic fervour and the haid*tvorkiug 
woman is looked down upon as a j>iliable wage earner, it is 
regarded as die standard of achievement for the lucky iv'oinan. 

Feudal prejudices still persist, although feudalism is 
outmoded. It is again this distasteful parasitism that has 
deprived woman of her moral icadenhip and economic 
partnership. She has become dependent on man for her Iheli- 
hood, and this unhappy dq>endc'nfc has made hci not on)v 
economically dependent but also sociallv weak and jiolitically 
powerless. It has also jjroducetl tvisioms and tahotjs whidi 
confine Iier to certain spheres of unskilicd activities an<l un¬ 
enviable echelons of social services. What is still u'orsc, thh 
has ciTstaliized the concept that man alone can l>c the hea<l nf 
the family because, irrespective of ivhetlier he cams 
the bread or not, he is consi^red the breadwinner. Notwith* 
.standing all the revolutionary changes that have taken place 
in human society, this idea penis is like some inerarlicablc vice. 

It is a ivell known fact thal every economic change I'evohi- 
tionizes social ideals. It is the Industrial revolution thai, 
by transforming the processes of ])roduction, changed the 
pattern of the economy. It disrupted the agricultural 
economy, diaracterired by scattered homcstca<is, low income 
groups and feudal ideas. It brought about a concentration 
of population in industrial cenires and releusctl women into 
the swelling su-eam of wa^ earners. The impart of indus- 
crialization had its natural impact on woman, ft led the way 
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ic her economic independence. I c led her to seek increadu}; 
opportunities of education and new avenues of einploynxent. 
'Hie oppoitiinity to work u'as prized and sought after, and 
nieamring herself with man she found she could hold her 
own and the stj-uggle foi- equality foll<nv*ed. 


BOUNO BY 

IJic rliicrf olntac'le in the way of woman's equality lus 
Ijwn iJie strongly held belief all over die world that women can 
1x5 of Hub service emf^ide the home. This attitude h more 
iiiarkcti in backw'srd communities, svherc Tvojnen have fesver 
opportunities of sixowing their mettle and are bound by feudal 
traditions and social and i^eligious taboos which kcej) them 
away from economic and political participation. Hence it i$ 
natural that back'vard j>eoplcs and back^mril sections of 
population are more anxious for equality than heedom. The 
fiy for more and more Jihei'Cy, it is said, is a sign of progress 
svhereas i)te cry for equality is the inevitable sign of back- 
svardiiess. Judged by this standard women all over the world 
may be regardo<l as the most backward section of lire human 
coninaunity. 

The women's inovcmeut for freedom and equality is jnsi 
over 100 years old, if we start from the year I&IS when the 
American pioneer, Susan B. Anthony, unfurled the flag of 
equality for women. Since then tbi struggle, widi wilder 
t)l)jcr uves, has gone on all over die globe under the inspired 
leadership of pioneer women and women's organiaadons. 
Vhey believe that women have a role to play in patriotic 
fellowship tvith tlicir menfolk to build a better vrorld through 
})uitding a better country. It is impossible to mention their 
names for their number Ls legion. Since 1848 the world has 
witnessed movements for educational opportunities, political 
rights and economic equality. The agitation for these goes 
OR and increases as women are awakened and made conscious 
of their backt^’ardness, and diminishes in the progressive 
countries where these problems are cackled successfully. It 
is in this context that we should study the position of women 
in India. 
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One of tlic phenomenal dianffcs diat has inken place in 
I'ecent years in India is in the posidon of women. Although 
ihe change appears revolutionary, if we study the movement 
carefully vtt will realize that it has been a slow one and the 
result of social, religious and economic forces. 

In the West, the status of woman was changed by tiie 
conditions generated by the industrial revolution, human i- 
larlan movemcots and the women’s niovcnicnt for equality. 
Ill Asia aud all other countries Indusuially n«>t so udvanctxl, 
elie cliange was brought about by reformers wiili a sirniig 
religious background. The pace of iirogrcs'i was ar<elci'ate<l 
by political circiunstanccs like Ijlieraiion niovcniemv aud ibc 
imjMCt of communisin-a nctv ideology which iiiulcriuined 
tradition and religious beliefs, in India onr refoniici's bct;aii 
to view the pi'obiein as a humanimrian one- Just as the 
auii'slavery movcmeiu helped the women's movement in tin* 
United States, here in India tlie inhuman aisionis which 
prevailed in the 19ih century demanded a humanitarian move* 
ment. Thus our early reformers—Dwarkanath Tagore, R:iiu 
Mohan Roy and others—strove to convince their country* 
men that sati (immolation of widows) was not enjoined by 
religion and its abolition was an act of humanity. On the 
same basis, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, another reformer of 
eminence, enabled the Government lo legalise widow rc* 
marriage. The tremendous importance of these two reforms 
at a rime when religious sentiments and customs were smipul* 
ously respected by the East India Company has yet to be 
realized, 


UNCHANGED SOCIAL ATUTUDE-S 
Important as these enactments were, Indian society needed 
a strong public opinion lo implement them. For instance, 
while the abolition of soft was regarded as an act of humanity, 
those who performed it were held up as model tvives and 
paragons of virtue. In other words, while li^slarion made 
progress, social attitudes remained where they were. Thai is 
why even today we come across accounts of soti in some 
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iTiiwte villages and mo general protest is heard. The same 
is more or less mie of wido^v I'emaniage. The nuniage of 
widows is still an uncommon event in Hindti society, and the 
number of young unmarried ividows diat w meet every day is 
proof that it is yet to be accepted by Targe sections of society. 
Bad customs die hard. 

Social reform should go hand in hand with ediicacional 
opportunities. At a time when education meant English 
cflucation, the tomnion argument was: ‘tvhat <Ioes it profit 
If) have women cduciiccl in KnglUh schools except perhaps 
for reasons of matrimony' r It ivas not realized that the 
ecUication of girls is as necessary as that of boys. Indian 
women owe a great deal to the Governments of progressive 
states like Travancore, Cochiu, Mysore and Baroda, to foreign 
misjjions' educational activities and to indigenous religious 
foundations like the Rrahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, Deva Saraaj, 
etc,, for recognizing the need for encouraging the education 
of women as pan of social reform. One hundred years after 
the abolition of wij we had ilie Child Mamagc Restraint Act 
and during the bsc 26 yean various ocher changes in die 
legal system. Today there is one uniform system of law of 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, etc., for all citizens of India 
except Muslims, Christians and Parsis. Since the Constitu* 
tion in its Directive Principles of State Policy provides for a 
uniform Civil Code, it i.s to be expcaetl that this will be done 
in courw of time. The effect of recent legislation has Ixen 
definitely to eliminate existing inequalities and give equal 
rights to women. 

In India, as In other Asian countries, social conscience 
needed something more than legislative measures to awaken 
it. This came in the form of liberation movements in tvhicli 
^vomcn participated alongside men in patriotic fellowship. 
Pnriicipation in freedom movements created a new conscious¬ 
ness in and gave new confideoce to women. U also helped 
change men’s attitude towards women's participation in a 
manner hitherto unexpected. 

In India, due to Partition, with its vast upheavals, 
women were forced out of their sheltered homes by homeless* 
ness and economic pressure to rehabilitate themselves. A new 
force generated and this, combined with increasing 
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Opportunities for wluaition and employment, has pushed 
^s'omcn into the ever swelling stream of humanity seeking 
employment. Today that freedom is an accepted fact and 
has come to stay. The Constitution, proclaimed in 1950, does 
not rect^nize woman as a social inferior as in some otiicr 
countries but as a citizen of stuirding having equal rights 
u'illr odicr citizens. This equality J)as to Iw iniplcmenitxi by 
expanding opiwrtunities Cor educniloii, cinployincut and l>y 
a radical rhauge in soda! o[)lninn ir|<ar<Ung woinau's status 
In free India. 


BORROWED ITIEJUDICES 

In iltc Odont, whatever the religious backgrouiul of ihc 
people, dierc is very Itule feeling against womon as sncli. 
Not a fetv of the existing prejudices and disabilities owe their 
origin to the West. For instance, the concept tliat woman 
is of no use outside her home is not easily acceptable <o 
t'oun tries which have liad women rulers and tvnmcn tvarriors. 
V remarkable woman jdays her part, No public ojjpoxition 
liindcred the work of Sarojini Naidu or Ramabai Ranade. 

good cause never failed in India for want of siipi>ort- 
Whilc some of our law givers were harsh on women, religions 
never laid any restriction on those who sought salvation. 
The names of Avvciyar, the Tamil saint, in the .South, and 
Mirabax in the North are great ones honoitretl by all. 
Maharani Lakshmfbai of Travancore and Ahalyabai Holkar 
of Indore were noted for their humane and efficient 
administration. 

In the 13ih century ruled Sultana Re/ia, ]x>cteb« and 
siate&woman. Ocher women noted in Indian history are Nut 
fohan Begum, Chand Sultana Bibi, Jehanara Begum and 
l^bunnissa. 

Freedom movements in Asia have thrown on the 
canvas of national service not one but hundreds of women 
who are making their contribution in an orderly and 
disciplined manner, and working with patriotic fervour to 
make freedom real and peace a necessity. The numbers that 
occupy places of importance may be few, but the feet that they 
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are ihtxt is an indication that the door of entry is oj«n wide. 

Today Indian women have accftss to all sphei'es ol 
administration and public life except in the Armed Forces. 
We have women as Ministers, Governors and Ambassadors 
but all too few in the Judiciary. In industry, women still 
occupy the lower echelons of unskilled or semi-skilled services 
and this cm be remedied only when there are proper arrangie- 
meuts for vocational ^idance and diversified courses in the 
secondary school stage. 

One ot the misfoituncs oI our eJucatioml system 
is that higher education is not available easily for those 
who need it, because it is expensive, especially for our 
girls. The favoured ones use higher education as an 
adornment, and those who need it, and whose servitts 
would add to the wealth of the country, have litUc chance ol 
acquiring it. Unless higher education is made free this will 
not be possible. Hence tlie traditional system finds favour 
with the large majority of well-to-do people. 

While women have long been regarded as efficient teadxcrs, 
their opportunities in other fields have been restricted. 
Their place in the medial profession and university cdocacioo 
came long after. The legal profession also did uoi open 
its doon easily to women, although there are no restrictions 
today. The last dtadel of reaction in this respect is the 
diplomatic service. It is in thb section that we liave 
the fewest number of women. Yet it is astonisliing dxat 
even in countries where women are not in the legisla¬ 
tures they find places in the diplomatic service.* From 
information at our disposal, supplied by various Embassies 
in New Delhi, it is seen that while (here are no women 
in the legislatures of Ethiopia, Pukistun, Egvi)i, Iraq, 
Cambodia and Syria tlicrc arc women in the dipiumarit 
service. On the other hand, in countries like Ja|>an, Italy, 
FinUnd, Poland, Norway. China, etc., wiieic women arc 
found in the legislatures in fairly large ninubers, noue am 
found in (he diplomatic service. It is worth while in>'estigat- 
iiig the reason for this anomalous position. 

From the beginning of women’s emancipation tire prej¬ 
udice against the employment of married women created 

• Art^endix ‘A’. 
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special problems ior women iu sei-vicc. However able, a 
woman, became disqualified oei maiTiage. The ban on 
marriage in service shows, if anything, utter incapacity to 
understand the natural functions of wotuen and a penchant 
to exaggerate the natural as an impediment to progress. Now, 
of course, intelligence has dawned on the Govenimcnis of 
the world and marriage is considered to be a \ ery natural 
phenomenon, to be created as such- A fov inid-Victoiiaii 
concej)is as to the status of women still linger, and as prejudices 
they die hard. The attached list in Appendix 'A' givc^ lUe 
available information in tabulated form- 


HESTRiCTi:!) Ol’l’OHTUMTlKb 

The gains of freedom, although impressive, arc far from 
Uie real goals to be attained- In countries where women have 
had decades of freedom and opportunities, their parlicipatiojt is 
ev*en now very restricted. Tahe for instance the United States, 
y, most progressive country where women arc educated and 
organiied with amazing efficiency and effectiveness. Their 
number in the diplomatic service is 200. Of tltese, two are 
chiefs of mission, but there are only 14 members in the House 
of RepreseDiativcs and one in the Senate. This is strange 
bemu« the League of Women Voters is one of the most po^ver- 
£ul women's organisations there doing eiectioncciing work. 

Those of m who are distressed to find so feiv women 
actively participating in the councils of tlie world must 
I'Cmember that in Britain the first woman was elected in 191S 
ficsn an Irish constituency, but as a member of the Siim Fein 
Party she refused to take her seat, The first woman to become 
a Cabinet Minister was Maigarcc BoiKlfield in 1929- llowso 
ever few such women be they will be remembered for their 
championship of great causes and their zeal for huinanitariaii 
servlce- 

The number of women in the legislature of any countiy 
is far below the ratio warranted by their numbers, interest 
in public affairs and social welfare or qualifications. Politic^ 
is just not regarded as woman's domain, ilhe can be used 
as a voter, canvasser and propagandist, but when it comes 
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u> sharing power and rights the picture is not so clear. 1 
have heard this complaint not only from political aspirants 
but also from women holding executive positions in adminis¬ 
tration. They find the greatest obstacle in achieving anything 
from men, who find them a nuisance if not potential rivals. 
This attitude is not Umited to one country or one nation. U 
is universal, and the only way to dissipate it is for women 
to work hard and in perfect unity. There is no doubt that 
today women are living in glass houses. Their actions are 
critically watched and their achievements evaluated by apply¬ 
ing higher standards. Hence they have to watch iheir eveiy 
step carefully. It is jusdy said that when a man commits a 
mistake die individual is blamed; whereas when it is a woman 
die whole community of women is blamed. 

In the elective bodies of India women are represented 
in the panchayats, local and district boards, in municipai 
councils and corporations, in the State and federal legulai^. 
Wherever they are given oppewtunides they have acquitted 
themselves as women would and should, honourably. The 
reladve ease with which women came to their present position 
is due to the successful termination of the snuggle in pro- 
gressive countries of the West, where women acquired these 
oppominitics the hard way. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
There are many international women's organuadoiis 
which have worked with great idealism and altruism and still 
work with the same spirit. They include the Women’s 
League for Peace and Freedom, the International Alliana, 
the Intemadonal Federation of University Women, the 
International Council of Women and the Federation of 
Business and Professional Women. These work as meer- 
national pressure groups without any political prej¬ 
udice, with absolute devotion to the cause of women's 
freedom and equality, and with the object o£ making 
women’s united strength a real force for peace and inter¬ 
national understanding- We have organizatioos in India 
which are associated with these international bodies, besides 
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natiojial oiganuatjons which cirry ou t)ie work witJun ihc 
couniry. 

Ic is as a resuU of Uw com lined efforls of all tlic*c 
oi^nizacions that we find in the iegisiamres and adminisiru* 
live offices a]{ over the world ivomen moving al>out and 
v'orkjog with confidence and a sense of responsibility. Yet 
tlm is die achievement of a few decades only. I'lic first 
women to get the vote ncre those of New Zealand, in 1893- 
Jliey iv'crc followed by the Australian women in 1902. The 
Scandinavian countries were next- Finland rave cite wit lo 
her women in 1906, Norway in 1913, and Iceland and 
Denmark m 191S. Swedish women, on the other hand, did not 
get die \ote till 1921, three years after die conclusion of die 
first World War. Englishwomen got limiietl fr.inchisc in 
jyi7, the year in which die Soviet Union, the Netherlands 
and (he Uirame gave full franchise to their women. In I9IK 
the United Kingdom. Canada, Ireland and Luxembourg ga^c 
die vote to their women. The establishment of the Weimar 
Kepublic in 1918 gave suffrage to German women in 1919 . 
U'he same year the women of Austria .nnd Czeclioslovjiki?! 

I ecci^ ed the vote. The United States of America and Hungnj y 
freed their women politically in 1920. In France, the land 
of new ideas, tltc Senate repeatedly rejected extension of the 
fianchisc to women, although it ivas favoured by the Chamber 
of Depudes. A judicial decision dcclaied wid the cicclion 
of candid.nes in the municipal elections in Earls. Ihcoch* 
^vonlen had to tvait till 1944. almost the end of the eecoritl 
World War. before they got the vote, while Italian women 
had to wait till 1945 for the privilege. 

The fint Asian couniry to give the vote to women was 
Mongolia, in 1924. She was followed by Ceylon in 1931 and 
I bail a lid in J932. Among the colonial Jy exploited countries, 
Itididji and Bunnese women got die vote m 1935, and lliosc 
of the Philippines in m?. The savage struggle for iiidcpen. 
dcncc waged in Indonesia prcvenied hei* women from getting 
ull political emandpution till 1949. ihoiigh for leadership at 
Jiome and abioad they rank very high. 

All over die world we find that revoludons, patriotic 
luovemenis and political caudysms liave been favourable to 
women. Somcinnes wc are led to wonder why human sodety 
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is so thick'h«aded that it needs revolution and the mdiiite 
tragedy accompanying it to realite chat social justice cannot 
be denied long to any group of human beings, mucli less to 
women, who have an interest in preserving peace. 

To Indian women, however, who did not suRer the bitter 
struggle of the sufiragecce movement, the voce as such was 
never looked upon as a yardstick of progress or emancipation. 
U was, of course, important in the eyes of the law that Indian 
women should get the vote. It enabled both sexes to work 
in cordiai co-operation in the framing of tlie Consdweion 
in 1950 and in implementing the political and social legisla* 
lion tlxac has followed since. 

Buring the last 35 to 40 years die process of increasing 
women's participation in the economic as well as the political 
U£e of their countries has been going on steadily. Today, 
tliere are pexhaps a little over a do<en countries where women 
do not have the right of franchise. This is to a large extent 
due to the increasing opportunities now available to women 
for education and employment. But the pattern of develop¬ 
ment is not even. The movement for uniformity of standards 
of development is very much like Sir Galahad's search for the 
Holy Grail- It is seen approaching and, before we reach if, 
it disappears. 


WIDESPREAD INEQUALITIES 

If wc look at the world as it is consututed today, we Snd 
ine 4 ualities of every kind- For instance, there are member 
counuies of the United Nations which do not have a demo¬ 
cratic form oi govenuncni. There are countries which still 
accept the segregation of women behind the velL There are 
also countries where educational op|x>rtunicies are denied 
Co women either because of poverty or harmful social customs; 
and even when all these opportunities are available, political 
rights are denied. Then there are countries which discrimi' 
Date against women by difEerential quaiihcaiions or liiuited 
franchise. All these things should be a matter of great con* 
cern to all of us who think, feel and believe that the freedom 
and equality of women is a necessary corollary to real freedom. 
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IH a liealihy society, not only should all activities be integrated 
but also all sections of society. Since the conduct of public 
matters is closely related to eadx individual and family, we 
should agree with Plato that the absence of women’s 
participation would be a loss to the community. Hence u 
becomes imperative tiiat these inequalities should be totally 
eradicated. 

International action to raise tlie status of women began 
in a small way witli die League of Notions. In die 15th 
/Vsseinbly of the League we find a iwludoii expressing appm- 
ciaiion of die work done by women in support of the League 
of Nations and noting that women were unanimous in decid¬ 
ing that the equal status of men and women was a prereiiuUite 
of the effective collaboration of women in the work of the 
League, and that their collaboration could be effectively exerciv 
cd through the competent official org^ins of the League and of 
the Covemmenis concerned. The same resolution asked for 
the appointment of compeient women to assembly delegations 
and on government committees rf the League and in the 
higher posts of the Secretariat. 

The United Nations Charter went further to give effect 
to the principles of equality and freedom. An organ of the 
United Nations, the Commission on the Status of Women, 
Studies the question of tliscximinadon based on sex and 
discusses questions like the political rights of women, equal 
pay for equal work, die status of women in private law, the 
nadonality of married women, educational and economic 
opporcunides for women, technical aasisiance and participa- 
don- The United Nations has already adopted a Convention 
on PoUtial Rights of Women, and it has been signed by 
42 States and ratified by 22- The second Convention on the 
Nationality of Married Women is intended to provide that a 
wife's nadonality should not be governed by that of her 
husband, and to ensure more consistency in nadonality laws. 
The Commission, helped by Govemmenu as well as various 
women's organiaadons having consultative status with it, and 
with the co-operation of the Specialized Agencies, is also 
concentrating on such quesdons as opportunities for higher 
ed uca tion and employment. 
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In the field of economic developmeni and pariicipaiion, 
(lie question that is in the forctront is tliai of equal pay for 
equal work. The ILO convention on this is the first stop 
towards the realization of equality in the field of cmployiuent. 
in India, in all government and governiiiciit*8jx>nsored fields 
the principle is not only accepted but also Implemented. Its 
application by private enterprise is yet to be fulfilled. This 
is again a matter for the attention of cite gm-ernincnt and 
non-governmental organizutious. 


INTtRNATiONAL OBJECTIVE 

It is woi'Ui noting tl«a women’s organizations which work 
ni (he international ficltl have an iiuevuational objective. 
'I'heir hiuciion is to cj-eate a state of iiuntl whicli will facili¬ 
tate and increase ilie participation of svomcn iu public life by 
exercising constant vigilance to see that legislation i» imple- 
menietl in the appropriate manner. They are concerned 
^vitli not only die free countries where their oi'gHnizatioiis 
hax-e affiliates but with problems whicli are human and, 
therefore, uuivcrsal. Their extensive txmtacts ivich one 
another and annual or biennial meetings to discuss common 
problems have had good results. Today, the demands of 
ivoraen in under-privdeged countries or dependent territories 
do not go unheard- They are no longer dies in the wilder¬ 
ness but appeals to listening syjopaihetic kindred groups. 
In fact, the tvoiid conunuoity of tvoraen ii getting closer 
K^cthet for promoting equality and peace than it has ever 
been before. 
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APPENDIX A 

REPRfiSENTJiTION OF WOMEN IN FOREION COUNTRIES 


CouMfJ 




Aznerka 


Argsatiiu 


Austria 

M^vo 


Dhudn 

Cambodia 

Caoida 

Ca^loe 

CbilA 

Peamuk 


not known 


EtbiofW 

Floltsd 

Franco 

lodoBwa 

Iraq 

lial? 

Japai 

M«slu 


20 

&U 

net known 

W 

7 

20 

3 

nU 

S9 

7 

d 

nil 

nU 

127 

(20 eScUlo 
$ad 

1117 tdia. 
clnksl 


Remarki 

No dUerioiinalioD Bgoinol married 
women at (he offieei level. 
For clerical potut. onlr tisgle 
woman are recraJiad. 

Suii«rico not avikilalde it the 
moment. No diacriolnation 
agaiaM mfirriiJ women. 

No diicclmiABtloo. 
xfcr rW women are barred from 
recn^unem In diplomatic wr* 
vice . , 

No discrimination agiinst mair»ed 

or unmaiTied women. 

No Oiscrim!iuUlo& against married 
oc naairriod women. 

No diScrlodnatJon. 

•do> 

•do* 

•dc* 

•d> 

•do- 

^0. 

•do* 

•do* 

•do* 

•do* 

•do* 

•d> 


Neib Irian cb 

15 

5 

•do* 

NoTwar 

12 

nil 

•do- 

Pakipaa 

call 

1 


PbiUppinei 

Pokad 

RuB&aia 

3 

*75 

66 

6 

b 

not known 

■do* 

A nomber of women are eloeWd 
to local bodies. There are 




233 women jodgea and 18 
ebainneii of tribunals. 

Sweden 

8A 

3 

No dlscriiiunalioiL 

Syria 

mil 

3 

•do* 


• Thli i$clad« «oe dc)«slM frwi B«f«U tik- pm ta bel im 

••TUl portajcM t* ibv b*f*« tb* b«l« la l“t7 **8^ 
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Ccvxtrj 


Thailand 


U.S-S.It 

Yugosl&vu 


IndU 


TokA N<>~ o{ 
Fomen 
Legitltu>rs 


Diolemafic 

Service 


4 not known 

84d not dven 
60 nor^rnovm 


43 6 


Remarks 

Women m app^ed in diplo- 
malic service. &act nurauer 
□cl tvailablc. 

Nc diecHmination. 

No diicnainsiioa. 

There are both marriod and un* 
married woman io tbc dinlo- 
marie service. Exact Dumber 
not known. 

No discrimination. 


APPENDIX B 

TABLES CONTAINING INFORMATION CONCERNING COONTRIES 
WHICH ARE MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND | OR THE 
SPECIAUZED AGEMaeS OR PARTIES TO THE STATUTE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OP JUSTICE. 


TABLE I 


Cctauries u/here women nay vote h oU eleciicns 
On oa e^uol uvA men 

(6! couniriea) 


Albania 

Argantina 

Aualralit 

Analria 

Bel^niD 

Bolivia 

Bruil 

Bulgaria 

Buna 

Brelorua^n Seriol 
Socialift Repobllc 
Canada 
CeyloB 

auc 

Quna 
Colnsliia 
Coata Rica 
Cuba 

Cieclioalevalua 

Denmark 

Domiaican Republic 
Ecuador* 

£1 Salvador 


Fmland 

France 

Federal Republic of 
Gennanr 
Crecee 

Hondoraa* 

HongAT? 

Iceland 

India 

Indcaeela 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Republic of Korea 
Lebanoa” 

Liberia 

LuxemboarK 

Mexico 

Nepal 

Ketberlands 


New Zealand 

Norway 

Pakietao 

Panama 

Philipp in ee 

Pola^ 

Romania 

Spalfit 

Sweden 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ukjainian Seviec 
Seualift Repnblid 
Unien of South Africa 
Union ef Seriet 
Secialist Republios 
United Kingdom ef Great 
Britain aad Norlbsa 
Ireland 

United Stats of America 

Uruguay 

Veoesuda 

Yugo^via 


* Vetiaa t* ««wnJMC7 fn a*8< mkaiery let wuico. 

fttan an oo caaani alenlew f«f «>i« l^iUaCrc AaeBbli. 
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TABIJ. 11 

Cnunfrici wAero avinen nay iwc in fUeiiom mb/eii la ct'tutln 
tfiinlifirgiiiuu not impMd tin men 

(8 coicntrK'*) 

(!uai«'inAls: Women muU Le VoiuiB ix rnmrDl/tory end srcrri 

for litereio men. epiiosel and K^rrel far wom^n vho have 
ilir re^ulrrd qiialiliritiinna and oplinnel an<) puhitr fur 
illiterate mrn. 

PnrtuiiAi! Women are euhjerl to liiidtrr rdkiraiiniial rrnuiiemvnK 
or. ulieB fultillinB >hu NHim iav (^taJllira1ltdl^ an tlinv 
for men. mu<<t headi< of fnniillM In nnler tn 
lavr ilin rijilit In voii'. 

Syria; Women miot have a otriincaec of ni Va>t nrimaty iNliira* 

rion nr errulvalrni, a rondltlon noi rrqitirril fiiv men. 


TABI.K nt 

CoHtUflrs where wmtn may rvie fe hetii elertifim miy 

(8 emirtflfa) 

Halli* 

Meairo 

Pom 

eTJaacr ibo Cnatildnlua ui laSD. UMA*t in enililad le vau In all •linl«iri elllila 
■ jwHiJ ail (" iliN« VMM Iroui tlie la«l aiaelflMl elertlnni. whirls l<ir 4 fUri la 

iaaM^r le^j, 


TAHI.E IV 

Caiintf(e» where women have no vorinr rlghln 
i\f> rminlrioi) 


Af|]\anlaiao 

(.ambodu 

BtW' 

Rthiepla 

Inn 

baa 

joTMa 

L4M 

Ubya 

UeetnoMUln 

Nkm|«a 

Paranay 

Sui Manao 

Saadi Arabia r 

SviaerUnd 

YamcBt 


fKo oteoconl Oa^u Ui MS «t woma. 

■ l0a*^a vMBen c«i iiie t«c» n iwa. 

ntoH urarzD SAnoNg csmekai. AgseuFtT tenth 
seearov— DocuMu No. aisws. 4 K«a la Serttabs, ims. 
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APPENDIX C 


CHRONOLOGY OF COUNTRIES AND YEARS WHEN VCHNC 
RIGHTS WERE GRANTED TO WOMEN 


1693 

1902 

190& 

1913 

1915 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 
1924 
1929 
19S0 

1931 

1932 
1934 
198$ 
1937 
1942 
1944 

1946 
194$ 

1947 
194A 

1949 

1950 
1952 
1958 
1954 
196$ 
105$ 


New ZfiUnd 
Aui*tnlU 
Finland 
N<trwAy 

le«lan& Deorairk 

U.S.3.R, By«1on)tfian S3.R^ Netherbndi, 
UkratnUn $311. 

Unltod EC(sp;dcim» Canada. Laland. Lunmbours 
Auatrla. Cwrrkoitlovakia. Germany. Poland, the 

Sau 

Kun|a: 7 . tlie United StaiM of America 

SwfldM 

MonioKt 

EouadoT 

Union of South Afriea 
C^Un 

Thailand, Un)0nuy» Bntil 
Cuba. Turkey 
India. 5unoa 

Phlilprl^M 

Dominican Rapublle 
Franoa 

Italy. Liberia. Fartuial*. Cuatamala*. Monaco 
Albania, El SaUvador, Japan. Panama Rtimanla. 
Yugoalavli 

Argentina, Bulgaria, China, Venanieli, Paklltan 

Icaal, Korea, Minium 

Coata Rica, Indenaela, Chile, Syria 

Haiti* 

Bolivia, Graeco. Lebanon 

Mexico 

ColutnUt 

Hondunia. Pom. Vietnam 

Epyrit 


•Rutriawa *M« 

(Prat) i "UNESCO COORItl'*. VaI. Ho. 1L IW) 





THE LAW AS IT AFFECTS WOMEN 

Rinit Chakrovarly 

Ic regarded a su’oke of liberal siatcinansUip when 
the British Parliamersc, by tbc Aci of Settlement of 178h 
j^eimiued the application of ihcir own [icisonal laws to 
Hiitdua and MusUim in all matten of religion and niniriuge, 
auccetsion, inheritance, maintenance and family rel&ijons, etc. 
Hue it is well known that women’s rigltcs under the penonnl 
laws arc inferior to (hose of meu. 

The Conititudon of independent India piobibiu any 
discrimination agtunst any citisen on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of ilicn). Not only 
that: by one of the directive principles of the Constitution 
the State is required to endeavour to secure for citizens a 
uniform civil code throughout the territory of India. To 
remedy this inequality, four Acts affecting Hindus have been 
passed by the first Parliamenc. It must be remembered that 
the term Hindu is used in an extended sense and includes 
Buddhists, Jains and Siklts in all these Acts. 

These Acts ore desaibed in some detail in this article. 
I'Jic laws applicable to Christians, Parsis and Muslims, in so 
far u iliey deal with marriage, divorce and inhei’itance. etc., 
are referred to towards the end. 

After 15 long yeari of struggle, tour major bjils~ilie 
Special Marriage Bill, the Hindu ^fB^iage Bill, the Hindu 
Succession Bill and the Adoption and Maintcuance Bill- 
forming the core of the Hindu Code Bill, around which has 
raged a storm of protest and agitation ever since the forma* 
tion of the Bau Committee in 1941. have, by the first Parlia. 
ment of the RqjuHh'c of India, been passed into law. 


HINDU CODE Bill. 

The history of the Hindu Code Bill is a chequered one. 
In 1941, following several non*offidal Bills in the Central 
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Assembly to improve the status oi women in the matter o£ 
property rights and for giving the daughter a right to inlieiit* 
ance, the Govcmmeni appointed a Coramitice. with Sti 
B- N. Rau as Chairman, to examine the Hindu Women's 
Rights to Property Act 1937 and to remove any injustice to 
the daughter in existing law. 

The Committee in its recommendations stated that the 
best course would be to codify the entire Hindu law relating 
to marriage and succession, as Hindu x^romcn siiSered from 
seriotts inequities in social law and custom. In Hindu society, 
child marriage and the evils of dowry with its attendant 
sufferings jntvailed. Polygamy existed, while no divorce was 
allowed. Women could not inherit property. The maximum 
riglits Hindu women knew was for a widow to have enjoy¬ 
ment for life of property left by her husband or son, but 
sJie had no right to sell or alienate that property. A woman 
could not adopt children, and female children could not he 
legally adopted by anyone. 

It was against tliis backgroimd that the Government 
accepted the recommendation for codifying Hindu Utv and 
introduced, as a first step, a Bill on Intestate Succession 
prepared by the Committee, in the Legislature in 1042. A 
joint committee of this House suggested that the Rau 
Committee draft a comprehensive Hindu code of law. Thus 
the Rau Committee's Hindu Code was drafted in 1947. In 
1948 a Select Committee of the Provisional Parliament con¬ 
sidered this Code, but could not get it passed during iu 
Hfe-cime. After the first Parliament was elected it was 
decided to get the Code through in parts. Now at last the 
various sections of the Code have separately been paated 
into law. 


EVOLUTION OP HINDU LAW 

This marks a significant break from the stagnatsOn that 
had entered Hindu society several hundred yeare previously. 
Customs and customary law arising from the needs of a 
society that was fast becoming outdated stood in dire need 
of change. In early times Hindu society was guided by 
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shfircua, or rules of conduct, which were Interpreted by 
successive generations of commentators as the needs ot the 
limes required. 

Manu was followed by Yagnavalkya in the 4th century. 
Narada in the 5th century and Vrihaspati in the 6th or 7th 
century, end so on. But each successive commentator changed 
the interpretation as the tiines changed. Thus ve see the 
original law^ of Manu dealing with all nsj^ects of social life 
exccpiing nmrriage have greatly changed to what is present 
Hintlu law. These changes have been greater and grc.'iier 
during the last 250 years under (be British. 

When the British came there were no definite uniform 
laws, so when they set up law courts they took the advice of 
pundiis to determine local laws and customs. For about 
100 years, in different pares of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, 
a £uro[Kan judge would call two Hindu pundiis to advise him 
on any matter relating to Hindus and two kozU or mnuhns 
for any matter relating to MusUms. Their advice varied. 
They relied on different ancient commentaries and so the 
decisions also varied in tlie dilfereitt High Courts. No uni* 
formity in Hindu law evolved out of iliese judicial decisions. 

It wus only after the independence of India and the 
framing of mir Constitution tlut the need for a new outlook, 
nrx only politically and economically hut also socially, began 
tf) be keenly felt. 'Hiis new social outlook was embodied in 
the Chapter on Fundamental Rights, which stated in; 

AKTICL£ I^Riohi to enuillir^Tho Sttlr thsll not drny ony ^ 
imn equality hsfon lh« law or tho oquiil prowetlor of ihA laws within 
the toniiory of Indl^ 

ARTICLB U—The Stoio ehsU not dts^ rlmlnsto easlnat toy ellbea on 

K odi only «/ roliiaen. ro<«, esete, sax. pUeo nf birth or «ny of 
. Nochlni In this Article ahtll rirrvent the State from mikfnc 
epoclal pTOri^ns for woman and eblldren. 

ARTICLS le^EgMiity of opportunity lo oatiar of public employ* 
mmt. 

(1) There sbaJl be eqnility of opportuoliy for ell cltssma in oiaUars 
relating to ecnploymoQt «t appointment to any oQee voder ibe 
Slate. 

CS) No dtiaen oo grounds only of religion, raos. casie. sax. 
dcaoeiM. plsoe of blrtb, residenoe or any of themi l»e iadigahle 
for. or meorimlooied against in taspecr of aoy rmployment or 
ofire imder the State. 
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Kaiuraliy, iIxcMfo«, tlie urge f<»r passing a uniform Hindu 
Ciot^e 10 guide marriage, succession, adoption and such like 
maiwrs became irresisu'lile. Jn free India \^'omen are siill 
backwa^ educationally. .Superstition, ignorance and oppres¬ 
sive social customs reurd (heir progress, I'hey liave not yet 
bewme economically self-reliant and it h clear that, without 
this, wometi can never become really free and cqaal ijartncw 
^^•itb men. Neverdiclcss, u$ the struggle to achieve these rights 
continues, the need to establish the etjuality of women in 
family life, in marriage, succession, etc., by Jaw has been 
rcfognizcd by the of the Special h/nrriage Act, 1954, 

the Hindu Mauiage An of 1055 and the Miiuln Succession 
and A<lopth>n and Maintenance Acts of I95fi. 


HINDU AlAHniACE ACT 

Marriage among the vast majority of Hindus is pcrrornicd 
by religious rites, luvocatioi^ before the sacred file or homn 
and the snptapedi or the taking of the seven steps by the bride¬ 
groom and the bride together Ijefore the sacred fire are eiscn- 
tial to its validity. There is no need to register a marriage, 
though anyone so desiring ran register it imder the Special 
Marriage Act. 

Prior to reform, marriage among caste Hindui or those 
I)Clonging CO what are called "the twice-bom classes" within 
the >»ame gofm (agnatic group) was not favouted. Even less 
could they marry outside their caste or religion. Hindu law 
did not permit marriages between people in the fifth 
line of ascent from the father's side and clve third line of 
ascent on the mother’s side. This was called sapinda rela¬ 
tionship and wis prohibited. Nor did Hindu law prohibit 
polygamy, 

Divorce was not permitted, for marriages created sxt in¬ 
dissoluble tie between husband and wife. Child marriages 
were common. Bat some practices had been changed here 
and there, partly by custom and partly by piecemeal legisla¬ 
tion. The Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passed 100 
years ago in 1S56. By the Hindu Marriage Disabilities 
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Removal Acc 1P46, marriages within clw same were 

vaUdate<l. TIic Hinda Marriages Vahduy Act 1949 made 
inter-casic mamages legal. Customs in South and West India 
permitted maniagts xviihin sfipinda degrees ot relationship. 
A few Suces like Bombay, Madras and Saurashira had passed 
laws enforcing monogamy and allowing divorce. The Quid 
hfarriage Restraint Act 1929 made it punishable to marry a 
boy under IB years or a girl under 15 years of age. 

These efforu howevcri could not completely refonn the 
law relating to Hindu marriage. It was necessary to enact 
a self contained code on the subject of marriage and to bring 
about certain other long-felt reforms applicable to all Hindus. 
This is cxacily what die Hindu Marriage Act 19.^5 sought m 
achieve. 

Condilions for a valid Hindu Afumage 

The first thing the Act sought to do was to lay down 
conditions for the validity of a Hindu marriage. These were ; 

(1) It l»s made monogamy the universal rule. An^tie 
contravening this will not only lay himself w 
herself ©pen to criminal prosecution but the 
marriage itself is void. 

(2) Neither party must be an iilioi or lunatic at the 
lime of marriage. If this is proved, a court can 
grant a decree of nullity. 

(3) If a boy less than 18 years and u girl less than IS 
years of age is given in marriage, the parents or 
guardian aie liable to l)e crimiiinlly prosecuted but 
the marriage docs not become invalidated. 

(4) Marriages within sapinda degrees of relationship 
are void and the persons are liable to aiminal 
prosecution, unless such marriages arc permittetl 
by custom. 

(5) If a girl less than 18 yean of age has been married 
without the consent of her guardian, although the 
marriage is not rendered void, nor can a court 
deaec nullity on this ground, the persons concern, 
ed are liable to aiminal prosecution. In a case 
where it is proved that the consent of the guardian 
was obtained by force or fraod, the marriage can 
be declared by a court to be null and void. 
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On a petition presented by either patty to the marriage, a 
court may declare a Hindu marriage null and void on any 
one o£ the following grounds: 

(1) ihac the other party was impoient at ilte time of 
marriage and continued to be so till the institution 
of the proceeding; 

( 2 ) that the other party was an idiot or lunatic at tlte 
time of marriage; 

(3) that the consent of the petitioner or guardian was 
obtained by force or fraud ; 

(4) that the other party was pregnant at the rime of the 
marriage by a person oclier than the petitioner. 

Children of void marriages 

Children born before a marriage U declared null and void 
are presumed to be legitimate. Such children can, however, 
inherit the property of their parents only and cannot claim 
any righu of succession to any other property by reason of this 
presumption. 

Judicial Separation 

The Hindu Marriage Act makes provision both for 
judicial separation as well as for divorce. The grounds are 
less stringent for judicial separation, since unlike divorce it 
does not put an end to the marriage but merely excuses the 
parties from cohabitation. According to the law as it exists 
today, if either the husband or wife refuses to live with the 
oilier without just cause the aggrieved party may apply to die 
court, which may grant a decree for reidcuclon of conjugal 
rights. Such a decree cannot be enforced by detendon in 
prison. If the deaee has not been complied with for two 
years or more, the aggrieved parly may proceed to obtain a 
divorce, 

Desertion for two years or more before presenting a 
petition, audty, the existence of leprosy in virulent form or 
venereal disease in communicable form, unsouodness of mind 
for a condnuous period of not les$ dian five years and 
adultery are made grounds whereon a decree for judicial 
separation can be granted by the court. The new Jaw 
provides that if for two years after a decree for judicial 
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scpuiaiioil the pui'li£» rciuuiti ^p^irjtc, ijtc 5i^y;ric\‘cd piiriy 
may proceed to apply for a divoixt,*. 

Divorce 

The gi'cntcst dcjKirturc froni t |)0 old vusloiii» and )aus 
ii: the Act is the recogiiiiion of and Ujc laying down of cer¬ 
tain ^ouiuh for divorce:. It k trnc Uitit divorce prevailed 
among the ion’er castes aj» tvcll as the acliedulcd trilx'ii, but It 
wu;j taboo fur the higher cisic Hludus. Ciertain Slulus such as 
3oinl>ayj Madras and hautashim liud, hotvever, in reaiu uiiics 
eiiucted icghhtiion ami jjrovidcd for divoixx: fur all Mindii 
murriagts. But it wus oidy aliur the passing uf the Hindu 
Marriage Bill in 1^55 that all Hindus catdd Acek divorce 
under ceiiaiu conditiuiis through the courts. 

The gioiiiids tvhich entitle one to apply fiu ilivoixc are: 

(ij adiiitcry; 

(2) conversion lo another ixligion; 

(3) uiuoundncts of nund for a continuous j)criod ol 
3 years; 

(4) su/tering from a virulent form of leprosy or venerea I 
disease in coinrnunieable forni for three years; 

(5) ivuunelation of the world by entering any reU* 
gious order: 

(0) not being lieaixl of as alive lor u pericKl of seven 
yeans or inoix*, and 

(?) failure to resume coluil>itatiun two years alio the 
passing of a decree for judicial iep:ii’aii(m or of 
icsciiution of conjugal rights. 

All addidonal gi'ound for divorce has ix^cn grunted' to 
women wlierc tiiere is a co*wife or co-wivei living. A wife 
can also apply for divorce if. after the nuirriagc. tlie Imsband 
is guilty of rape, sodomy or bestiality. 

No petition for divoixc can he ctitcrlained oi'illnuiily 
before the expiry of three years fi'um the date of iiiHiriuge. 

Oivoi'ced persoiis may not marry again inuil the expiry 
of a minimum of one year from dwj iiie of the decree of 
divorce or till the period prescribed foe appeal is over, or 
any appeal filed U ciisposed of. 

Among the more important of the uihcr clauses of die 
Act arc iliose dealing with alimony and niainieiiuiicc. At 
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ihe time ot passing of tU« cleacc for divorce the court may 
grunt a gross sum or speci&ed sum to be paid at I'egular 
intervals not exceeding the Hfc-timc of die applicant, and if 
lie or she remains chaste and unmarried. Ihe amount ol 
alimony will depend on the property held by either party, 
and may be subsequendy varied on application if circiim« 
stances point to the need for a change. 

The Hindu Marriage Act marks an advance on die ndes 
of alimony generally prevailing in other coun cries iu that 
alimony can be paid not otdy to the wife but also lo tbc 
husband in a proper case. 

The court may also give such directions as to the custody, 
maintenance and education of minor children ot the marriage 
consistent with their wishes, if possible. It may also give 
directions as to any property held jointly by tbc parties Laving 
being presented at the time of maniage. 

Imprisonment up to a period of seven ycurs and a hue 
is the punishment for bigamy. Higher punishinent is pres* 
cribed if the fact of a previous marriage is concealed from 
the other jwiy. if there is contravention of the prescribed 
age limit a fine up to Rs. 1,000/* or simple imprisonment of 
15 days is presaibed, while contravention of the rule prohib¬ 
iting marriage within the sapmda relationship can be 
punished with a month’s simple impriaonment or a fine up 
to Rs. 1,000/*. 


SI’EQAL MARRIAGE ACT 

Marriages may also be contracted by regisii'atioii under 
the Special Marriage Act 1954. By this Act people of tlie 
same or differing faiths may marry without having to renounce 
or deny their own faith, provided neither parry has a spouse 
living and the man is over 21 years and the woman 1$ years 
of age. They should not be within prohibited d^tee? of 
relationship. If any of these conditions is contravened then 
the marriage will be void. 
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Suecesshrt 

A Hindu inaniage may also be regisiei'cd uuder the 
Special Mairiage Act 19S4 provided dm parties accept die 
consequences o£ succession under die Acs. Aaording to this 
/Vet, anyone marrying under it ^viH be presumed to have 
separated from the joint family, i.e., bis share of property 
ivill be determined as on the date o! marriage to be held as 
his separate proi>erLy and thencefonvard succession will be 
regulated by the Indian Suacssion Act 1925 and not by die 
Hindu Succession Act of 1956. Under the former Art the 
widow will get one-third for herself even in the presence of 
duWren or lineal descendants. 

By the Special Marriage Act of 1954, divorce U aiso 
allowed on not identical but similar grounds to those aliowcti 
under the Hindu Maniage Act 1956. The only notable 
diRecencc is ihot under the Special Marriage Act dls-orcc u 
Mllowed by mutual consent, and there is no pivvislon to 
com|>cl a wife to pay maintenance to the Jiuiband. 


HINI>U SUCCESSION ACT 1956 

Till now Hindu w-omcn have generally been cxcludctl 
from the right to inherit properly. Nor have they had 
absolute rights in properly devolving on them. Women could 
only hove a life interest, which meant tlicy have not been 
able to alienate, sell or mortgage it. Vox ihc fine lime a 
uniform law of succession applicable to all Hindus grants the 
riiit of inheritance to the daughter. It is Uicreforc regardwl 
as fl significant step in ichicvlng cmanciptioii and e<juality 
for our women. 

Schools of Succession 

There art various systems of succession prevailing in out 
country. The matriai'chal system of law exists in Keral.i 
under several systems known as nuimmakalayam, altyosontana, 
nambudiri, etc, in which descent is traced through females. 
The dai^ters share equally with the sons except among the 
iHsmbudh'/r, where married dauglitcrs do not inherit along 
with the sons aud widows. 
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The dayabhaga system of succession is followed in Bengal 
and parts of Assam. Here the sons share equally only after 
the death of the father : in other words, sons succeed by 
succession. In no case do women inherit. 

The vast majority of people in India, liowever, follow 
the mttakshars law of succession. By this law, as soon as a 
son Is bom he has a right by birth in the joint family property. 
All male members of the family form what is known as 
the “coparcenary’*. No female member of the family can 
belong to the co-parcenary. The share to which a son is 
entitled is indefinite till such time as he may ask Cor parti¬ 
tion, when his sliare will be determined by dividing the co¬ 
parcenary property equally among all the male metnben 
living at that time. It is tliereCore clear that the quantum of 
share is subjea to variation according to the number of male 
members living at the date of die suit Under such a system 
there is no devolution of property but a system of survivor¬ 
ship unique in the world and special to India. 

But in mitakshara law sons succeed not only by right of 
birth or survivorship; they also cake by succession the self- 
acquired properties of the father and divide them equally on 
his dying intestate. The Hindu Women’s Right to Property 
Act of 1937 conferred the right to enjoy her husband’s share 
in co-parcenary property for her lifetime, without a right to 
alienate property. This is what is known as a limited esute. 
In no other case were Hindu women allowed to inherit 
property. 

Under the new Act the daughter, the widow and the 
mother are all included in Class 1 and inherit the property 
of the deceased simultaneously. As between them each takes 
an equal share, except chat where there are more widows than 
one all the widows together take one share. This is the 
position with respea to the self-acquired property of the 
deceased. With respect, however, to coparcenary property, 
the son cakes his own share in such property and in addition 
takes a share, as above, in the father’s share of such property 
as well, unless he had separated himself from the co-parcenary 
during the life-time of the father. This is considered insepar¬ 
able from the mitakshara system and will be relieved when 
the dayabhaga system becomes the rule for all Hindus when 
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the other parts of Hindu law are taken up for refona. 
Nevertheless, ihe acceptance of the right of the daughter to 
inherit is in itself a big step forward. 

Another step forward is that women will now hold their 
property absolutely with full rights to sell, mortgage, give 
away and dispose of as they desire- 

Schedulcs in the Act prescribe the list of preferential 
heio. For example, the primary heiis are son, daughter, 
widow and mother, and iliey all get shares. The second 
class of heirs are father, son's daughter’s son, son’s daughter's 
daughter, brother, sister and so on and can only succeed if 
none of the heirs of Glasa I are alive. 

Some special provisions are made regarding the righu of 
daughters in the family dwelling-house or family business. 
In a dwelling-house wholly occupied by members of the 
family, a female heir, although she may be entitled to live 
there, cannot ask for her share until and unless the male heirs 
choose to divide it 

Where a female heir inherits an interest in any immov* 
able property or business, if any heir wishes to sell out his or 
her interest (he ocher heiis will have a right to purchase that 
interest in preference to outsiders. 

The Hindu Succession Act 1956 guides succession in 
OSes where a man dies without a will or, as it is colled, dies 
intesute. U a man desires to make a will, he can dispoae in 
any way he likes both his interest in miiakshara co-parccnary 
property and his separate self-earned property. 


HINDU ADOPTION AND MAINTENANCE BILL l»6 
In Hindu law a woman had no right to adopt a child 
because the entire theory of adoption was based on the belief 
that for the salvation and peace of a man’s soul a son had 
to make a spiritual ceremony called pinda-dan. So if a man 
did not have a son of his own he waa allowed to adopt 
a male child. A female child could never be adopted. 
By the new Uw of adoption any male Hindu is allowed to 
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fake a son or a daughter provided he gets die consent of 
his wife. 

Married women have not been given the right to adopt, 
but an unmarried woman, a divorce or a widow, or one whose 
husband has either renounced the world or ceased to be a 
Hindu or has been declared by a court to be of unsound 
mind can adopt a child. 

Any child up to the age of 15 years may be adopted 
provided the father gives the child in adoption with the 
concurrence of die mother. 

But the most important part of this law ii the section 
dealing with maintenance. Hindu law till now deaeed tliat 
a wife should be maintained by her husband as long as she 
lived with him. There was no obligation for the father-in* 
law to maintain the daughterin-law. 

By the new law, a woman can claim maintenance even 
if she is living separately provided she proves the husband 
has been guilty of desertion or cruelly, that he is suffering 
from a virulent form of leprosy, or he has any other wife 
living, or he keeps a concubine in die same house as his 
wife, or that he has ceased to be a Hindu or for any other 
cause justifying her living separately. If she is unchaste or is 
converted to any other religion her maintenance will cease. 
This right to maintenance without divorce or judicial separa¬ 
tion will be a great help to our women, as most of them do 
not want to dissolve their xnarriages and go to court on such 
issues but may desire to live separately to cKape humiliation, 
provided they can mainuin themselves. 

This Act also makes the father-in-law responsible for the 
maintenance of his daughter-in-law if she is unable to 
maintain herself on her own earnings or property, or 
from her husband, father or mother's esute or to obtain 
help from her son or daughter. But if the fathe^i&•law 
has no means to mainuin her from any coparcenary 
property he has inherited he will not be forced to maincain 
hU daughter-in*law. 

A Hindu male and female must maintain during his or 
her lifetime his or her minor legitimate and illegitimate 
children as well as aged or in&rm parents and unmarried or 
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widowed daughter* if they are unable lo maintain diemselve* 
from ihcir own earnings or property. For the first time 
women have been recognised as people who have the capacity 
and responsibility to maintain their parents. 

In (his way a new attitude towards women is being bom 
in New India. On the one hand the principle of social 
equality is being recognited, if not fully at least in an im¬ 
portant measure. On the other hand, women are also being 
asked to bear joint responsibility in the burdens of domestic 
and social life. 


« 

CHRISTIAN LAW 

The Christian Marriage Act 1872 consolidates the bw 
relating to the lolemniration of marriages of Christians in 
India. A Christian is defined as a person professing the 
Christian religion. Indian Christians are those convened to 
Christianity and their descendants. Any marriage to which 
one of the parties is a Christian must be solemnised in aaord- 
ance with this Act. The parties must have notified the 
Minister or a Marriage Registrar of the intended marriage. 
One of them should have declared that there is no impedi¬ 
ment of kindred or affinity or other lawful hindrance to 
(he marriage and that the consent of the father or guardian 
or mother has been obtained if one of the parties is a 
minor. The parties are then given a certificate. A marriage 
may be solemnized by the Minister in such form or with 
suck ceremony which the Minister considers suitable or 
by (he Maniage Registrar within two months of the date 
of the certificate, in the presence of two witnesses. The 
marriage is registered In a marriage book. 

The preliminary notice U however not required in the 
case of Indian Christians. The male and female parties must 
be above 16 years of age and above 13 years of age, respec¬ 
tively. (This is now 18 and 15 years, respectively, since the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act applies to Christians as well). 
Neiiher party may have a husband or wife living. Consent 
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of the father is necessary if any of the pstnies is under IS 
years of age. The marriage is entered in the marri^ 
register book by a person who, being a Christian, is author¬ 
ized by the State Government to grant the certihcaie of 
marriage. 

Djffofution 0/ Marriage 

The Indian Divorce Act 1869 governs the dissolution of 
a Christian marriage. The court may decree dissolution of 
marriage, declare a marriag;e null, decree judicial separation 
or decree restitution of conjugal rights or give a protection 
order, as the case may be. The Act also contains provisions 
enabling the court to award maintenance to a wife whose 
maniage has been dissolved. The court has to take into 
account the fortune of the wife, the husband's means and 
the conduct of the parties and may award any sum not exceed¬ 
ing one-fifth of the husband's average net income. The court 
may also make suitable orders for the maintenance and edu* 
cation of the minor children of such marriage from time to 
time. 

The Converts Marriage Dissolution Act 1866 provides for 
the dissolution of a marriage where one of the parties has 
been repudiated or deserted by the other on account of the 
former's convenion to Christianicy. 

Succession 

The Indian Succession Act XXXIX of 1925 goveru succes- 
sion to (he property of a ChriitiaA dying intestate. A husband 
has in his wife's property the same rights as she would have 
in his property if she survived him. Property devolves on 
the widow or widower, lineal descendants and kindred. The 
widow takes one-third of the estate in the presence of lineal 
descendants who, together with kindred, take the balance of 
the estate. In ^e absence of lineal descendants the widow 
takes half and the kindred take the other half. In the 
absence of both lineal descendants and kindred the widow 
takes the whole estate. The children of a predeceased child 
or grand-child uke the share which might have been taken 
by such child or grand'Chlld if he survived the deceased. 
Among the kindred the father, the mother and brothers and 
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sijiers xtctivc, in that order, and in the absence ot these near 
relations the property devolves on remoter kindred, che nearer 
excluding the more remote in degr^. 


FARSI LAW 

The Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act 1936 contains the 
rules applicable to ParsU on those subjeeu. The parties 
must not be related to each other within prohibited degrees. 
A marriage must be solemnised by a priest in the presence of 
two witnesses, according to Ashirwad. The consent of che 
fad)er or guardian must have been obtained if either party is 
under 21 years of age. Neither party may have a spouse 
living. The Child Maniage Restraint Act, which fixes the 
minimum age for marriage at IS for boys and 15 for girls, 
applies here also. 

Diisolution cf marriage 

The Farsi matrimonial courts, aided by delegates on the 
decision as to facts, may award any of the following reliefs: 
nulliiy of marriage, dissolution of marriage, divorce, judicial 
separation and restitution of conjugal rights. 

The grounds on which appropriate relief may be obtained 
are contained in detail in th: Act. 

The court may award to the wife such sum or periodical 
payments for her life as may be found to be just. The court 
can also make all such interim and final orders as may be 
necessary with respect to the custody and education of any 
minor children of the marriage. Wliere a marriage is die* 
solved on the ground of the adultery of the wife the court 
may also order that half her property be settled for the benefit 
of the childreo. 

Sueceaion 

The rules governing succession (o the property of a Pani 
dying intestate are also contained in the Indian Succession 
Act. 

On che death of a male Parsi. the property is divided 
among hU widow and children. The widow and each son 
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gee double ihe share of each diugfaier. Where he leaves 
parents also, the father gets a share equal to half the share 
of a son and the mother geu a share equal to half the share 
of a daughter. 

On the death of a female Parsi, her widower and children 
cake the property in equal shares. 

The children of deceased children also qualify for a 
share. If the deceased child was a son, his widow and 
children take his share as if it were his property. In the 
absence of children the widow gets her share (see below) 
and the balance reverts to the estate and devolves as part of 
the intestate's property. If the deceased child was a daughter, 
her children take her share equally among themselves. This 
process goes on whatever the number of intermediate 
deaths. 

When there is no Hneal descendant, the widow or widower 
takes half the property ; this share is reduced to a third where 
there is also ^e widow or widower of a predeceased lineal 
descendanu In the absence of the widower, a widow of a 
lineal descendant takes one^third; if there is more than one 
such widow they together take cwo>ihirds. The residue is 
taken by tlie parenu, in the absence of parents by brothers 
and sisters and next by paternal grandfather and paternal 
grandmother, and so on. It is so taken that each male heir 
gets double the share of each female heir. 


MUSllM LAW 

Marriage in Islam is an unconditional contract made 
between two persons of opposite sexes. Ivery Muslim 
who lias attained puberty (the age of IS) and is of sound 
mind may enter into a contract of marriage. The free consent 
of both parties is essential. The proposal and acceptance 
must be made in the presence of two male witnesses or one 
male and two female witnesses. The rules of prohibited 
degrees are based not only on consanguinity and affinity but 
also on fosterage (fosterage is the act of suckling while under 
two years of ^ and this brings on a like prohibition as if 
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ihc person were a child oi the foster-mother). A ^fusl^ra 
woman cannot have more than one husband, whereas a 
Muslim man may legally have four wives at one time, the 
injunction of the Prophet being that they must be ueaced 
equally. A roairiage contravening any of these rules is void. 
A Muslim woman cannot marry a non-Muslim, whereas a 
Muslim man can marry any Kitnbia woman (Christian or 
Jewess— of a revealed religion, literally "of the Book”). A 
wife is entitled to get mahr from her husband, which is an 
obligation of a monetary sum fixed at die time of marriage 
which the law imposes on the husband as protection and 
security for the wife, payable in the event of desertion or 
divorce. 

The Dissolution of the Muslim Marriage Act 1939 now 
governs the dissolution of marriages through the courts. 
The grounds upon which the dissolution may be obtained 
are set out in chat Act and several additional grounds 
upon which a Muslim woman may obtain a divorce are 
recognized. 

Inheritance 

Muslim women enjoy rights of inherlunce to property 
as full and absolute as those of men. As a general rule the 
share of inheritance of a female is halt the share of a male 
of the same degree. This difference is, however, offset by i 
claim to dower which every Muslim wife has against her 
husband and an absolute obligation to mainuin which 
every Muslim Jiusband owes his wife. Mother, wife and 
daughter qualify for a share under all circumstances. The 
share of the mother varies from a sixth to a third depending 
on the existence of other heirs. Tlie wife's share varies from 
a quarter to an eighth depending upon the absence or pre¬ 
sence of children or lineal descendants. The daughter is 
also a primary heir. In (he absence of a son, a single daughter 
inherits half the estate and where there is more than one all 
the daughters together take two-thirds of the estate. In 
the presence of a son, sons and daughters together inherit the 
residue in the ratio of 2:1. Mohammedan law admits a 
large number of relations to inheritance and no relative whom 
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nature haa placed jq the £root rank o£ affection of an indivi* 
dual U excluded. 


As yet leg;is]ation can only ensure legal equality ensluiaing 
this equality in the law books. But to make it a reality a 
huge movement must rouse the social conscience of Hindu 
society in particular, spread out as it is over the laklis of 
villages of our vast country where life has stagnated for 
hundreds of years. Indian society is only now awakening to 
a new life and to new conceptions of freedom. To be able 
to become true and full partners in this new life, women 
have begun llieir inarch ahead, beginning with their struggle 
for equal and uniform social laws against many iniquitous 
customs and laws that have hitherto prevailed. The censum* 
motion of that struggle lies altead. The battle for the Hindu 
Code on Marriage Succession, Adoption and Maintenance 
marks die close of a long chapter of struggle and the beginning 
of a new era. 


IN POLITICAL LIFE 

Frank Moraes 

A distinctive feature of the women’s movement in India 
has been its emphasis on equai u distin^Uhed from special 
rights. In no sphere—political, economic, social or educa* 
tional-has any responsible Indian women’s organization 
demanded special rights for women as opposed to men. 
What ic has consistently ask:ed for is a free held and no favours. 

In that sense the movement has never been assertively 
feminist. The militant sufTragists of Edwardian days in 
Britain have no counterpart in our country, nor did the 
Indian women’s boycott of liquor shops produce u it did in 
the United States a Carry Nation who, armed with a shining 
hatchet, gave a new meaning to the term ’demolition' in the 
ban and taverns of New York. The women’s battle for 
equal rights has been a highly civilized affair—penunive and 
peniitent, insistent even but never violent or aggressive. 
The ”lndian*nCBB'’ of it all is quite extraordinary. 

In the first entry of his Indian Diary, dated November 10> 
I917» Mr. Edwin Montagu notes: ”1 received a letter from 
Jaipur in the vernacular, and a request for an interview from 
the women of India”. Here is one of the earliest hinu of 
feminine activity on the political plane. Mr. Montagu was 
referring to a letter signed by four members of the Senate 
of (he Indian Women's University, the signatories including 
Mrs. Margaret Cousins, who described herself as a Bachelor 
of Music (Madanapalle) and Ramanbai M. Nilkantha, who 
signed herself B.A. (Ahmedabad). Both were destined to 
contribute greatly to the progress of women in India. 

This was not (be first feminine incursion into poUiia. 
As the memorandum which the women’s representatives 
submitted later to Mr. Montagu pointed out, the platform 
of the Indian National Congress had been open since its 
inception in 1885 to women who spoke, voted and served as 
delegates at the annual meetings of the organization. By a 
pleasant coincidence a woman, Dr. Annie Besant, was to 
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preside for the first time at the annual Gongrew session of 
that year. Interestingly enough she sign^iized the occasion 
by establishing a precedent which the Congress has scrupul* 
ouily observed since then—that the President chosen for an 
annual session is President not merely for that meeting but 
for the whole year. 

The deputation which waited on Mr. Montagu and the 
Viceroy, Lord CheJrmford, on December 18, 1917, comprised 
14 members led by Smt. Sarojini Naidu. In the purely 
political sphere they asked that when the franchise was drawn 
up women should be allowed the same opportunities of 
representation as men. Mr. Monugu’s entry in his di^ 
for that day makes piquant reading: "We had an interesting 
deputation from the women, asking Cor education for girls, 
more medical col leges, etc,, etc. One very niceJooking doctor 
from Bombay, Dr. Joshi, was present, the deputation being 
led by Mrs. Naidu, the poetess, a very attractive and clever 
woman, but I believe a revolutionary at heart She is con¬ 
nected by marriage with Chattopadhyay, of India House fame, 
They asked also for women’s votes. The woman who drifted 
the address, Mrs. Cousins, is a well-known suffragette from 
London. Cousins himself is a ihcosophut. and one of Mrs. 
BesanVs crowd. Mrs. Besant herself was there. They 
assured me that the Congress would willingly pass a unani¬ 
mous request for women’s suffrage." 

Such a resolution was in fact passed by the Calcutta 
session of the Congress presided over by Mrs. Besant It 
recorded iu "opinion that the same tests be applied to women 
as to nten in regard to the franchise and eligibility to all 
elective bodies concerned with local government and 
education’’. 


HOPES DASHED 

Unfortunately, these hopes were temporarily doomed to 
disappointment The Southborough Comraitiee, which 
examined the question of franchise, rejected the proposal for 
women’s suffrage on the specious plea that the social dis^ 
abilities under which the sex laboured rendered the experi- 
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merit premature. A jtiange piece of logic for, far from 
righting a vror^, it invok^ the assistance of one wrong to 
perpetuate another. 

Disappoinitncnt was naturally widespread and, spear¬ 
headed by the Women's Indian Association, the protest was 
vocal and voluminous- Behind the Association ivcre ranged 
such diverse bodies as the Seva Sadan, the Mahila Seva Samaja, 
the Indian Women’s University, the Women's Home Rule 
League branches and various Congress provincial committees. 
Authority, however, remained adamant, contenting itself 
with passing the buck to llie future provincial legislative 
eouncits, which were left to decide the question of women's 
franchise. 

The battle was now concentrated on the provincial plane. 
In March 1921 the Madras Legislative Council pawed, by a 
decisive majority, a resolution calling for the registration of 
women on the electoral roll. Prominent among the women 
who helped to induce this result were Dr. Annie Besank 
Margaret Cousins, Dorothy Jfnarajadasa, Dr. Muihulakibmi 
Reddi. Smi. T. Sadasiva Iyer and Dbanvanti Rama Rau. 

Other provinces emulated this example, and by 1926 
women enjoyed the franchise on the same terms as men in 
all provinces so far as elections to the provincial legislative 
councils were concerned. In April of the same year the 
Government of India went a step further: it granted women 
the right to sit in the legislative councils. 

Madras, Bombay, the Punjab and the Central Provinces 
were quick to implement this concession, and the Women's 
Indian Association lost no time in supporting the candidature 
of two women nominees in Madras, one of whom was to leave 
a strong impress on the women's movement. They were 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay and Mrs. Hannan Angelo. 

5mt. Chattopadhyay made a spectacular debut in the 
South Canaia constituency, securing 4,461 votes against 4,976 
secured by her opponent Although she was defeated by 
500 votes, her performance was legitimately construed by her 
women supponen as a moral triumph. It enabled the 
Women's Indian Association to press for the nomination of a 
woman to the Legislative Council, and the Madras Govern* 
ment in an imaginative gesture reciprocated by nominatir^ 
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Dr, MuihuUkshmi Reddi to this august body. Dr. 
MuthuUkshmi was thus the ftrst Indian woman to sit in an 
Indian legislature and also the first to be elected its Vice- 
PresidenL She was incidentally the first woman Co graduate 
in medicine from Madras University, where she had a disiin* 
guished career, winning five gold medals and other academic 
honours. She gave up a luaacive medical career in the cause 
of women’s emancipation as also of social welfare, particularly 
the care and protection of destitute children and orphans 
Her name has a high place in the list of women pioneers. 

The lull in the political atmosphere in the late ’20s was 
reflected in die activities of Indian women, which were com 
centraied largely in the social and legislative fields, Bm 
there were rumblings beneath the surface which reverberated 
in wide spheres. Both the peasantry and the proletariat v^ere 
astir. The political fever was beginning to Infect die country’s 
youth and the appointment of the alhBritisK Simon Com* 
mission late in 1927 brought all communities and parties 
together in a solid opposition front. 


FLOODTIBE OF ENTHUSIASM 

Ic was impossible for the various women's organixations 
not to be affected by this flenoddde of political enthusiasm, 
even it for the most part they refrained from aedve involve¬ 
ment. From 1928 the All India Women's Conference came 
posidvely on the scene. From a body dealing with social 
and educational matters it began to interest itself alio in 
general political matters without any alignment to a pard 
cular party-taking in women from various parties but itself 
taking a strong nationalist stand and demanding equal rights 
for women in all spheres. There had been women's branches 
of the Horae Rule League also, and an encouraging feature 
was the non*communal character of the entire women’s move¬ 
ment, which at this stage was representative of almost every 
aeed and community, as evidenced by iu leading perwnali- 
ties. Consider the names—Sarojini Naidu, Margaret Cousins, 
Annie Besant, Begum Hasrai Mohani, Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
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Herabai Tala, Hannan Angelo. Sadasiva Iyer and a host of 
othen. 

Gandhiji. appreciating this trend, had given the move¬ 
ment for women’s eraancipacion his blessing. "I am un¬ 
compromising," he wrote, "in the matter of woman's rights. 
In my opinion, she should labour under no legal disability 
not suffered by man. I should treat the daughters and sons 
on a footing of perfect equality,.. .Women must have votes 
and an e^ual legal status. But the problem does not end 
there. It only commences at the point where women begin 
to affect the political deliberations of the nation." 

The Mahatma, however, was initially averse to women 
uking an active part in the salt saiyagraha, which signalized 
the civil disobedience movement of 1930. Nor did he welcome 
their participation in his historic march to Dandi. Feminine 
reaction to this ban was prompt and unequivocal, the Women’s 
Indian Association protesting firmly against their exclusion. 
Margaret Cotuins expressed their feelings eloquently. 
"Gandhiji," she wrote, "has left the care of his ashram 
entirely to women. Tliis division of sexes in a non-violent 
campaign seems to us unnatural, and against all the awakened 
consciousness of modem womanhood. In these stirring criti¬ 
cal days for India's destiny there should be no watentighi 
compartments of service. Women ask that no conferences, 
congresses or commissions dealing with the welfare of India 
should be held without the presence on them of women. 
Similarly, women must ask that no marches, do imprisonments, 
no demonstrations organized for the welfare of India should 
prohibit women from a share in them." 

The women were as good as their word. Despite 
Gandhiji’s rejoinder to their protest, wherein the Mahatma 
advised them to restrict their satyagraha activities to the 
picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops, feminine 
eagerness and patriotism refused to recognize any bounds. 
Smt. Sarojini Naidu was arrested while directing a salt raid 
at Dharsana. Earlier, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi had resigned 
her membership of the Madras Legislative Council, while 
Smt. Kamalabai Lakshman Rao of Tinnevelly along with 
Smt Hansa Mehta of Bombay rested their office as honorary 
magistrates. To Smt. Rukniini Lakshmipati of Madras fell 
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ihe honour of being ihe e^t woman w be imprisoned in thi 
campaign. But the toU of honour was long and disunguimed, 
including as it did the names of Kamaladevi Chattopa^ya?, 
Srimaci Duigabai. Kamala Nehru and Pandit Moulals two 
daughters. Vijayalakshmi Pandit and Krishna ^ter Sn^ 
Kri^na Hutheesing). and many othen. 
came out in their thousands, and hundreds o£ th^ 
were arrested. How many, unfortunately, no precise 
records show. But they played their full share-m p^ 
lions, demonstrations, picketing and other gestures d 
organized dehance. 


HARSH JAIL TREATMENT 

The dvil disobedience movement of 1932 following 
Mahatmaji's return from the second Round Table Conference 
saw women again in the forefront of the political battle. 
Of the 80.000 individuals imprisoned iu the first four months 
of the conflict a goodly number of them, running this ttoe 
into thousands, were women. In order to deter wide* 
spread feminine partidpation, the Government see^d m 
take a perverse pleasure in making the conditions of jail life 
for women political prisoners unduly harsh. Girls of fifteen 
or sixteen, not out Of their teens, were often sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment for merely shouting slogans or 
gathering in assembly. The older women also came in for 
their share of tribulation, including Jawabarlal’s moib», 
Swaniprani, who was badly beaten up in a lathi charge in 
Allahabad, and Candhiji’i wife, Kasuirba. 

Alongside these somewhat turbulent activities the women’s 
movement had displayed consistent interest in the country's 
constitutional progress. When around 1927 Dr. Annie 
Beiant with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru canvassed the idea of a 
"Commonwealth of India Bill'* the Women's Indian Asso¬ 
ciation sent a represenutive to take part in the discussions, 
and was instrumental in inserting the following dame in the 
Bill’s declaration of rights and privileges: ‘The rights and 
duties of citizenship shall be without distinction of sex’’. 
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In November 1929 the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, announced 
WWceball's decision to hold a Round Tabk Conference, and 
this inevitably reJeased a spate of activity in which the W.LA. 
participated. First in the field was the Madras branch of the 
Association, which pressed among other things for adequate 
representation of women at the Conference and on the vari¬ 
ous committees, comraissioni and inquiries associated with 
th:s body. It also asked for universal adult suffrage. Although 
the Association had suggested that Sarojini Naidu, Dr. 
Mudiulakshmi Reddi and Rameshwari Nehru should 
represent Indian women at the Conference, the Government 
of India nominated Begum Shah Nawaz and Radhabai 
Subbaroyan to the first session. Sarojini Naidu was nominated 
to the second session, which was attended by Gandhiji. Not 
all that Begum Shah Nawaz and Mrs. Subbaroyan did on 
beh^ of the women of India was approved of by the Asso¬ 
ciation. These two ladies, in presenting a memorandum 
urging that more women should be brought on the electoral 
roils so as to lessen the disparity between men and women 
voters, also urged that the wives and widows of property- 
Iwldmg male voters be granted votes. To this latter sugges- 
tion the Association was implacably opposed. 

Certainly tlie cause of Indian womanhood did not suffer 
by default, The WJA. was active at every stage of (he 
Conference, and through the three all-India organized 
women‘s associations based at Delhi, Madras and Bombay it 
worked consistently to see that its point of view was not 
ignored. In course of time the All India Women’s Con^e^ 
ence carried on much of the mass contact work among women 
so vigorously started by the W.IA. Four women represen¬ 
tatives appeared before the Franchise Committee headed by 
Lord Lothian. This Committee, it will be recalled, had the 
task of making recommendations which would give the vote 
to not less than 10 per cent of the total population, as the 
Simon Commission had recommended, and to not more than 
25 per cent, as the Round Table Conference had desired. 
The women's elected representatives were Smc. Naliamuthu 
Ramamurthi from Madras, Smc ManekJal Premchand of the 
National Council of Women from Bombay, Lakshmi Menon 
from, Allahabad and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur from Lahore. 
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These representatives jointly and individually pressed for 
adult franchise for men and women and opposed communal 
electorates, as also reservation of seats for women. "Without 
exception," noted the LothUn Committee, “the representatives 
of women’s organkations and individual women witnesses 
demanded that the principle of equality between mea and 
womeu should be the basis of the new Indian Constitution. 
The representatives of the All India Women’s Conference 
insisted that this principle could only be applied in tbe 
franchise by the immediate adoption either of adult fraocbUe 
or of a system of indirect election of all adults, and urged 
this solution upon us." 


WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES 

At the sugg::stion of the Lothian Committee three women 
representatives of the alMridia women’s assodations were in¬ 
vited to tender evidence before the Joint Select Committee of 
the Round Table Conference. The three women represents* 
lives were Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi 
and Begum Hamid Ali, whose demands coincided with the 
earlier representations made to the Lothian Commiitee. 

Unfortunately, these efforts produced little positive 
result. Rather did they register a retrocessbn from the 
franchise recommendations made by ihe Simon Commission, 
which had recommended the ratio of wtMuen to men voters 
in the proportion of 1:2. The Lothian Cogvsdtree brought 
this down to 1:4^ and the White Paper which emerg'd from 
the deliberations of the joint parliamentary committee 
further decreased it to 1:7. In practice, as Margaret 
Cousins pointed out, this would work out at 1:15 in dre 
Provincial Councils and at 1:20 or even less for the Federal 
Assembly. It may be noted in passing that the Govsnunest 
of India Act of 1935 enfranchised some 35 mlllioQ voters, 
roi^hly 14 per cent of the then total p^ulation, as against 
3^44,000 uj^er the Montagti-Chelm&foM Reforms. 

Only in the provinces was the Government of India Act 
implemented and that cmly b late as jeme 1937, when 
Congress Muiistries were formed in six provinceS'^-Bombay, 
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Madras, the United Provinces. Biiiar, tlie Central Provinces 
and Orissa. Later the rule oi the Congress was extended to 
Assam and the frontier Province- After the 1936 elections 
two women were elected as Deputy Speakers : Smt. Anasuyabai 
Kale of the Central Provinces at Nagpur and Smt. Slphai 
Malani of the Sind Asserably. Smt. Rukmini Lakshmipat: 
became a Minister in the Madras Cabinet and later in 1937 
in Sri Kajagopalacharya's Cabinet there was Smt. Jyoti 
Venkacachalam. These Ministries were to remain in office 
until early in November 1939* when die Congress witlidrew 
from che administrative field in protest against die British 
Government's commitment of India to the war widiout any 
reference to Indian representatives. 


FIRST WOMAy MINISTER 

Women took an active part in die elections both in the 
provinces and for the Central Legislative Assembly* which 
continued in ita old form. Vijiyalakshmi Pandit had the 
distinction of being the first woman to serve as Minister in 
a provincial government. She was appointed Minister of 
i-ocal SeU'Govemmeiu ami Public Health in the then U.P. 
Congi’ess Government. Smt. Pandit’s career has been more 
variegated and glittering than almost any odicr woman's, 
let alone an Indian M*oman. for earlier she had served on the 
Allahabad Municipal Board, where she was elected Chairman 
of (he Education Committee, and she was later to serve as 
Vice*pTesident of the Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom, from 1940 to 1942 she was President of die. 
All India Women's Conference, The details of her su^ 
sequent career are welhknown, for with the coming of in* 
dependence site was to represent India at the United Nations 
and served successively as Ambassador to Moscenv and 
Washington and later as High Commissioner in London. 
Smt. Pandit also has the distinction of being the first and so 
far the only woman to preside over the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

Women legislators simultaneouily made their appearance 
in the Central Assembly, among die more notable being 
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Renuka Ray, Radhabai Subbaroyan, who had earlier lerved 
02 the Round Table Conference^ and Aoirau Swaminaihan, 
a social worker from Madras. 

With the outbreak of the war in September 1939 and the 
resignation of the Congress provincial ministries, political 
interest shifted from the I^sla hires to the broader plane of 
national politics. Sooner or later, it was felt, a cla^ with 
the British Government was inevitable, and this came with 
Gandhijis enunciation of the Quit India slogan and the 
imprisonment of the Congress Working Coromiitee in August 
1942. The repressive measures which followed were heavy- 
handed and their weight was widely felt. Among the multi¬ 
tudes imprisoned in the subsequent struggle were Gandhiji’s 
wife, Kpsturba, who was interned along with the Mahatma and 
died during imprisonment, Sarojini Naidu and Vijaya* 
lakshmi Pandit. 

Perhaps the most spectacular figure in those days was 
Aruna Asaf All, who went underground jiV;e a feminine 
Scarlet pimpernel successfully eluded the police. Known for 
her fiery speeches and dynamic character, she had a tremen¬ 
dous mass following all over the country. As a member of 
the Congress in those days, Smt. Asaf Ah moved to the 
Socialist camp and, prog[resaing more and more to the Left, 
bnally found herself ideologically very near the Communists. 
Today she Has renounced poUtia for social work with the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj. 

What followed in India <m the political scene is very 
recent history, but mention must be made of the prominent 
part played by many women in the days of the partition riots* 
when a number of them risked their lives in helping their 
stricken sisters. Here the werk Achamma MaithaL 
Sucheta Kxipalani, Mridula Sarabhai, Rameshwari Nehru and 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay call fev special mention. 

The period immediately preceding the divisbn of India 
into the present states of India and Pakistan was marked 
by frenetic political activity which resulted, after prolonged 
negotiations, in acceptance of partition, an Interim Govern- 
merit and the setting up of the Constituent Assembly in 
October 1946. This body was elected by the existing Legis* 
latures to hamc the O^titution for Independent India. 
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Many prominent women served on this important body, 
among whom were Sarojjni Naidu. Hansa Mehta, Durgabai, 
Renuka Ray and Malad Chowdhnry. 


CETfCRAL ELECHONS 

The coming of Independence saw India embark on her 
first general elections in 19S2-53. Foreign observers, certain 
that the world’s largest general ejections based on adult 
franchise-and the first in the country-would prove chaotic 
because of the high rate of illiteracy in the rural areas and 
the la^ numbers of uneducated women on the electoral rolls, 
were astonished at the intelligent grasp of democratic ptin* 
dples displayed by this massive electorate. 

In contesting the electimis, women candidates toured 
their cotutitueodes as vigorously as their male oppoitcnis, 
making countless speeches and coveriiig enormous territory, 
a$ each candidate in Parliament represents lOU^Iy one million 
people. 

Several women stood against other women in the contest, 
and significandy the diief candidacm from New Delhi for the 
Lok Sabha (Lower House), both in the 1952 and 1957 elec¬ 
tions were two vromen, Sucheta Knpalani and Manmohini 
Sahgal, though in the last elections Smt. Sahgal withdrew 
her nominatioa. 

Twenty-three women were dected to the Lok Sabha in 
1952, while 19 were elected or Dominated, as in the case ctf ^ 
brilliant pioneer in dandng, Rukmini Arundale, to the Rajya 
Sabha or Upper House. In the two Houses, for the next four 
years women members proceeded to master paxliamentary pro- 
cedures, contributing importaiu wort not only in the field of 
sodal legislation, whidi is always uppermost in the minds of 
legislators, but in a varied range of subjects from de fen ce to 
finance. 

A brief survey of women’s participation in Parliament and 
the Upper House gives rather a dear picture in miaocosm of 
the range of Indian women’s interest in the luiional scene 
today. Violet Alva, who at present is Deputy Minister in 
impmtanc Mmiscry of Home Afbin, took as active part to 
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debates on defence. Itenu Chakravarcy speciaii 2 ed in trade 
union matten and often spoke forcefully from the floor of 
the home. Dr. Seeta Parmanand, vho makes up for her tiny 
stature with a frightening intensity and drive, oiganized the 
Women Legislators’ Qub and launched into all aspects of 
vital social legislation, particularly the controversial loherit* 
ance Bill. Jaishri Raiji and Uma Nehru were concerned 
primarily with reforms and the expansion of the co-operative 
movement, while Indira Mayadeo took up unemployment 
questions and cottage industries. In the held of finance and 
commerce, Tarkeshwari Sinha worked with considerable 
vigour, and missionary real inspired the hard work of Savitri 
Nigam in the matter of prohibition, which was partially 
imposed on Delhi State in 1956. While some members, both 
men and women, did not achieve effectiveness as parlii' 
mcniarians, dandravaii Lakhan Pal, Lilavati Munshi and 
Anne Mascarene from Kerala were all effective. 


LECISIATORS* SEMINARS 

The need for (raining in parliamentary methods and 
technique inspired the creation of legislators’ seminars, ini* 
dated by Srat. Indira Gandhi, who leads the women’s section 
of the Congress party. Among prominent legislators carryii^ 
out this project are Lakshmi Menon, who today holds the res¬ 
ponsible post of Deputy Minister of External Affairs- Smu 
Menon, whose work at the U.N. Commission on the Status 
of Women is well known, is very active in the Rajya Sabha, 
especially at question time. A brilliant and lucid thinker, 
her answers are models of economy and exactitude. 

The 1957 elections took 193 million people to the polls 
and 27 women were returned to the Lok Sabha out of a total 
membership of 500, with 23 in the Upper House. Out of 
342 women who stood for the Suie Assemblies, 195 were 
elected out of a collective membership of 3,000- This figure 
compares most favourably with similar representation in the 
United States, Britain and France. 

Nouble among the new members of Parliameoc are 
Renuka Ray, politician and lodaJ worker, fOTmerly Minister 
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of Rebabiliucioo in tht Govcnunenc of West Bengal 
Parvad Krishnan, a Communut member who is a brilliant 
debater, Violet Alva, wbo has among other things a fine 
journalistic background and is now a Deputy Minister, 
and Sahodra Bai Rai, whose broken arm and gun^t injuries 
recall the hermc role she played during the non violent march 
on Goa in the last saty^graha movement, when she was fired 
on by Portuguese troths* Sudha Josbt, wbo was likewise 
among the unarmed batches went towards the Goan 
border in an effort to liberate Goa. was also wounded and is 
at present languisliing there in jail 

As the elections brou^c women into prominence, so too 
did they rise to ponrions of high offic e . Earlier India had 
seen its fint woman Governor with the appoinunenc of 
Sarojini Naidu as Governor of the enormous State of Ucur 
Pradesh. By an interesting coincidence, her daughter 
Padmaja Naidu was to be the second woman Governor, this 
timg the State of West Bengal. The Union Cabinet in¬ 
cluded a woman rep res en tative in Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, who 
was Minister of Health until the Cabinet was reshuffled in 
April 1957 following the lau general elecrions. The Deputy 
Minister of Health, SmL Chandrasekhar, was an able deputy. 

Wonien were also acthe m the State legislatures and 
ministries. Dr. Sushila Nayar being successively the Health 
Minister of Delhi Sute and Speaker in the Delhi Suie Legis¬ 
lature while Smt. Reouka Ray, as Ministei’ of Rehabilitation 
in West Bengal, was diargcd with the highly oneroiis cask 
of coping with the refugees from East Pakistan. 

Since the last e]ecti<n$, women Mlnbters and Deputy 
Ministers have in^eased in number. In Assam, Usha 
Bonhakar v Deputy Minuter of Soda! Welfare, Rural 
Development and Maternity and Child Welfare. Bihar, vdiich 
used to be considered a ''backward province", has 32 women 
legidators in the State Assembly and two Deputy Ministers— 
Jyodrmoyee Devi, in charge of Welfare and Health and Naima 
Rhatun Haider, in charge of Jails and Transport. Ninnala 
Raje Bhcmsfe is DepeCy Minister of Education in Bombay 
State. Rumari K. R. Goori is MinistO' of Revenue and Excise 
in Kerala. Rani Padmavaci is Minister of Health in Nfadhya 
Pradeah, where 27 women have been elected to the State 
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L«gi3lature. In Madras, where women have played a pi<5n«r 
role in public ajfairs as in Bengal, Smt, I-ourdammal :s 
Minister of Local Administration and Fisheries. In Mysore 
State Grace Tucker is Deputy Minister for Eduaiion while 
in Orissa Basania Manjari Devi is Minister for Relief and 
Rehabilitation. Health claims the attention of women in 
the Punjab with Dr. Prakash Kaur as Deputy Minister, and 
in Utiar Pradesh Praka&hwati Sood is Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare. In Bengal, Purabi Mukharjee is 
a Minister of State concerned with Refugee Relief and 
Rehabilitation, and Kumari Maya Baneijee is Deputy Minister. 

South of tlie Narmada women are particularly prominent 
in the local field, and it is interesiii^ to note that they are 
to be found even at the panchayat (villi^ government) 
level, one panchayat board in South India o^Uting exclu* 
sively of nine women. With our Five Year Plans, the politi* 
cal and economic consciousness of rural India has grown 
greatly and women, through community development work 
and other village organ (rations, are doing much to stimulate it. 

Oddly enough, the political consciousness of an awakened 
electorate has done much to stimulate development work at 
many levels, for politics and political meetingjs since the 
revolutionary period have attracted enonnous crowds and still 
do. Women in political parties have also helped to awaken 
social consciousness, for in India social betterment and ameli¬ 
oration is the most important plank in all political platforms. 


PRE EMINENT WORKER 

Indiia Gandhi, the Prime Minister’s daughter, as a 
worker of tills type is prC'eminent. Reflecting her lather’s 
high sense of service and duty, coupled with a very forward- 
looking approach to problems, she has been a most valuable 
membCT of the Congress Working Committee along with 
Srimaii Kutiamalu, and has been responsible for organizing 
the Women's Section of the Congress party and innumerable 
women's work camps for training workers: this, of course, 
in addition to acting as cdflcial hostess for the Prime Minister, 
intense election campaigns, public speaking in remote and 
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inaccessible parts of the country aod midadng: a*l manner of 
projects for iraproTing (be lot of children. Modest, passion* 
ately sincere and bard woTfclag, her influence is far greater 
than many people realize penetrates to every aspect of 
national life. 

Apart from the Workup Committee itself, women playing 
an imporunt role in the Congrts organiration are too numer* 
ous to mention individually, though an example of an intense 
and dedicated worker is Subhadra Joshi President of the 
Delhi State Congress. 

Other political parties a*so have women serving on their 
executive. While there is no woman on the small, tight 
Politburo of the Communist Party, Aruna Asaf Ali serv'd on 
the General Committee, while Itenu Chakravarty and Parvati 
Krishnan are active members. In the fmner Socialist party. 
Xamaladevt Chattopadbyay was a great force, while Sucheta 
Kripalani changed her alliance from the Praja Socialist 
Party back to Coegress in 1956. Srimatj Alarneluamma 
is on the National Executive of the Socialist Party of India. 

While Indian women rose to prauneoce in the poliiiol 
sphere due to both ability and the impetus of the national 
movement for freedom, the possibility exists that in the yean 
to come the contest will btcorae more intense in an acmov 
phere of rigorous political competition. These are processes 
of democracy for which ihcir training and oipeiience in the 
decade since independence has given many a sound founda* 
tion for active partidpatioo in the life of the nation. 


THE FAMILY AND THE HOME 

Tara AU Baig 

, A great deal has been written about India’s peculiar 
cusionu and superstitions, her caste system and backward 
women. A great deal has also been wricieu about the 
serenity of India, her message to mankind and her con* 
tribution to peace and spiritual equilibriuin. But 
because the problem is vast, complex and covers a 
span of history of approximately 5,000 years, no general* 
jzacion about the sub*conunent can be anything but 
a half tmth. 

India is as complex as the arthitecrure of any of its 
temples- This is due to the impact of history and tbe synthesis 
of many religions, races and ways of life functioning iIld^ 
pendentiy of one another; and again to the clear-cut dlvtsiona 
in Hinduism itself of caste (and later the joint family system) 
which arose some 5,000 years* ago in the first shattering 
impact of the Aryan way of life upon the indigenous 
Dravidians. 

, Aryan society was apparently patriarchal, a society 
of nomads under the leadership of a constantly mov¬ 
ing paternal force around which power was centred. 
This power was vested in the tribal chief, king, priest or 
father. 

Dravidian civilization, from the meagre and inadequate 
knowledge we have of that period, was urban. Its centri¬ 
petal force was apparently the creative naothergoddess 
burgeoning with life and steadfast as the seasons. The matri¬ 
archal system, the last vestiges of which remain today in 
Malabar in South India (and in Sumatra, Indcmesia, whither 
it travelled with Indian traders who settled there before the 
1st century a.d.) was the antithesis of the patriarchal system. 
It was inevitable that they clashed. 

* Autbariti«t vary eoaiidorsbly ow tins Score, frm L,^ v-c. lo 4,000 a.c 
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GROWTH OF HINDUISM 

The extraordinary fusion ihc« opposite cultures took 
perhaps a thousand years to accomplish, and out of it grew a 
complex system of thought and life that is knossTi today as 
Hinduism. It was not a religion in the accepted sense with 
dogma and book, but a way of life into which one was bom 
and which had something of the ineviabairy of nature. The 
sacred books from the Ve<Uts to the Brohtrunuu, Shaslras and 
Upanuhadi were not revelations like the Bible and the 
Quran but texts guiding human beings from birth to death 
and even beyond. 

Hindu thought centred in the idea that dharma u the 
natural force or principle that binds mankind u^ihcr in a 
common unity which, like a wheel, is never sulk and has 
no end or beginning. Our national symbol of the Asoka 
chakrA thus most pwerfulJy expresses the concept of 
dharma, which is not merely a religious idea but a recogni¬ 
tion of the physical laws which govern the Univenc and ail u 
contains, and of which man. by his conduct of Uw and 
worship, forms part. 

On the worldly plane, because the importance of the 
individual in India has always been secondary to the family, 
the social stmctui^, no matter what wars, invasions or con¬ 
quests took place, has never been destroyed- Whatever their 
defecu, both the caste system and the joint family system have 
undoubtedly contributed to this stability. The personal 
happiness, the development of the individual and even the 
actions of the individual were aU made subordinate to the 
family and to society. It is understandable, therefore, why 
has been considered cme <rf the highest values in 
Hindu sodecy. making admltatioo for tenunciauoD and 
ascclicUm so widespread and creating such a virtue of 
Don-pocsession. 


THE JOINT FAMILY 

A sodeiy based on the demands of a rigid form of com¬ 
munity life implies considerable sacrifice on the part of its 
members, both male and female. In the structure of a joint 
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family, where three or four generationi may live under one 
roof, the eldera invariably dominate. A man must renounce 
a life of hia own, and in very orthodox families even the 
money he earm automatically reveru to the joint family 
treasury- There is little privacy for anyone and it is there¬ 
fore inevitable that rules of conduct and duties are strictly 
enjoined, for otherwise a community of people living close 
together could not function at all. 

This is the reason why women accepted their restricted 
role in life with such docility. While such a system has 
frequently been hard on the individual, stifling personality and 
even leading to grave injustice and ill<treatment, the credit 
side has been considerable for it has provided the greatest 
possible insurance and solidarity for the clan. Illness, loneli* 
ness, loss of parents, widowhood, handicaps and old age were 
no longer problems of the same magnitude in a group as in 
the single family unit. The joint family, however imperfectly, 
gave shelter and protection. Relations always bad a home 
to go to in times of distress, (he old never felt useless and 
abaitdoned, and living expenses were greatly reduced by the 
economic factors of a cocomon roof and kitchen. 

Brihaspad calls this "Eka Pakena Vasatam" or an asso¬ 
ciation sharing the same kitchen and performing sacred duties 
together before the sacred fire. The joint family, moreover, 
since it was a self-sufficient unit could neither be rocked not 
disrupted by political upheavals, a factor of the utmost im¬ 
portance in medieval times. This combination of clan self* 
sufficiency and the individual's habit of sacrifice were and 
continue to be a factor for the greatest possible social strength 
and solidarity. 


MINORITY GROUPS 

In varying measures, this Hindu form of living extended 
lo other communities as well, though more from necessity 
than from their own rellgioua injunctions, because HlnduiKh 
being based upon family and caste tended to be exclusive of 
other families and castes. The other communities, therefore, 
developed reliance upon kinsmen rather than upon sodety, 
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and India became a senes of non-interlocking social groups, 
which traded, were friendly and lived side by side but did 
not incertere with one another. 

The pattern of Hie in India is based predomlnaDtly upon 
the Hindu pattern because it forms the largest majority oi 
some 304 million souls. The largest of the minority groups 
are the Muslims, who number 3S.4 million, folowed by 
8.2 million Christians and 6.2 million Sikhs. Jains and tribal 
peoples number IJ million each but many authorities place 
tribal peoples at 20 million, so the discrepancy must arise 
in tabulating castes instead of tribes. There are two small 
coramunitics-lOftOOO Panis or Zoroastrians and 26,000 Jews, 
la^ly of Beni-Israel dcacenL These are closely knit minority 
groups. These figures are fr om (he census of 1951. but a 
more recent assessment d population place Muslims at 40 to 
45 million, tribal people at 25 million, Buddhists at over a 
million and Parsis at fIftOOO. With such diversity of races 
and cultures, it is hardly remarkable that any generalization 
about India is liable to present a disttfted picture. 

Hinduism naturally has alwa^ had a profound effect on 
the entire country, extending in modem times even to inter¬ 
national affairs. Oddly enough, this was because Hinduian, 
unlike other religions, had no missionaries, no one doctrine to 
propagate and because one was bom a Hindu and not made 
one. The individual bemg unconcerned with the Ute and 
faith of ethers, interference in the cusuans and way of life 
of non-Hindus did not exist- This led to the extraordinary 
synthesis of culture whidt maka up modem India, and to 
the doctrine of Psnch Shila, the basis of India's fore^ policy. 


IfJTLUENO: OP ISLAM ANB THE WEST 
Synthesis d many ndal patterns took place over the 
centuries, makij^ perhaps the greatest single impact 

upon the Indian way of life. It introduced new forms of 
music, dandng. paindn^ literatnie, arcfaitecotre. language, 
cooking and handicrafts with a much greater range and skill 
Than existed before the successive invasions oC Arabs, Turks, 
Mongols and Moghuls. Likewise, when peace reigned again. 
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there wa$ a great revitaliiaiiorj of the systems of laocl revenue, 
law and order and administration, ail of which in time have 
become accepted as whoJly Indian. 

The impact of the British was also very considerable. 
The inevitable progress of industry and technolc^ during 
their rule account for the development of another pattern 
of living which is usually called Western. This loo is as 
Indian now as any ocher cultural adaptation of the past, 
having affected our language, public institutions, architecture, 
education, way of living and political structure. 

To understand the pattern of the home and the family, 
evolving as it has from the diverse influences of the past, 
it is necessary to break (his down first into its component 
parts on the basis of religion, since in all ancient societies 
religion made custom and law. Secondly, we have to examine 
briefly how it operates in the different economic levels of 
society, both rural and urban. 


RELIGIOUS RULES AND SACRAMENTS 

The Hindu view of life can be deemed essentially saaa- 
mental, with great emphasis upon continuity. Each life and 
bow it is lived has a direct bearing upon a future existence. 
Man is not bom upon this earth for his pleasure, but ior a 
purpose which lies within bis will to brir^ to fruition. His 
life, from binh to death, is carefully prescribed in the 
dharmashastns in terms of sanskanu or sacraments (oioin 
literally, tendencies which mark, in the case of men at least, 
each of three clear phases of his passage through life, each 
semskara being preceded by a symbolic sacriflee called 
home). 

On the basis that marriage is part of one's obligation 
towards ancestors and the conununlty, garbhadena, or the 
act of procreation, is the first of the sacred samskams. 

PumasatMina is the second ritual, conducted in the 
third month of concepdon, to ensure the birth of a male 
child who alone can rescue the souls of dead ancestors 
from hell. 
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On the birth of the child, the rite of jotoiart^ is 
tomed by the father, placing his hand on tlw head 

Ud implying the Cods to grant long life and wisdom. 

On the 12ch day, the ceremony of “ "“^e 

giving is performed. The name chosen should indicate the 

’"’"when'fiur'i^E^ old, there is a curious yet significant 
ceremony when the child is presented to cite greatest power 
™ing the world-die Sun. In the sixth month 
!rthe feeding of the first solid food takes place. At this 
ceremony also! in some communities, 

sensing different trades are put lu front of the ^ 

the one he selecu is supposed to indicate his future 

'“^CM^ood now being well-established, the next cereruonto 
ere ionutvedfio or ear-piacing and csule 
head which takes place from the first to tf** 

Thh marks the end of the mmrftnms ^vemmg ^l^h^d and 
ushers in the next phase in the life of a human being. Thu 
l^ond Ph^e, howeW. is strictly reserved for men and consti- 
tuies t^ most important stage in his developmenL Marked 
by solemn rites and prayers, uptmcyenu ceremonies h^Jd 
tlL rebirth of the individual and h.s imtiat.on *P‘" 

rual life of his forefathers. It is the beginning of bis official 
acceptance into the world of learning through 

A Brahman generally performs this ceremony at *e ^ 
of 16. a Kshatri^ at the age of 22 and a Vaishya >8' 

of 24. The Sudra, the ouicaste. and the woman, being oo 
«r^d, according to ancient thought, purely wi* the rua^ 
rial aspects of life, v/ere barred from parucipation m ^ 
spiritual. Only a few wroarkable women «er aossed ih» 
barrier or perhaps wanted to, in India s history. 

For thHesrihe most important ceremonial is 
through which a couple enter the important phase of becomng 
faomeMders. They vow to continue the race, and toge*e 
fight the sacred fire and keep it Ut by their joint 
X main significance of the nuptial ceremony -s 
having been initiated into learning and the life U the spin 
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in die upmayana rite on the completion of his studies in 
ancient times (in the strictly celibate atmosphere ot learning 
in the ashram of his teacher), returns to take up bis wwldly 
life as an essential pare of bis duty to socieiy. 

His wife, on the other hand, having gone through the 
same ceremonials from (he rime of birch (except the 
upanayana rite), accomplishes her mosc solemn sacrament at 
the time of marriage. This is how the concept arose in Hindu 
society that a man’s task is dual—has duty to his ancestors in 
his worldly life and his duty to the needs of die spirit, to 
which be must turn all his energies as soon as his family 
cares are over. 

In a woman’s case, her traditional task is strictly co help 
a man accomplish his duties. So while his emphasis is on 
spiritual life, to a woman her husband is her lord. The wife, 
it must be understood, is considered a very important source 
of the accumulation of dharma to gain release for the human 
soul in the endless chain of birth and re-birth. 'Women 
like Kastuiba Gandhi and Sarada Devi, Sri Ttamakrishna’s 
wife, have been widely revered for their adliereacc to a partic* 
iiUrly Hindu fc«m of devotion which t^as an integral part ot 
their husbands' greatness. 

The wife is described as "the inspiration of spiritual 
merit, for wealth earning and gratification of the lenses'*. 
Significantly enough, since home is a sacred trust vested 
in the householder, love and sex life are placed third in 
order of importance in marriage. This emphasis on the 
sacraments explains why Indian women are apparently docile 
and undemanding and, from the western point of view, appear 
to accept an inferior status in life. 

The last ritual is anv^sti, which is performed at the rime 
of death and marks the funeral rites attending upon a soul 
entering die realm of ancestors. The Hindus invariably 
cremate their dead, as the body is considered merely the 
cast-off garment of the soul. The ashes are then thrown upon 
the waters of a river, preferably at some holy place such as 
Banaras or Hardwar, or the confluence of saaed riven. 
Women do not normally accompany the funeral cortege to 
the place of cremation. 
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CHILD MARKIAGE 

1( Will be seen from these clearly laid down rituals tliac 
sacrament plays a very important part in the family life of 
the vase majonty of people in India. Thia sacramental 
aspect also explains why giiU were g:enerally married )Oung, 
(hough the sacred texts are rather contradictory on this point. 
It would seem that in ancient times girls were not married 
at a tender age, but over the centuries different Iaw«givers 
imposed attitudes that not only became generally accepted 
but also increasingly rigid. 

Taken in the context of Indian belief that woman is 
pure by nature but weak and incapable of withstanding the 
offer of love (a curious fusion of the matriarchal concept of 
the potent mother goddess and the patriarchal symbol of the 
father protector), the anxiety of a parent upon a girl reaching 
puberty led, naturally enough, to pre-puberty betrothal 
which had all the sanction and permanence of the marriage 
contract without cohabitation. It may be argued also that 
as marriages were primarily arranged and a girl had to adjust 
both CO the husband and his family, child marriage was 
desirable since a young girl could adjust more easily than a 
grown-up to new conditions. In some cases, the bridegroom 
was young and leading a celibate life as enjoined by the 
shastras during the normal period of study while the bride was 
living with her own parents. It must be recalled here that 
the shastrakaTos demanded chastity of men equally with 
women prior to actual marriage. 

It was the decay of meaning in social customs that led 
to the abuses of child marriage, to the horrible treatment of 
widows and to iati, where women burned themselves upon the 
pyres of their husbands. Then came the move to introduce 
reforms in the middle of the lust century. These reforms were 
carried on with tireless zeal by men like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar. The latter, in 1856, 
introduced the first Widenv Remarriage Act. In 1891, 
Manmohan Ghose toiled to raise the age of consent in the 
Bengal Legislature above 10, and the struggle continued up 
to the introduction of the Diild Marriage Restraint Act in 
1929 by Harbilas Sarda. which changed the face of India and 
ushered in, incidentally, the emancipation of women generally. 
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HIGHER MARRIAGE AGE 

In present times, the actual age of marriage has definitely 
been raised during ihi$ generation. It is interesting to note 
that surveys during the 1951 census showed that the percent¬ 
age of unmarried males of IS years of age and above was 
20 . 3 , while 6 . 4 % females were unmarried at the same age. 
Likewise, in a survey of 9^ million people, 24% ol those 
under IS were married or widowed- 

Education ot women, begun seriously in the last century, 
has been a predisposing cause for later marriage and, on the 
whole, there is a preference for union within the same caste 
group, partly because it keeps money in the family and partly 
because girls marrying into different social patterns of living 
have i difficult time accommodating themselves to the new 
demands made upon them. 

This general analysis applies to almost all groups in 
India, though naturally a more conservative picture persists 
in rural areas and among illiterates. An interesting factor 
CO remember about India Is that it is one of the few coun¬ 
tries where men predominate over women in the ratio of 
$.133 males to 4,867 females in every 10,000* There are, 
therefore, few unmarried women and monogamy is generally 
the rule, as was actually laid down in the Vedoj. There is 
remarkably little sense of insecurity in the minds of women 
either about the prospect of getting married even if they are 
not endowed with good looks or intelligence, or in their ability 
to hold their husbands once they are married. The parents 
in fact do much more worrying, since most marriages are 
planned as a social obligation by the elders, and not 
getting a girl married means she renoains something of a 
liability. 


EXPECTATION IN MARRIAGE 

One great advantage, however, of the emphasis upon duty 
to society ratlier than personal happiness is chat expectation 
in marriage is gi'eatly reduced and, proportionately there¬ 
fore, disappointment in the partner. The result is that even 
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if people are unhappy together, it does aot normally lead to 
separation or divorce. Provided the wife carries out her duties 
of preparing good food with an eye to careful budgeting, 
pleasing her husband and attending to his needs and rearing 
children with a proper respect for their elden, not much more 
is expend of her. If &be herself is not very happy she 
usually inclines more and more to religion, and this is looked 
upon as a very prc^>er development. 

The man, because he. by the sanction of the samtkar^, 
is dedicated to carrying out his prescribed duties of a house¬ 
holder and, if possible, having a son to relieve him of his 
burden of duties to his ancesttws, automatically continues to 
lead a masculine existence in which his wife and family only 
form a part. In the case of a great many Hindus, a man may 
retire from the world altc^iher once the householder's stage 
IS accomplished and take to a life of mediation, often moving 
from one sacred place to another, sometimes accompanied in 
his devotions by his wife. At that stage they both lead a 
celibate life, devoting all their energies to thtir search for 
self*realimtion. 

Ac the back of the minds of many people of all levels 
of sodety this thought lies near the surface, because the 
breaking of the chain of connnuing rebirth on this earth can 
only be acwmpli&bed by hard work on the part of the indivi- 
dual, 'nils is probably the root of India's preoccupation with 
the spiritual, and undoubtedly not otdj a reason for existence 
but a powerful motivation for leading a life in which the 
material is of diminishing importance. 


KEUCIOUS CUSTOMS OF MmORlTY CBOCJPS 
While these values exercise considerable influence upon 
the nujoriry of Indians, the miomity groups of Muslims, 
Chnstians, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains, PanU. Jews and tribal 
peoples have sodai customs that are endiely different. 

As far as this operatm upon the life of the householder, 
it can be said that the family functions in very much the 
same way for all communities at specific ttonomic levels and, 
iharfore, in a sense, economics makes the overriding differ- 
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wee. But difference also exist in the value and customa 
imposed by reli^on and custom. These influence duties 
and responsibilities borne by men and women> ihdr parti* 
cipation in fesiivaJs of all kinds which continue to be the 
main source of mass recreation, and the legal implications of 
marriage, divorce and inheritance, which affect home life. 


MUSLIMS 

Islamic lav and custom is on the whole far less complex 
than the Hindu. As in all monotheistic religions, the rules 
of life are based upon the will of God and daily ceremomea 
tend not to be sacramental, Even marriage vows are a con¬ 
tract between the parties and this naturally conditions family 
life and observance. By and large, all important stages of 
human life tend to be celebrated rather than observed (like 
the Hindu) with ritual, prayer and sacriflee. 

Among Muslims, in the seventh month of pregnancy, 
relations and friends are invited to a night of music and 
enieriainmenc. The mother*tO'b< is adorned with new 
clothes, flowers and perfume, is surrounded by gaily-dre&sed 
women and there is considerable merriment. Conflnemeiit. 
likewise, is an excuse for further celebration and, if means 
permit, childbirth is heralded with great festivity. 

On the fortieth day, known as chilla, up to which lime a 
mother is looked upon as unclean, gifts are exchanged with 
much feasting, while male relatives are invited to prayer 
over great platters of putao eaten in the name of the Prophet. 
On the chilla night, the mother takes the new baby to count 
the stars, a poetic symbol of his unity with all created worlds, 
and fruit, a symbol of fertility, is heaped in her lap. In the 
months thereafter festivities mark, successively, the naming of 
the child, the first hair*cutting ceremony, the child’s seventh 
month of life (seven being a mystic number to many faiths), 
and later the cutting of its first tooth, and crawling. One of 
the most important ceremonies connected with Muslim youth 
is a^uiqa. It commemorates the sacrifice by Ibrahim 
(Abraham) of his son Ismail (Isaac) a symbol of cbe love of 
God carried even to the sacrifice of a beloved son. In all the 
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Ularaic world, the boy’s head is shaved during this ceremony, 
a goat U slaughtered and the meat distributed wthoiit break¬ 
ing the bones. 

In the case of a girl, there is the ceremony of piercing the 
ears, and later for a boy the ceremony of bitmillah, after which 
he is sent to school to learn the wisdom of the Holy Quran. 
Between 7 and 14. the young male undergoes drcumciiion, 
for which there is also a feast for relatives and friends and 
the boy is given colourful nctv clothes and an elaborately 
embroidered cap. 

All these festivities dearly indicate the importance of the 
child in the home and family. For after cliildUood there are 
no further rituals except marriage and, finally, the ceremonials 
connected with death, Marriage among Muslims has always 
been a contract in which a woman’s economic rights are 
guaranteed by die system of fnahr, a sum settled upon her by 
the husband at the time of the weeing and which he is bound 
to give her in case of divorce, separation or desertion. Ac the 
time of deatJi, the inheritance is shared in the proportion of 
two to one by sons and daughters, widi a sixth part reserved 
for the wife-a very enlightened law in view of the fact that 
Uiis attention to women's rights was observed by the Prophet 
as long ago as the 7th century A.D. 

Regarding the institution of manying more than one 
wife, Islam permits four wives with the strict injunction that 
they must be U'cated equally. Hinduism actually lays down 
no numerical bar. and where a man took another wife a Hindu 
woman formerly had no recourse to justice, though custom 
always provided her with the right to maintenance and the 
right of s^r/dAana—the property slie brought to maniage from 
her parents. In practice, however, monogamy is now the 
rule rather than the exception (or all communities, and only 
Princes have tended to keep many wives, frequently for 
dynastic reasons. Some hill communities, who are generally 
Hindu, are also polygamous in cues where there are more 
women than men, and for economic reuons, too, since a wife 
is a more devoted worker than a hired hand on a faim 1 

In the rituals concerned with death, Muslims, like all 
people who are govmied by the laws of Moses and erect tombs 
over graves, have an elaborate ceremonial and burry their 
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dead. The most splendid ol these tombs in India is un¬ 
doubtedly the Taj Mahal. 


BUDDHISTS AND JAINS 

Buddhists and Jains belong to very ancient religicmi 
groups which branched off from Hinduism 600 years before 
Christ. Although Buddhism originated in India and spread 
all over the ancient world (rom Mesopotamia to Japan, there 
ai'e only about SOOiOOO Buddhisu in India today (though 
with the recent revival of Buddhiaci this has incressed). 
Gautama Buddha was a most enlightened man and teacher 
and was Ailed with such compassion Cor human suffering 
and diitiess that it is understandable that the status of 
women should always have been high in Buddhist countries 
such as Burma. Cambodia and Ceylon. Not only have men 
and women in Buddhist society always enjoyed equal rights, 
but Buddhist and Jain women can also become nuns. They 
have never suffeied from the problems of seclusion or relega* 
lion to S|;ecial activities and professions tlxat wei'c imposed 
for special reasons upon Hindus and Muslims. 


PARSIS 

ParsU form a raiaU minority community in India, but 
their sodal pattern is interesting as it steins from one of the 
most aocieni of law-givers. Zarathushtra, who lived in Iran 
some time between 1,000 and 600 B.G. While almost nothing 
is known of the life of this great teacher, not only did his 
doctrines influence Greek thought, but his tenets of equality 
and humanity arc as alive today in the small community 
known as Parsis (Zoroasthaiu) as when he Arst promulgated 
them. The stiikmg factor in this faith is belief iu the 
freedom of choice for a human being, bis realiration that 
life consists of the bad and the better, not good and evil, 
and that perfection leading to a "renewal of existence” can 
only come about by the tireless struggle of every human soul 
against es'il. 
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To Zarathusbtra, women had identical respomibiUiies m 
the fight against evK and parents worked togethtf to teach love 
and understanding of and reverence for uuth to their 
children. In a Parai wedding, the bride has the right to stop 
the ceremony should she not wish to marry the man chosen lor 
her, and the nodding of her head is mandatory upon parents 
and priests alike. Similarly, between the 7th and 14ih year of 
a child’s life, whether boy or girl, the nav/of or new birth 
ceremony is performed, in which a child is asked to choose 
bis or her faith. 

While the rights of women are always protected by 
virtue of their active participation in community Ule, in law 
the British system of inheritance by will has been adopted 
by Parsii during the last century. When a man dies intestate, 
hU widow receives a onothird share along with her daughters 
while the sons inherit the rest. Clan solidarity ii an integral 
part of Parsi community life and the sense of equality is so 
highly developed that virtually no one is poor. Non* 
sectarian social welfare projects have been heavily endowed 
by Parsi charities, 


CHAISHANS AND SIKHS 

Two of the largest minority groups are Christians and 
Sikhs, who contribute two more patterns of life to the su^ 
continent. The Christian pattern tends to be western, 
particularly in urban areas, having been largely influenced 
by miuionary movements from Europe from the 15cb c«ntury 
onwards, though Christianity came to India in the 1st century 
A.D. with Sl Thomas, who formed the flourishing Syrian 
Church in South Malabar. 

Sikhism, on the other hand, follows the Hindu pattern 
of life. As a result, Sikh women share the same legal dis* 
abilities as their Hindu sisters. Sikhism as a movement grew 
in the 16ih century (particularly after the tenth Guru, 
Gobind Singh) partly as a militant offshoot of Hinduism in 
direct challenge to the Islamic influence of Moghul sovereignty. 
On the philosophical side, it reflects die monotheutic influence 
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of IsUro and repreients also a reaction against Hmdo caste 
ideas. 

The reform aspect automatically brought womeo equal 
rights in the home and the temple (gurdwara) where they 
sic in congregation along with men and in some cases are 
even permitted to conduct ceremonials. They are also free 
to move about in public. 

Unlike the elaborate ritual enjoined upon Hindus from 
birth to death* the young Sikh male from the age of 14 
onwards only undergoes baptism to become a fulUflc'dged 
KhaUa. In this ceremony* which is a sacrament* the martial 
aspect of Sikh thought and its historical context is abundantly 
clear. 

The ceremony itself has all the elements of the martial. 
The boy stands in tire temple in front of a cauldron of boiling 
amrit (sugar and water) and stirs it with a dagger while 
swearing his vows. 

The marriage ceremony likewise Is a sacrament. Vows 
taken before the ceremony include the contents of the letter 
of the Fourth Guru to his daughter, in which the conduct of 
the wife Is laid down. In this* she is enjoined to look upon 
her husband as her lord and to aik for forgiveness in any 
dispute even it she is not at fault. No more tactful and 
subtle means of keeping peace in the home could probably 
be devised. 

The religious differences having now been briefly slated, 
it remains to examine the divisions that are imposed upon 
society by economic factors and by traditional work and 
occupations. 


RURAL SOaAL PATTERN 

Rural society can he roughly divided into two groups— 
the land'Owners and the agriculturists. 

£ach group has iu distinct family patterns and mode of 
living* type of home, social life and habits of food, dress and 
living standards. As the subject is vast, only the main 
diflerences of family patterns may be sketched. 
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In rural society* the home is always simple. It may con* 
sue of two or ihrce rooms for the entire Joint family, witlj a 
shed attached for the plough and milch aninjals and ^erally 
a walled courtyard. All is made of simple materials such 
as mud, hamboo and thatch. In the verandah or courtyard 
tools and implements are stored, men-folk sit in the evening 
over a smoke and women gossip, and inside the home are a 
kitchen with brass and clay pots, a shelf or two for condiments 
and oil and clay jars for grain. Frequently kitchens are 
resplendent with gleaming brass pou which are the pride of 
the women and are kept shining by vigorous scrubbing with 
ash and mud on the well-edge or river bank. 

The other rooms are furnished witli rolls of bedding piled 
in a corner, a small niche, perhaps, with a household divinity, 
and a slielf for oil lajnps. a few stray bottles and jars, calendan 
or cheap coloured pictures of political leaders or gods and 
goddesses. There is no attempt at ornamenution beyond 
decoration of the outside walls, painted in ochre tints which 
are frequently very lively and striking, and sometimes caned 
wooden doorways. On the whole, the interiors are dark, 
saniution is negligible, and life centres round the rising and 
setting of the sun. With the new village welfare schemes 
conditions are quickly changing. In some ways, however, 
it is hard to understand from where the exquisite designs of 
rural aa/ts and skills stem, for ninny outstanding arts and 
crafts have come from our iiiral background. 

Village society, especially where communications are 
difficult, is generally self-sufficient. A barter system operates, 
according to which services, like the barber’s are paid for by 
grain at harvest time, and men and women utilise time 
between crops (or aaft work. Village women lead a free life. 
l*hey do household work, prepare simple food for the day, 
care for their children, which is seldom more than feeding, 
oiling and bathii^ them, and devote the rest of their working 
hours to carrying water, collecting fuel, washing clothes, 
and carrying out weeding, rice-planting and other subsidiary 
usks on the land, though the sowing of seed has always been 
considered the work of the man. 

Work is hard and there is seldom any entertainment 
except festivals and visits to the nearest towns. The religious 
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pilgrimage and the country fair bring u^ether crowds of men 
and women £rom considerable distances in bullocb'carcs, 
enjoyii^ themselves with much laughter, dancing and singing. 
These scenes are invariably a riot of colour, especially in 
Rajasthan, where women wear gorgeous full skirts of printed 
and embroidered cotton and elaborate head cloths of the 
famous tiC'and'dye technique besides heavy silver anklets, 
rings and necklaces. Even the bullocks wear fancy covers In 
gay reds and oranges, made by the women by applique work 
on white doth, and garlands round their boms. 


THE LAND-OWNER 

The land owner's life is in the same general village back¬ 
ground. but differs in every other respect. He normally lives 
in a comparatively large house and employs some servants, 
who may have served the family for generations. Customs in 
these families tend to an extreme conservatism and women 
play little part in life beyond raising children, supervising 
the houKhold and doing handwork and embroidery. They 
also spend a great deal of time upon elaborate preparations 
for festivals and religious ceremonies. In these homes the 
girls spend hours learning singing, dancing and painting or 
embroidery work, and for festival days draw interesting floor 
decorations of olpono. which are elaborate designs traced on 
the ground in rice powder and coloured graios. To quote 
John Irwin, ‘'alpona are drawings required for the enaciment 
of rituals performed by womerr at limes of crisis. It was 
originally a custom of the village, the objective being the 
promotion of rain, success of the harvest or safety of the 
village against an epidemic The usual underlying idea is 
that, when mimed in ritual, the objective is more likely to be 
realized." So designs ate drawn on the ground with rice 
paste, which forms the centre of the action for the ritual, and 
women sing in chorus; 

"Vc worship the paint»d mmdU tree 

Wkicb promises tu frviexiee foU of Ties end psdd;. 

W« worship tbo rice pwio drewlng of the rTuinir. 

Knowing ihti out home-Uod will b« rich in gold vii ^ver. 
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Household pride in these families is reflected in the metrd 
utensils, Crom kitchenware co copper bath tubs, treasured 
heirlooms in many families, and in the careful maintenance 
of stores aod accounts. The most characteristic picture of 
(he house-wife would be with an enormous bunch of keys, 
endlessly vigilant over chillies and pickles drying in the sun, 
rice and lentils being cleaned and butter being clarified to 
make precious ghee (clarified butter) which is an essential 
cooking medium for Indian food. 

In exceptional cases, where the wife is educated, she may 
take an active part in the life of the village and is not infre* 
quenily a good estate manager interested in community dev¬ 
elopment, social reform and farm improvements. 


PATTERN IN T«E OTIES 

Turning to towns and cities, social custom has (he curious 
habit of intensifying itself, conservatism becoming much more 
rigid and liberalism much more free. 

The average lower income group way of living in the 
crowded industrial cities of India today is deplorable and 
great efforts in housing and slum clearance are needed. 
Over-crowding is the main problem, for industries have 
attracted vast numbers of rural families to the cities where 
they live in crowded single rooms. A typical room of this 
sort is small, dark and unpainted. It is furnished with string 
cots, on which may be piled rolls of bedding, a siring from 
wall to wall on which are hung clothes, and in a corner the 
wife squats on her haunches by a small charcoal stove, cook¬ 
ing in a round iron pan whiic children roll against tin trunks 
which hold all the family possessions. In this sordid setting, 
^ woman cares for her family and bears children. Privacy 
is unknown and even the youngest children share the burdens 
of adult life. 

Food is naturally the greatest expense, and foodgrains 
account for nearly half the total expenditure. It is a 
constant struggle to provide ;he family with clothing, medi¬ 
cines and education, but 7 per cent of the annual income is 
spent on festivals, though there is generally no budget whatso- 
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ever for encertainment. Under the drcumsUoces. i( U not 
surprising chat any public event, a civic iuncuoiki paliitcal 
meeting, street argument or even a car accident will draw 
large and interested crowds. 


MIDDLE INCOME CROUPS 

Tlie rising cost of living since the last war has fallen 
hardest upon the middle income groups, whose standard of 
living is higher and whose conservatism imposes a greater 
observance of religious custom. The joint family is one means 
of bridging economic difficulties, as tlU very recently it was 
not considered proper for wives to earn Aeir own living. 
Their role in life tended to be restricted to their homes and 
the preparation of food, since at the most a part*time servant 
only could be afforded, and children and old people had to 
be cared for. 

A fasiily in such a group may live in two or three rooms 
sparsely furnished and overcrowded with children and inOawi, 
the interiors having little pretence of ornamentation or 
comfort. Not infrequently the mother'in*law will be found 
sitting crosa*leg|it^d on a bed. from which point of vantage a 
ceaseless commentary upon life, neighbours, the vegetable 
vendor’s knavery and the inadequacies of the daugh(er‘in*Jaw 
flows. Under this remorseless eye and caustic tongue, the 
young wife will be desperately tryiag to cope with ber tasks 
of cooking the meals, bathing the children, sewing, cleaning 
grain and spices and oiling the hair of an older girl or sister. 
Inevitably her sense of frustration emerges in shrill anger and 
punishment of the young, together with threats quite dts> 
proportionate to the offence. In such an atmosphere where 
the mother Is herself an object of censure and reproof, there 
is little discipline of children, which ii not undone both by 
the indulgence of a grandparent or by the natural war between 
a moiher'indaw and the utterly untrained and inadequate 
female who has married her son. There are of course 
happy joint families and kindly mothers-in-Iaw to hi^lght 
the usual pattern. 
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Civic sen»e i& almost never a part of child trainir^, since 
consideration for others is not emphasi 2 cd so much as con* 
sideracion for the old. Untidiness and hlth outside homes and 
cenemenis tend rather co be the rule than the exception, 
tiiough personal cleanliness is rigidly observed and e^'e^ the 
poorest batlie daily. The housetvife also, while fastidious over 
the cleanliness of clothes, Qoors, food and utensils to such a 
degree tliat left-over food is never eaten but invariably thrown 
away, will hardly notice cobwebs on the ceiling, dust collected 
on an old calendar and griioe obscuring the windotvs. 

In ail such circles, especially in large joint families wheie 
grandparents, parents, un-marri^ brothers and sisters, children 
and perhaps daughteia-indaw may live under one root there 
is little privacy and, in a sense, very little childhood as it is 
known in western society, Qiildren and adults lead no life 
apart and there is great emphasis upon respect for elders. 
Children are loved and cherished and to many Indians a 
child can do no wrong. Never(heleai, they tend to be rather 
ignored in essentials relating to character-building and indiv¬ 
idual needs while adults continue in their own world and 
preoccupations. The result of this is that almost no taboos 
or enquiries exist about sex and procreation. It is not only 
openly discussed and young brides teased, but birth is a normal 
phenomenon that takes place as a rule in the heart of 
the home. A young girl goes to msrriuge, therefore, with 
full knowledge and desire to fulfil her part in this drama of 
the continuity of life. In addition, from the age of six or 
seven it is likely that the young girl has already had almost 
full care of a younger brother or sister. 

In marriage arrangements, it is normally the womenfolk 
^vho do the negotiations, though the father and grandparents 
make the initial selection, for with restricted social life and 
meeting points marriages are generally arranged between 
families. How complicate the formula for these arinnge* 
mencs can be has to be seen to be believed. Frequently the 
village barber acts as the go-between, for families cannot 
aSord to be rebuffed in the initial enquiries. When the 
mother of a girl receives indications that the bo/s family are 
agreeable, intermediaries, such as aunts or friends, may 
arrange fot the exchange of the young [people's horoscopes, 
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lor Uxe SEATS roust ht in agreement if the matcU is to ba a 
success. The next stage is either the exchange ol photographs 
or, more frequently today, the official meeting of the young 
couple. If they like each other, then tlie final details arc 
arranged. These negotiations may uke moniha of losing, 
patient, tactful work, and where the parents of both pwties 
plan wisely for the future of their children the marriages 
are generally successful. 

The girl is cite centre of much feminine excitement She 
feels important, being the central figure in tire drama, xvith 
all the wedding preparations ahead and the thrill of selecting 
gorgeous «rij and jewelry and receiving Uicm from lier luture 
in-laws. In the post her father might be forced to stay Ae 
proceedings because the dowry demanded by the boy's family* 
based upon his earning powers or statue in the community, 
was too high. Today the question of dowry has been waived 
in many communities and tlie cost of a marriage, with its 
formula of feeding cnorroous wedding parties from both sides, 
has been considerably reduced. 

Even now, however, weddings are a period of immense 
feminine activity. Relations come in droves for tltc event, 
and the womenfolk must do all ilie cooking for these huge 
gatherings as well as make arrangements for the reremony and 
adornment of the bride, This pattern is fairly widespread 
in all conservative groups. 


UPPER INCOME CROUPS 

In die iipi>er income groups, the type of home and the 
duties of women vary very ^ady in the conservative or 
traditional home and in the modern home. In the former, 
there may be great wealth and frequent display in the sitf 
of the mansion and its furnishings, but there is little paitid- 
nation of the women of the house, who often keep to their 
own quarters on an upper fioor, where life ii litde different in 
essence to that in the homes of their less wealthy conservative 
sisters There is the same idea of seclusion, the same pre« 
occupation with household activities in a feminine world 
(in this case supervisory, sinre the staff of servants may be 
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MasiderabJe), the same emphasis upon ixaining girls in sing- 
mg, music and the domestic arts, in marriage arrangements 
visits of relatives, pilgrimages and festivals of aiJ Itinds. 


FESnVALS 

In iheie households, importsnt lestlvals like Diwali 
Ih? "r* o« Wealth is lured to homL 

?' '’"P*’ Bandhcn, when 

s^k^^ devotion to their sisters, who tie nkhU or small 
«lk cords around their wrists, are celebrated. The rakhi binds 

dmfof ‘“‘difulness, and it is a 

me Of great family happiness and activity, During Boson* 

ta'ival of Spring, girls dress in yellow saris lo echo the 
flowering mustard and put dowers in^heir h^, 

.• Muslim festival, women wake before dawn 

and stir great cauldrons of boiling milk and dried fri.li. 
saffron to make shir kHoma ^ieh^ a*^ wi^ p? 

Then ^L7.r “> f"'"* ‘"d ^“on, 

HjsSESESHS 

133311 
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heart of coosmacive homes h that these women did not 
neglect any aspect of their fradiiional toU within the home, 
with all its complicatiom of joint family management, grand* 
mother and mother-in-law tyranny and a cer'ajn amount of 
silent rebellion on the part of husbands, who felt that they 
might be neglected in this new scheme of things. 


THE MODERN HOME 

As opposed to the conservative home, the modem homes 
of the middle and upper income groups are the product of 
contact with the West during the last hundred yean. While 
westernum as such is rather looked down upon still by con¬ 
servative society, the comforts of the modem home are cer¬ 
tainly persuasive and the method of education and changing 
economic patterns has had a very dehniie effect upon 
society. 

Most large cities, for instance, are built on modern lines 
with a mixture of the bungalow-style architecture of the last 
century and (he modern flats and houses of the present. The 
furnishing of these houses varies considerably. The more 
conservative groups who have adopted modem ways tend 
to use rather untasteful furniture, stiffly arranged, with 
photographs of family members or landscapes on the walls. 
Others, however, accomplish the roost exquisite interiors 
with the use of the vast range of Indian handicrafu and 
objets d’art, from the bronzes of South India to stone carvings 
from ancient temples and paintings of modem artists. Tlie 
house is a family centre and there are frequent parties. 
Friends drop in for coffee in the morning or drinks in the 
evening. 

The modern woman is generally well educated and has 
the same tastes as her husband, whether in sport, intellectual 
life or politics. Or again her interests may be the very 
opposite and she may take up a career of her own, in which 
she generally has the whole-hearted support of her family 
members, ^ere her interests clash with those of 
husband, there is a very strong tendency to subordinate her 
life to his. Such women use their energies in voluntary 
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activities of social or cultural vrork or in just maintain¬ 
ing beautiful homes, playing bridge and being good 
hostesses. 

A great dxange has come about in modern society in the 
relations between parents and children- In many cases con¬ 
servatism is driving young people to rebellion, and the 
cxcessM visible in student indiscipline are symptoms of a 
bask insecurity. The fault lies largely in families 
that try to perpetuate the old concept of blind obedience 
to elders, and where parenu do nothing to meet the 
emotional need# and troubles of adolescence. Where a 
better balance exists, gi«ater companionship is growing 
between the generations, and the family pattern is compar¬ 
able in interests and activities to any well balanced home 
anywhere else. 


VALUES OF MODERN INDIAN VOMEN 

The impact of modern life on women may be diversui 
but the main emphasis is still upon the home and the rearing 
of children, and the mother, in spite of having several servanu, 
will always know how to cook. She sf^ds a good part of her 
time supervising the daily stores, checking the laundry, garden, 
poultry and cowshed, the children's clothes and home-work 
or extra music or dancing lessons ai well as all aspects of 
budget and expenditure, as good housewives have been 
trained to do from time immemorial. 

Where cattle are kept in hemes with large gardens or in 
country areas, the collecting of cream and making of butter 
is directly supervised by the housewife, as milk and butter 
are extremely important items of diet in all Indian households. 
The housewife too generally buys her monthly grain and 
household stores. She is very careful about its daily dis¬ 
tribution for the home and staff and the cleaning and sorting 
of grain and spices and the making of seasonal pickles. 

Training in household management has always been 
strictly enforced by mothers upon daughters, and in recent 
times home economics has also begun to pUy an increasing 
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part in educarion. A girl thm has a more scientific back¬ 
ground for home and child management. One of the largest 
of these ins liiu lions in India is the Lady Irwin College, 
founded by a Board of cmineni women in 1922 under the 
direction of Smi. Hannah Sen. The college functioned 
independently for years and was then affiliated to the 
University of Delhi. 


BREAK-UP OF 0U> WAYS 

In recent tiroes, economic changes have been the greaini 
factor in breaking up the traditional way of life. Caste was 
understandably the first to be affected and in urban society 
now has hardly any influence on the people's life beyond ihe 
choice of a partner for marriage within the same caste group. 
Tlie joint family has likewise been broken up by tlie mlgra- 
lion of younger members to industrial areas, sons no longer 
learning or following their fathers' a&lts or professions, as 
they did previously, and die greater independence of women 
in their role today as additional wag^earners. This last 
development has been due to the rise in the cost of living as 
well as rising living standards. 

While the joint faipQy system has been breaking down in 
the last 30 or 40 yean* a modified joint family system lus 
again arisen in many cities, since a single income does not 
always suffice to maintain a family. One sample survey, 
however, shows that where 78% of women were against the 
joint family system. 42% of men were in favour of it. It is 
significant that the annual per capita income in India is today 
only Rs. 253. an indication of the very low standard of living 
that persists for the vast majority of the people of the sub- 
c^tinent. 

While its appearance may have changed considerably, 
the family unit continues to be a very stable one and its values 
have for the most part remained unaffected. There is much in 
the conservative way of life which operates against the dignity 
and status of women, but there is also a great deal in its 
values that most modern Indian women sincerely hope uill 
never be lost. 


WOM£K or IKDIA 
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DEVOTION, THE KEY 

The broken homes of many countries are the seeds o£ 
insecurity and thus dimiption. rebeUion and hatred in the 
child. Security is the basic need o£ human bein^« and an 
orderly home in which they am (ace the siomu of life and 
the c^Uenge of eiistence. The family, therefore, is un« 
doubtedly cnore important than the individual, and if women 
have been docile in accepting this, the saaihce of their own 
personal happiness and aeativeneM has surely not been in 
vain. 

Perhaps one of the greatest single factors causing India’s 
peculiar tranquillity, her calm in the face of trials and adver* 
lity, that has been likened to a ’lamp in a windless place*, is 
the spirit of devotion that animates her women and the 
spirit of renunciation that inspires it. This ti neither fiction 
nor fancy. The fact that the family is invariably placed 
above self and duty placed before personal happiness is a 
very powerful reason for the scabiliry of the Indian social 
order. In this connection ooe m^t end with an andent ule. 
A king calls bis beloved by a new name for every one of her 
many attributa. Finally she replies: *’My lord, you have 
nam^ me with many fair names but have fmgotten the most 
important, which is devotion I For a woman may have every 
virtue, but without devotion those virtues are as nectar 
poisoned.” 

It is not for nothing that women in India throughout 
these hundreds of yean ftave accepted the inevitability of 
their role of devotion and saoifice. There is something 
primal in the recognition that as oeators of life they are 
automatically its sustainen. The mother goddess of pre* 
Aryan times knew her power tod. strangely enough, in the 
Indian concept the woman is not "the weaket set'* but tlte 
erobodiineni of the female principle of life, known in 

modem terms as energy and synonymous with power. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION 

Piioo f^anavutty 

India u the home of religion : not of one but of ntany 
Their range and variety are remarkable. At one 
extreme are found the animistic and totemiitic beliefs that 
prevail among the twenty million tribal peoples of the 
couniiy. At the other end are the subtle and compreheniive 
religious systems ol Hindu and Islamic thought. Between the 
two extremes lie the religions of the minority groups: the 
Christiansi numbering eight million; the Sikhs, six million ; 
the Buddhists, five hundred thousand ; the Jains, one and a 
half million; the Parsis or Zoroasirians, about one hundred 
and ten diomand ; and the Jews, roughly twenty-six ilvausand. 
The two largest religious groups are the Hindus, comprising 
^ million, and the Muslims, about 36 million. 

Besides the broad divisions given above, the Census 
Reports of 1941 and 1951 list 250 linguistic groups and 
almost as many shades of religious belief, Yet to look upon 
India as a vast conglomeradon of races and creeds unconnected 
wicb one another would be misleading. The bond that links 
the religious-minded throughout the length and breadth of 
the land is bhakti. ‘The aim of life is to attain bhakti." 
said Sri Ramakrishna (I&36*1886)> the saint-prophet of 
Bengal. Bhakti is intense devotion to God, springing from 
a deep love of Him. Ic finds iu spontaneous expression in 
the bhafan, or religious love lyric. Bhajens are composed to 
this day by illiterate peasants in the remotest of Indian 
villages and by learned pundiu in their cloistered hermitages. 
These love songs to reveal the yearning of the human 
soul to possess Him here and now, "to hold God in your 
ytrf eyes", as Zarathushcra (Zoroaster) says in the Got^s. 
This ecstatic love of God flowers in the other religious sects 
u well. 

Hence, by religion in India is meant no formal d^ma 
embodied in an institution but the realization and appropria¬ 
tion of God in the personal life of every single individual 
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upon earth. This is co be achieved through sadhana 
or selMUcipline. which forms an essential part of yoga, 
universal spiritual discipline, The guru, or spiritual guide* 
muse be found, and he will show hU pupil the path of mukti 
or moksha, spiritual liberation. This, in brief, is the Hindu 
view of life. The Hindus divide a man*s life into three stages. 
First comes the brahmacharya stage, from the ages of seven to 
twenty>one yean when, in the past, a boy was handed over 
to a rishi or sage who dwelt in the forest and taught his pupils 
the Vedoi as well as the cultural arts of music, song and dance. 
The second stage is that of the sensari, when a man marries, 
rears a family and follows a trade or profession. The last 
stage is chat of sanyasa, when a man renounces the world 
and all worldly duties, at the age of fifty>five years or so, and 
retires into seclusion to meditate and commune with God 
and attain moksHa (salvation). 


WOMAN AS SHAKTI 

This ancient Hindu pattern of living admitted womeit 
to the same privileges as men, for woman was held to be the 
embodiment of God's sAdAri—His creative force working 
in and through man and the universe. As such she was tlie 
friend and equal of man, This was certainly true in Vedic 
times, when women not only composed religious hymns but 
also partook in the ritual sacrifices and in all recondite 
discussions. 

The relegation of woman to a subordinate role came 
much later, with the formulation of the Laws of Monu. 
The reason for this reversal is to be sought in the economic 
and sociological changes in (he structure of Hindu society 
and not in any religious sanction. Religious sanctions, 
however, were imposed at the time, and the Hindu woman's 
sense of devotion and sacrifice exploited to her own great 
disadvantage. 

Today, Hindu society reveals many different levels of 
development, In the villages, the woman is the economic 
partner of man and shares with him the arduous life he 
leads, often working harder and longer hours than he does. 


THE INFLUENCE OF KEtICION I $3 

She is also invariably the custodian of religion. It is she 
tvho plants ibe sacred iulsi (basil) fn the angan, or courtyard 
of the mud hut. It is she who plucits the tuUi leaf for the 
morning puja (worship) when the family gather round the 
image of the deity or household god or goddess sacred to that 
particular family. Token offerings of milk and curds, Rkse, 
rice and lentils, fnjit and Rowers in season are made, and 
the day's work begun after prayer and meditation. At 
harvest time, after the lirst aop has been cut, it is the woman 
who brings a handful of the newly reaped grain before the 
image to be blessed. 

In the urban areas, the Hindu woman is a little more 
prosperous than her sisters in the villages, yet the religious 
fervour and devotion in her heart are the same. In the 
morning she too does puja. The only difference is that the 
offerings are placed on a silver or copper salver, the wick 
lights may have silver or copper stands instead of the 
humbler earihen^ware used in the village home, and the 
tinkling bells, to be rung at certain stages of the 
ritual, may bo made of silver. However sophisticated 
and westernized the Hindu woman be. it should not 
be forgotten that she is more often than not very well 
versed in her own scriptures, has a trained voice, with which 
she sings bkajans and often partakes in kirtans, religious 
gatherings where Cod is worshipped in song and 
dance. This gives her an inward peace and stability 
which she shares with other Indian women, whatever 
their religion. 


uviNc EimriBS 

A word of explanation may be given here as to the 
function of the idol worshipped in the Hindu home, rich or 
poor. The vast pantheon of Hindu gods and goddesses are 
by no means de^ They are living entities enshrined in 
die hearts and minds of their devotees. Every god or goddess 
embodies some aspect of the Supreme Divinity, viz., Brahman. 
Take, for instance, that most endearing and homely of 
godlings, Ganesha or Ganpaii. the pot-bellied, elephant- 
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uowd god of wUdom and jollity. His image in ihe home 
brings his physical presence close to every inmate. Ho is 
never relegated to a Sunday then^t, but every day and also 
at times of stress and strain or crisis the image is brought out, 
wliatevcr the hour of the day ca* ni^t. and all die household 
gather round to pray and ask for divine guidance. God's 
kindliness, His wisdom. His patience and HU humour 
are all embodied in Ganesha. Children particularly 
adore him, for one may stroke his nose, nudge him 
and return wink for wink. At festivals when his image 
is taken in procewion to be dipped in tlie sea or the 
river, children come prancing nrul clapping their hands 
at the wil end of the procession, singing loudly the nursery 
rhyme i 

CiapseJ B«bt mMia 
Tbandt ptnl ma bods. 

Oitr clisn* uhoris. 

2n translation it would read something like (his: 

Csnptti Babt in Mid vaMi' U dipped, 

Fodr pains pf pim in ns nlppsd. 

The little rhyme embodies the jollity and the joic de vivre 

of living whidi Ganesha embodies. 

Every Hindu home, therefore, has either a separate 
prayer room or just n niche for the precious idol who sym* 
holizes God. It is thus that His living presence is felt by all 
member! of the family who. in the words of a Krishna Bhajan, 
say to Him: 

You sre die Trsuure Id env bedri 
You ere ihs Dweller (n ray Kcuss; 

You tfo to no, 0 Lord. 

Wbti winp are to s Aylai bird, 

That water <s to a Ash. 

Again, it has often been said chat the Hindu idols in 
templet are grotesque, crude and frightening, that there is 
nothing gracious, winsome and beautiful in them as in 
Christian art. Such an attitude completely mimndereunds 
Hindu iconography, for the images in the temples, whether 
terrible or ben^, are there for the worshipper to concentrate 
on the meaning of all the symb<^ carved in them. The 
firahmanic Trinity is massive and serene with its three heads 
and dvee eyes in profile. On the other hand, the Goddess 
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KeIi, iR her destructive aspect, inspires terror with her red 
tong;ue hanging out and her sword held high in one hand. 
But here she embodies Cod's Wrath against Evil, H'hich is 
depicted as a monster v/bem she mishes with her foot. In 
her benign aspect, as Durga. she is the Goddess of Mercy and 
Love, of Childbirth and Gracious Living. As sudt, her images 
are lilte those of a beautiful Hindu bride. 

It could be objected that only the educated Hindu is 
able to follow the meaning of the symbols carved on the 
variom idols, but this is not true. The illiterate peasant has 
a profound grasp of the fundamentals of his faith. 

An incident in my childhood may be quoted as an illus* 
era lion. As a little girl of four 1 was brought up by my 
parents as a devout follower of the doctrines of Zarathushtra 
(Zoroaster), the prophet of ancient Ivan, Z was taught that 
Ahura Maeda is Lo^ of Life and Wisdom, that His Body is 
the Light and His Spirit Truth and that He is to be grasped 
"in purest essence and In vision’'. Though this was beyond 
tny comprehension at that age, I was made to understand that 
He should never be worsltipped in any image whauoever. 
Fire and the Sun are His symbols, for just as Are destroys all 
filch but itself retains its purity, and just as the Sun shines 
on the good and the evil and its light and warmth are evident 
even to a blind man’s eye, just so is Ahura Mazda Hinuelf. 
Hence, during the day we turn our faces to the Sun when 
we pray, and to the fire or lamplight at night. 

Like all children of that age I was imaginative and 
decided to go and meet the Sun in the sky and say my 
prayers to him face to face. My father was then a District 
Magistrate and we often camped in tents, in the open fields, 
in little villages of Uttar Pradesh when he was on inspection. 
On one such occasion, 1 woke around dawn and, clutching my 
beaded prayer cap under my arm. slipped away on noiseless, 
bare feet past the dozing chowhidar (nighc*waicluaan) 
out into the open fields. But alas, the longer 1 walked (be 
further away the Sun seemed to go. Soon 1 was lost, and 
began to cry. Still oyit^ helplesdy, I came suddenly to a 
clearii^ and stopped dead in astonishment. A villager waa 
prosiraiir^ himself full length on the grourul before two 
smooth, rounded ) stones marked with the sacred vermilion 
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povidtT. 1 was shocked at this idolati 7 , and when he had 
done praying, I pointed to the stones aiid asked: ’'Do you 
think those stones are God" (Turn vok pattfuir ko Kkuda 
Samajte ho)} The peasant looked at me with quizzxca], 
shrewd eyes, scratched his bald head and smiled, I repeated 
my question. Then he answered with slo^v emphasis: "No. 
my ^Id, 1 do not chink cJiosc stones are God, but die Spirit 
of God enters into those stones when X pray" (Nohi, beti, 
mai yeh patihar ko BhAgwan fiahi jamajta. Magar, jab mai 
prarthna kartahun, lab paramotma hi atmie shakti yah patthar 
7nch paivajt hoti hni). Literally translated, it means God’s 
atmic shakli, or soul iovce, penetrates these stones to saiura* 
tion |}oint when I pray. 

The terms used by the peasant, paamaiuta and atmic 
^haklij are technical terms used in the Hindu scriptures, in the 
Vedas, Puronas and Upanlshculs, i\\ the Vedantic ajid 
Vakhnavite texts and in the four great systems of Yoga. 
Where did diis illiterate peasant learn sucli terms ? And who 
taught him to use them with such accuracy? 

The answer is to be found in the Attihn reciter, or 
wandering. preacher, who goes from village to village, from 
town to town, and preaches to the conunon people or to the 
rich if they care to invite him to their homes. K^aiha is a 
story widi a moral to it. Wherever lie goes, the Aalha reciter 
1 ‘eceives liospiulity. In n village he is usually die guest of 
the village headman. Ac dusk, the whole village will gather 
on the chabutra, or cemenwd platform, built round the trunk 
of a large peepul, neeih or banyan tree. The kaiha reciter 
wdl sic, cross-legged, in the centre, with his back leaning 
against the tree trunk. Hb audience, consisting of men, 
women) and children, old and young, will gather round him. 
First there will be puja. The Inic^ of the god or goddess 
protecting that particular village will be brought our. 
Flowan and other offerings will be made, saaed texts will 
then be redted and after that a hatha will be chosen for 
dtsouslon and cocament It may be chosen from the great 
epics of the Ramayana or Mahabharata. or from that store- 
house of Rri^a legends, the Srimad Bhagvata Purana, or 
from any one of the Shastms. In this way, the masses loam 
about t^ gods and goddesses of Hxisda cosmogony, 
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philosophy oC the GCIg and che Upanishads, of death and the 
iife hereafter, of body, soul and spirit, of Dhanna, the Law 
which is at the foundation of existence, and of Karma or 
action ^^hich leads to the cycle of birth and rebirth till a man 
attains moksha or liberation. 

What is more, women in the villages nuy also play the 
role of kallia reciter One of die accompanying illustrations 
shows a village woman with a group of other women around 
her. $l)e is explaining the symbolism of the ritual vessels 
lying near her She will next proceed to recite a hatha and 
propound its meaning. 

Although it has been sliown that something of tlte 
philosophic thought of Hinduism filters down to the masses, 
it is stilt true to say that a great deal of superstition exUu 
side by side. Take, for instance, the case of Sitla Devi, 
Goddess of Smallpox. Some 35 years ago there was a severe 
epidemic of this disease. Thousands died in the villages. 
Images of Sitla Devi were worshipped in public, and young 
mocheis, in their ignorance, deliberately exposed cltelr off* 
spring to those who ivere dying of smallpox in the hope that 
if the children escaped death they would, for the reat of 
their lives, be specially favoured by the goddess. Today, 
howevci*, with the spread of health education, conusunity 
development projects and a vast network of trained social 
workers all over the country, such senseless suffering is 
avoided. 


BHAXTl MOVEMENT 

Tile inspiration behind the daily worship of the Hindu 
woman in town or village lies in devotion which, iu turn, 
is fostered and nourished by a close familiarity with die lives 
and writings of che saint-poets of India. Their histc^ a part 
of che history of the Bhaktl Movement. In Hinduism there 
are two paradoxical conceptions of the one, single Godhead. 
According to the Vedas and die VedatUa, Cod is Brahmao, 
the inefbUe unknovmUe Bemg who comprehends all things 
and is the cause of aJL This same Brahman Is also Idiware. 
the personal Cod who dw%Us in the heart of every man. 
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speaks, guides, loves, cheiishes and redeems every living souL 
As such, He incarnates in Vishnu, Krishna and Rama. It is 
tlus aspect of the Godhead which is enshrined in Vaishnavism 
and the fihakti Movement. 

Ramanuja (1017*1137) is considered the founder of the 
Bhakii MovemenL This remarkable saint so deeply won 
the hearts of those around him and so thoroughly initiated 
them in the ecstatic love of God that an unbroken 
stream of bhnhtas or devotees have come down in this 
tradition to the present day. Four centuries later. Krishna 
Chaitanya (1465-1535) swept the countryside of Bengal 
and Orissa with his magnetic personality and hii beautiful 
bhajans, and founded the Vaishnavite Movement in those 
two States. In the North, Ramanand (14ih*]5th century) 
founded a famous school of devotees at Banaras. Among 
his twelve disciples, whom he named Avadhuta (the 
Liberated), were Kabir (1440-15!S). the Muslim weaver 
beloved by Hindu and Muslim alike; Sena, a barber; 
Nabha, a sweeper and author of a beautiful collection 
of lyrics, the Bhaktamala (Garland of Devotions); and 
two women disciples, Padmavati and Sururi, of whom very 
little is known. 

Besides Ramanand, others who are much loved to this 
day are Guru Nanak (1459-153$), the founder of the Sikh 
faith ; Mira (1504*1550), the Rajasdian princess who renounced 
all to become a devotee of the Lord Krishna, and Tulsidas 
(1532-1623). In Central India, the names of Tukaram, 
Namdev and Trilochan are well known. In the South two 
women poets are famous for their beautiful religious composi* 
(ions. Kodhai, or Andal as she was later known, lived in the 
9th century A.D. and wrote the Tiruppavoi^ a collection of 
Tamil lyrics dedicated to Lord Krishna. In the llih century, 
Awai wrote Tamil odes depicting the life she saw around her. 
Her poems are to be found in the Sangam collections. 
In Maharashtra, in the West, Janabai is well known for her 
composition of Abhangas which are chanted in kirtans to this 
day. Janabai lived in the 14th century. Two religious 
women poets of Kashmir may also be mentioned. They were 
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Lalla Aiifa (b. 1335) and Habba Khatun. The Emperor 
Jehangir writes of the women mystics of Kashmir that they 
lived “apart from joy and sorrow, and took nothing from 
anybody but broken bread”, 

In modem times the Bhakti Movement has been kept 
alive by the life and work of Sri Ramakrislma (1836*18fi6) 
of Bengal and by his famous disciple, Swami Vivekananda 
(1863-1902); by Sri Aurobindo (1872*1950) at Pondicherry : by 
Sri Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950) of Arunachala in the 
South; and, lastly, by the woman mystic, Ma Antndamayce 
(b. 1896) of Banaras, 


MIRA 

The best known and most popular of the saint-poeii 
mentioned above is still Mira, the Rajasthan princess who 
sang and danced her way into the heart of God She was 
the daughter of Raian Singh RaUwjr of Merta. At the age 
of four, site announced she was the bride of Lord Krishna. 
Her parents gave her a little idol of Krishna which she 
cherished and loved, carrying it about with her till death. 
At twelve years old she was betrothed to prince Bhojraj, son of 
Rana San^, but at the wedding ceremony, instead of walking 
thrice round her future limb and, she walked thrice round 
die image of Lord Krishna, Her parents gave her the idol 
as part of her dowry- The young princess refused to permit 
her husband to consummate the marriage, and locked herself 
In her room with the image of Krishna to keep her company. 
Her parents*in*law and sister-in-law were cruel to her. yet 
the young girl was not to be daunted She assorted with 
fokiu and beggars, and it Is said that (he Emperor Akbar. 
with Tansen his famous musician, visited her in disguise 
and presented her with a beautiful necklace which a jeweller 
traced back to Akbar- At length, when persecution at home 
became unbearable, she fled to Gujerai and later to Bwarka 
in Kathiawar. She also visited Brindaban, the birthplace of 
Lord Krishna, Her bha^ems, composed in Brij Bahasa and 
also in Hindi as well as Oujerati, are sung all over India, 
They are always spontaneous, tender, teasing and full 
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of a loving abandonment. Here is a vene from one of 
them: 

Lord, I would bo ihe flute upoo Tby lipa 

Tbv Thou blow upon me and nake me Thine; 

Lord. I would bo Ihe epock of dun uider Iby feet 

That Thou carry me with Thee elvay*. 

Just befc«e her death she wrote: 

All places of pllgrimace ever a^ds in the Gumtl for me. 

I have abandoned ny conatry, my queenly robea, 
ny huabaod^o palace, my propony and ay kinidom. 

Mira. Thy alavo, cooiMh lo Thee for rafuce; ber 
honour la now totally in Thy keepini, 

Rant Sanga, her father-in-law, acnt for her and would 
have had her forcibly abducted, but Mira, who was praying 
before the image of the god Ranchod, flung her arms round 
the idol and waa absorbed in him. Only her sari was found 
twined round the image. In Udaipur, fonuerly the capital 
of the Rana* of Mewar, her image, together with that of 
Randiod, are worshipped side by side. 

The bkafan is tlie focal point round which all Indiana, 
whatever their faith, meet in friendship and adorauon of the 
Divine. At a kirtan, or session of devotional songs, die 
imgCT is not important, nor his voice, however rich and 
melodious, nor the accompaniment of flute, drum, harmonium 
or Mstaneu, nor the listeners, whether few or many. What 
is important is the religious fervour with which the bhajan 
is sung. Every word of the song must stir the hearer to his 
very depths, for it is on the wings of the bhcjan that the 
yearning soul reaches out God ward for a glimpse of Him. 

Urd, Thcu hut liftad sU my sorrow witb tho viilon of Thy fsce. 

And eb« asgic of Tby bosuiy bss bewitcbed tny mind: 

BJoldlftf TJm, lb« sereo worlds foriel tboir never ending woo. 

Wmi absU I uf. iJjon, of myself, t poor oad lowly soul? 

It is this darshan, or vision of God, that is the aim of every 
singer of hhajons: for darshan means coming face to face 
with the Beloved and receiving a divine benediction of peace 
and love and tranquillity. To have darshan of God is indeed 
to be blest, for no mao can receive danhan till his heart and 
soul, his whole being, is first purified and then sunendered to 
that “Sovereign Desirable and Highest WillahJe Thing who ib 
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none oiher than God". Such love and aiirrender are per¬ 
fectly revealed m the following bhajan : 

Thov trt mf All !a All. 0 L^rd; Tfa« Ufa of ny life, my 
iuBOAt helflg: 

I beve noQB else ie iho tbee >eorld« but Thee to cell ray owb. 

Tboo ert ny poeee, my joy. my hope; Ibcpu uy atippoK, my 
wodih. my alory; 

Tboo my visdon aad my itrafih. 

Thou ort ny home, my piece of reei^ my deirect friend, 
my next of kl&j 

My preeant and my future Thou; my heaven and my lalvidon. 

Thoo art my acrlptuna. my ecmntandmanie; Thou art my aver 
pacloua Guru; 

Thou iha Spring of my boundlam blia, 

Tbou art the Way, and Thou ibe Goa!; Thou the Aderabla 
One. 0 Lord I 

Tbou art lha Mother te^ds^hearlod; Thou the chaailainc Father; 

Thou tba Creator and Protector; Thou the Helmaman tvho doat auor 

My araft acroia the aaa of life. 

Not only » darshan essentisl for the soul to commune 
with God, but Hit ihakti, Hit Divine Energy, mutt be 
embodied in concrete form at every ashram or ipiritual 
retreat wltere men and women gather to meditate and study 
the things of the Spirit. When Sri Ramakriehna was alive. 
It was hU young wife, known at the Mother, who embodied 
God's shaktt In her person. The parents of Sri Ramakrishna 
hoped that marriage would draw their ion away from the 
ascetic and mystical life. But. though he submitted to the 
marriage ceremony. Ramakrishna took his young wife to 
the Temple of Kali and placed her beside the image of the 
Divine Mother. Immediately, he went into samadht (a deep 
trance) and the young bride too fell into samadht. When 
both returned to normal consciousness the wife went into 
seclusion for four years, devoting that time to yogic disci¬ 
pline till her whole nature was completely spiritualized. 
Aft9 that she returned to her husband, not to live as his 
wife but as the Mother, embodying God’s shakti, His Divine 
Power of Love and Joy. This she diffused to all thou who 
came in CMitact with her. To this day she has her own disci¬ 
ples, and her memory is honoured equally with that of her 
husband. Ac every sammflan (conference) of the Rama- 
krishna Mission her photograph is garlanded and homage paid 
to her by the assembled delegates. 
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Today, the perfect cmbodimeni of fhakti ii to be found 
in the living person of Sri Anandamayee, a name which means 
Mother of BUss. And indeed ii i$ an apt name, for she 
radiates love and joy wherever she goes. Her sixtieth birthday 
was celebrated by her disciples at lier oshram at Banaras in 
May 1956. Devotees from all parts of India flock to her, and 
a few from odier pans of the world as well, Like Mira, 
Anandamayce felt herself tlcdiuted to the Divine Life from 
an early age. When she was three years old she would go 
into deep samadhi, from which she tetuvned to normal 
consciousness after long intervals. Her parents wondered if 
she was an epileptic, and took her to several eminent doctors, 
till a well known doctor from South India diagnosed these 
trances for what they were and predicted, years ago, iliut tlie 
young girl would develop into a remarkable saint. 


sunsM 

The equivalent of the’ Bhakti Movement among the 
Muslims is Sufism. The Sufis arc the "Puw of Heart" and 
may be drawn from either of the two main Muslim sects, 
Shias or Sunnis, though it is the Sunnis who are more attracted 
towards Sufism. The Sufis interpret the Quran in a mystical 
sense, and like the Hindu yogU they too have their own path 
of spiritual discipline. Just as (he Hindus insist on a gtnu 
or teacher, to guide the chela or pupil, so tlte Sufis also insist 
tliat the pir guide the murshd. Sufism came to India 
with the Moghuls, and found a ready response among the 
Hindu masses, many of whom were newly made convert! to 
Islam. The Indian Sufis drew their inspiration from the 
Persian Sufis, such as fiaba Tahir, who lived in the 5th century 
A0.; Rabii. die woman mysdc of the 9di century and, 
most imporunt of all, Jalalu1*Din Rumi (\207'127^), who 
developed and gave depth to Sufi doctrine as we know it today, 
Like the Hindu bhajan, the Muslim ghazal, or love lyric, is 
the chief medium of expression for the ecstadc love of God 
embodied in Sufism. Almost all the vocal folk music of 
India »to be found in the bhajan and the ghazal, the most 
widely employed Htarary forms in the country. The ghazaU 
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of Zaffar Bahadur Shah. Hazrat Mohani, Mohammed Iqbal 
Mehr-uI-Qadfi and others are well known, but I quote here 
me last two verses of a ghazal sung: by a blind bemr o! 
* ht ^ ^ ^ walked the sireeu of the city by day and by 

Go Isto the Rose Girdea 

a'gKtjnetJ* wbac li kn state. 

a u Thou vho arc seated. 0 Dsleved. 

Xn e»er 7 Sewer, in every bud. 

Crent ne Kaaven. or r»»t me helL 

Ne torrew have I, 0 0 sieved. 

My will la Thin# Ii one. 

My hippinoM heund with Tbine. 

The Sufe m India are modest and retiring and hard to cuJii* 
vate. Many claim initiation Into the mystical life in dreama 
and vuiom granted them by their pit. the saint under whose 
guidance they have submitted their Uvea. Several times a 
year an ur#, or large religious gathering, la held at the grave 
®ihaxals are sung, meditation practised and 
spiritual instruction given to those who seek it. Two 
famousin India were Mohlniiddin Chisti, whose tomb 
is at Ajmer, and Niamuddin Aulia, whose tomb is at 
Niumuddin in Delhi. 

Muslim women have also played their part in the dev. 
dopment of Sufism, chiefly by studying iti doctrines and con¬ 
tributing towards its liieraiure, In ^^oghuI times it was 
the custom for cultured Muslim ladies of high social standing 
to vuit a pir in his hermitage, There is an illustration show- 
ing se^l Muslim ladies, with their maidservant, visiting 
a semi-naked ascetic who smokes hU hookah as he quietly 
wacch« his visitors come from their palanquin. Beside the 
saint js a young man, his disciple, who is grinding com for 
the day's meal, 

The Bhakii Movement and Sufism flourished side by side, 
especially among the masses. When the Muslim weaver, 
Kabir, died (1518), both Hindus and Muslims fought for his 
body till Kabir himself appeared to tliem in a vision and 
asked them to lift the shroud. When this was done, a heap 
of Rowers was found, half of which was uken by the Hindus 
and the other half by the Muslims. “A fitting conclusion”, 
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wriits Evelyn Underhill* "lo a life whicli had made fragrant 
the mo3t beautiful docixlnes of two aeeds/’ 


SIKHISM 

In Guru Nanak (1469*1S3S)/ the founder of the Sikh 
faith, the two influences blend in perfect harmony. Nanak 
was bom at Talwandi, I^iore District, in the Punjab and 
was a Khacri by caste. His father, Kalu, was an accountant 
as well as a cultivator. Nanak was precocious and headstrong 
from diildhood. He studied Hindi as well aa Persian, which 
was the Court language of the Moghuls, and read avidly in 
bodi langtiages. He came under the spell of Kabir and 
Shaikh Ibrahim Farid (14SMS3S). Nanak manied and had 
two sons, earning his living as a storekeeper appointed by 
Daulac Khan, Governor of Sulutnpur. But the urge to preach 
and teach grew stronger day by day, till he left work and 
wandered from place to place, accompanied by his faithful 
Muslim minstrel, Mardana, who accompanied his bhajant on 
the ubeek. His missionary labouta led him as far afield as 
Ceylon. At the close of his life he stopped being a iadhu 
and settled down with his family at Khavatpur. Mardana 
also came to live with him but died soon after of the trials 
and exhaustion of the previous years. 

Guru Nanak’s teachings are collected in the Adi Granth 
of the Sikhs. He broke away both from Uie Hindus and 
Muslims. He did not believe in reincarnation nor in a 
plurality of gods. Nor did he accept the belief of the Muslims 
that Mohammed was the last of the Prophets. Nanak laid 
emphasis on abstract Truth and the following of the righteous 
path in righteous action. The Introduction to the Jupji, or 
Morning flayer, of the Sikhs, sums up Guru Nanak's teaching 
on God: 

TLera h one God. 

H« li th« toprerae Truth. 

He, the CreAtor, 

1« vitfieot fetr utd mdiout kite. 

He. tfie OaoipreecDt, 

Pervidee the muTeree. 

He Is not bom. 
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Nor docs He dls lo be bont 

Hie grtce sbclt thou worship Hisi. 

Before Time Itself 
There was Truth. 

^en Time beeen to tun lls coune 
He wes the Truth, 

Even now, He is the Truth 
And 

Evermore shsll Truth preosU, 

Guru Nauak's bhajans are full of beauty and lyridjiu. Once, 
when he was at pujn in a temple and mw the salver with 
lighu being waved befoje the face of the image by the prieit, 
he composed the following: 

The fimsment is Tb^ salver. 

The Sun and Moon Thr limpa 
The gilaxy of iisrs 
Are a« pearls ccactersd. 

The woods of sandal are Thins ineancr, 

The forests Thy fiowsrs. 

But whit worship (s (hic— 

0 Deureyer of Pear? 

Before hii death, Guru Nanak chose hia tuceewor from 
among hia ditciple* in preference to hit own tom. Thii 
was Guru Angad (15CW-15S2). He coiuoJidated the band o£ 
diiaple*, built gurdwamf (Sikh temples) and added lo the 
lyrics already in the Adi GrofUh. There were eight mote 
Gumf after Iuhl but only the fifth Guru, Arjan (1563-1606). 
and the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh (1666-1708), need be 
mention^ as they nurtured and disciplined the new Sikh 
community into a courageous and deeply religious brother¬ 
hood. 

The Sikhs excel as soldiers and as farmers. Today they 
are in all walks of life, particularly in the Armed 

Forces. Their sturdy independence and moral courage make 
them a much respected and much loved community among 
the Indian people. It may interest readers to know that the 
word ‘’Sikh" is a corruption of the Sanskrit "shithyc" mean- 
mg pupil or disciple. As the first disciples of Guru Nanak 
were so named, the ^vhole community later came to adopt the 
name. ^ 
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TEACHINGS OP ZARATHUSHTRA 
Gum Naaak's emphasis cm a life of action full of good 
deedj is very dose co the attitude of the Parsu, who follow 
the teachings of Zarathushira, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. 
When the Arabs conquered Iran and the last Persian King. 
Yazdezard II, was routed at the Battle of Persepolis about 
650 A.D., a few refugees set sail, in open sailing vessels, and 
came to India. Many women and children perished on the 
way, but a small contingent landed at the fishing village of 
Salsetie. Bombay did not exist, the port of trade at the time 
being Surat on the River Tapti. The Hindu Ran as of 
Salsette were very good to the Persian refugees, most of whom 
came from Pars or Pars, a amall town in South Persia. Hence 
tlie name Parsi, the man from Pan, which the entire com* 
munlty later adopted. Not only did the Hindu Ranai of 
Salseite give the refugeea land on which to settle, complete 
freedom of worship and freedom to develop and educate their 
offspring as they wished, but they never imposed the caite 
system upon them. The Parsfs refrained from eating beef 
in deference to their Hindu rulers, adopted Gujeratt as their 
mother tongue instead of Persian and their women adopted 
the tori as their national dreu, wearing it in the Cujerati 
Hindu manner. Coeducation existed from the beginning, 
with the result that the entire community of a hundred 
thousand odd is entirely literate today and always has 
been. 

In tbe beginning the Parsis intermarried with the Hindus, 
but they soon closed their ranks to other communities. They 
alio built Fire Temples {Alash Bskrams), the oldest being 
the one at Udvada in Cujerat. The Parsis traded with other 
Indians and socially mixed well but they jealously guarded 
their religion, refusing to proselytize or permit non*Parsis to 
enter their fire temples. The outward symbols of their 
faith are the Sudrek and ATusfi. The Sudreh is a white muslin 
shirt with a V>shaped neck with a minute, square inch-size 
pocket at the intersection of the V. This is tlxe '‘Kissek 
Kerf eh" or “Pocket of Good Deeds". The Kusti symbolizes 
the true doctrine as taught by Zarathushtra. The Sudreh, 
which is also called Vohu Manik Vastra or "Garment of Good 
Mind", symbolizes purity, while the is the badge of 
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service to show that the wearer serves the one true God, 
Ahura Majda. Lord o£ Life and Wisdom, The Sxtdreh and 
Ktuti are fine worn at the Navjote ceremony, which is the 
new birch or initiation ceremony when the child of Parsi 
parents is taken into the Zoroastrian fold. 

The saipeures of the Parsis are known as the 4v8sia and 
consist of lengthy compilations written by diverse hands and 
spreading over many centuries. The most important of the 
texts contained in the Avest^ are the Gaikas or Divine Songs 
compos^ by Zaradiushtra himself, with occasional verses by 
his disciples. The Cariw ore the only authentic documents 
conulniug the life and teachings of die Prophet. According 
to Zaraihushtra, the twin goals of spiritual Jiving, Perfecdon 
and Immortality, can only be gained after a long life spent 
in rooting out wickedness in the world. Evil first came irtto 
the world when men exercised the possibility of evil in the 
dual nature of their own minds. This caused confusion 
and brought down Aedima, Demon of Wrath and Blood Lust, 
into power. In dds way the spiritual life of man became 
diseased, But to the true believers, the Ashavants or 
Followers of Truth, God gives Himself and His Divine 
Powers for their protection, To the wicked comes "the 
retribution of their own deeds’ so that they eat the 
"wormwood and gall of their own thoughts and acts" in the 
House of the Lie. When their excesses bring a revulsion 
against evU, the wicked, prompted by the Good Mind within 
them, turn and surrender tliemselves "into the two hands of 
Asha" who is God's Divine Law and Order, His Righteous¬ 
ness and Truth. Thus all mankind, end Nature too, will 
one day be redeemed. This redemption is called the 
FraskO’kereli, the Great Renewal. 

As the langua^ of the Gathat is closely allied to the 
language of die Higved^, scholars assume that Zarathushtra 
was bwn around 1,000 B.C. A later tradition asserts that 
he was bom "258 years before Alexander”, which Western 
scholars interpret as between 600 and 583 B.C. It ii re- 
markable that Zarathushtra should have had such a profound 
grasp of spiritual truths several centuries before the birth of 
Buddha and Chris l Zarathushtra is, perhaps, the first 
prophet in history to teach of a God of Spirit and Truth. It 
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is a touching tribute to this ancient faith, whose salptures 
are in fragments, that, at the Bhandarkar iDstituce in Poona, 
several Hindu scholars have vowed to devote their lives to 
the editing of every single text of the Avesta in the original, 
and to the translation into Hindi of the entire Zoroastrian 
scriptures. 


CHRISTIANITY 

The Christians in India also lay gieat stress on a life of 
practical good works, especially in a country where the need 
for such work is so compelling. The Syrian Christian Church 
in the South is the oldest in India. It was founded by Sr. 
Thomas the Apostle, about 70 A.D. According to the iradi* 
tion still prevalent in the South, St. Thomas landed on the 
West Coast at Cochin. A slab of stone, on which he is 
believed to have first set fool on landing, is still preserved 
in the Cairoelite Monastery at Cannanore. He died a 
martyr's death, being shot by an arrow when conducting a 
service in Mylapore. Madras. 

After the Syrian Christians in the South, the second 
largest Christian denomination is that of the Homan Catholics. 
Roman Catholicism was first introduced into India by St 
Francis Xavier in the 17th century. The Jesuit Fathers 
founded many monasteries and educational institutions all 
over India and have done outstanding work in educating the 
poor and nursir^ the sick. Catholic nuns also have devoted 
their lives to selfiesa service among the poor. Until fairly 
recently, the nursing profession was almost entuely in their 
hands- Moreover, they took a keen interest in the education 
of girls and women teachers. Several teaching orders, stich 
as that of Loreto (Irish), and that of Jesus and Mary, flourish 
to this day, as the numerous convent schools for girls found 
all over the country testify, Besides partidpaiing in the 
professions of leaching and nursing, Catholic num have 
founded many orphanages and creches. 

Like the Syrian Christians and the Roman Catholics, the 
numerous Protestant secu in India have done excellent work 
in the field of educatioi^ especially medical education. Br. 
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Edith Brown, who died recently at the age of 92, founded 
the Ludhiana Medical College ac Ludhiana in Ihe Punjab. 
Other outstanding Protestant miMionaries were Dr. Ida 
Scudder, who founded the Christian Medical College at 
Vellore, and Pandita Raniabai (1858-1922) the learned 
Maharashtrian lady whose conversion to Christianity came 
when she was nearing forty years of age. She founded hostels 
for Hindu widows and orphans and was greatly helped in 
her work by the great Liberal leaders in Indian politia who 
lived in her day, viz,. Gokhalc, Tilak, Ranade, Chandavarkar 
and others. 


JUDAISM 

The small community of Indian Jews, numbering around 
26,000, are mainly of BeniJsrael descent and are congregated 
chiefly in Gujerac, Maharashtra, the Konkan and Bengal. In 
South India also, there are a few descendants of White Russian 
Jews, as the documents preserved in two ancient synagi^ues 
ac Eniakulam and Trivandrum bear witness. Indian Jews, 
like the Parsis, are found for the most part in the professions. 
Dr. Miss Mary Jhirad, for instance, was formerly superinten¬ 
dent of the Cama Hospital in Bombay, and even now takes 
a prominent part in the activities of the AH India Women's 
Medical Assertion. 


JAINISM 

Allhough the Jains number a million and a half, their 
faith is usually looked upon as an offshoot of Hinduism. They 
have their own temple and institutions. Their historical 
founder, Vardhamana (599-527 B-C.) was a Kshatriya by 
caste, the son of the head of the warrior bouse of Jnatrikas 
who lived near Vtdeha. He led the life of a sonrori or house¬ 
holder up to the age of 30, having married and settled down, 
but after the death of his parents he renounced his home and 
turned a sanyasi or ascetic, wandering from place to place 
for 13 y^sirs. Duzirtg chia period he practised severe auriexi- 
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cies and acquired icnmenie spiricual knowledge $o that he 
was called Mahavira, the great Iiero, and Jina, the conqueror. 
He preached chiefiy in Magadhn and Videha, and mec his 
death at Pawa near Giribraja (Rajgir). 

The Jain Scriptures are known as /igania, and were 
handed down by word o£ rnouih. £or nearly a thousand years. 
After that they were written and preserved in Prakrit. The 
Jains lay stress on the practice of yoga and deep contempU* 
tion, on outward and inward austerities and on fasting, even 
unto death if thereby the soid may be freed from fleshly 
desires and attain moksha or salvation. They believe in* 
tensely in the sanctity of ell life, even of the minutest of 
aeatures. Hence, Jain priesw and priestesses wear a small 
kerchief over the mouth and nose so that no invulble insect 
may, even inadvertently, meet its deatli by tlielr agency. 

The Jains are found in all walks of life. Their archlieo 
turc is very distinctive, and their contributions have enriched 
Indian literature, grammar and astronomy. 


BUDDHISM 

The 500.000 Buddhists in the country have contributed 
even more to the enrichment of our spiritual heritage. At 
their monasteries and educational centres at Gaya, Ranchi 
and elsewhere, they train men and women in contemplation, 
serenity and right action- Their founder. Prince Siddhartha 
(563*4^ B.C.). also known as Gautama, was a Kshatriya, the 
son of Suddhodana, king of die Sakyas, and was bom at 
Lumbini near Kapilavastu in Nepal. Like Mahavira, his 
early life was spent in the contentment of a happy domestic 
life and, like Mahavira. he too renounced home to seek ovtt 
the meaning of suffering and the purpose of human life. He 
practised many austerities and wandered through many cities 
in his search for ultimate truth. Unlike the founder of 
Jainism, however, he renounced asceticism and austerities as the 
means to an end. He was named the Buddha, or Enlightened 
One, when, the Truth was revealed to him in medication as 
he sac beneath a ptpcl .tree in Gaya. This. Truth he, emr 
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bodied In his doctrine of the Eightfold Path, which he called 
the Middle Way between asceticism and pleasure. He taught 
chat pain was die outcome of desire, and that Freedom from 
human longings could be achieved by rooting out anger, 
hatred, envy and wrong thinking, These evH passioiu were 
to be replaced by infinite love and compassioa ior the whole 
of creation. According to Buddha, the goal of every human 
being is Nirvana or Bliss, no empty abstraction but cbac pro¬ 
found "peace which passeth all undersianding** of which the 
Bible speaks. Hence, the Buddhists bring to their work a 
detachment and inner joy which is felt by everyone associated 
with them. 

The Buddhist Scriptures are preserved in Ceylon in a text 
named the Tripitaka (Three Baskets), written in Pali. The 
JaiakaSj ot birth stories of the Buddha, were written in the 
3rd century B-C., and though apocryphal in part they embody, 
in lively form, various aspects of the Buddha’s teaching. 

Buddhism is the only major religion in history free frona 
the taint of religious wars. 


MODERN INDIA 

In the hearts and minds of millions of India’s citizens 
is the strong conviction that God exists. As Guru Nanak so 
finely said; 

Wen I ^vfn « huodred thoound longues Instead of om, 

And the hundred ibonsand nuUiplied twentydold. 

A hinidred thousand tinres world 1 say, aad say again. 

The lu)Td of all the worlds is one. 
lhal is tbe path that loads, 

Tbeae the steps that mount, 

Aacend thus to the Lord’s aunslos 
And with him bo joined In tmisoa. 

This does not mean there are no atheists and agnostics in 
India. There are some such, but they take refuge in the 
dignity of silence, for they realise they have not yet experienced 
and therefore have little claim to pronounce on His 
existence or uon-exiscence. India is the one coimtry In the 
world today where so many and diverse spiritual disciplines 
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Sourish that ic is compaxstivoly easy for any individual co 
submit bimseif to one suiting his temperament and cultuml 
background, and thus "discover” God for himself. Tlie com¬ 
mon attitude of all the rel%ious sects ic India is summed up 
in this beautiful verse: 

MediUts on Hun, the I’erfeet, ihe KmboJlaieat ef Bliss: 

Msdiiete ob Hire, the Formlsu, Ihe Reel ef the universe; 

The Hearer behind ihe ear, the Thinker behind the mind. 

The Speaker behind ibe longne. f^mseU beyond all i«erds: 

He la the Life of life, the Ultimate, the Adorable. 



EDUCATION 

Muriel Wasi 


Wherever the &tory of education is told, whether in the 
supposedly advanced countries of the world or in Asia, that is 
economically backward, we are aware of pockets of ignorance 
that liavc remained pockets o£ ignorance for centuries. The 
interesting thing about these pockets is chat they represent 
not just a conglomeration of individuals who have been left 
beliind in the procession of learning and progress, but a 
class of persons whom it has sometimes 'paid’ to keep 
ignorant. 

Even as late as the 19th century diete were learned men 
and noC-so4eamed women in Britain who could and did argue 
against higher education for women. There probably still 
are several hundreds of people in various parts of the world 
who argue against giving women more than the bare elements 
of a s^ool education. It cannot be that these people are 
unaware of the uses to which women can put education. The 
explanation is either chat they are afraid of certain social 
disorders that may follow upon the education of women, or 
that they believe quite genuinely, if ini^idedly, that to 
educate a woman formally beyond a certain stage is co make 
her unfit for the life that is designed to bring her the greatest 
happiness, i.e., die life of wife and mother. 

Any controversy on this issue^and every controversy is 
a live oQc-turns on certain axioms that no ^ucated woman 
of today will concede. But as discussion about an axiom 
leads nowhere, it is as well for those of us who believe 
axiomatically that the education of women is a good thing 
to survey the story of women's education in India and to prove 
our points empirically. The onus is on us to establish that 
ihe educated Indian woman is an asset, the uneducated 
Indian woman a liability. That, once established in concrete 
terms, will obviate further academic discussion cm the subject 
of woman’s natural and/or constitutional rights. 
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The history of Indian education reveals a variety of 
supersuno^ that ha^^ held back the education 

^ with 7 wy /II 

ui^ual «c^t,oi«, .h«e is n® iwirccrjon « sIT. TZJZ 
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As William Adam consiscently used the languaee of 
undetstatemenc, what he says may be taken to be ftoua 
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1^3 and 1829 no prl pupils attended indigenous schools, 
Je^is does report the eiusience of domestic instruction for 
^is atno^ some Muslim families, and there is evidence th« 

number of women thus educated was pathecicany 

*““»f or educational cause always in course of time 
'*?“P‘'™. end the cause of women's education 
discovered its first important champion in Raja Ram Mohan 

reasons, as the Father 
M Modem I^ia. Raja Ram Mohan Roy stood for the more 
equable and humane treatment of women. He was a staunch 
champion of their eduacioa, roundly condemned poiy|amy 
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and in his will disinhericed any son or deaccndanc who would 
have more than one wife at a time. He had his one daughter 
married at the age of 16 and was outspokenly opposed to 
child marriage. In an age when most men believed chat 
women were their intellectual inferiors, he declined to accept 
the alleged inferiority of women. Avoiding appeals to the 
new education that he himself respected but that might not 
cut ice with the orthodox, he took his stand on the old 
shastTOS and proved convincingly that in ancient times the 
xvomcn of India were highly educated and diat the education 
of women was in keeping with ancient religious faditions 
and beliefs. 


SECULAR SCHOOL EXPERJMEOT 

Several cxperimenu in the Indian educational field were 
also made by British officials working in a private capacity. 
One of these was J.E.D. Bethune, Law Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General and President of 
the Council of Education from 1848 to 1851. Convinced that 
respectable Hindus would not educate their daughters in 
mission schools because of die missionary insistence 
on religious instruction, Bethune decided to establish 
a secular school for Indian girls and to bear the expenses 
himself. 

The success of the school, that began to function in May 
1849. was phenomenal. Within a short while it attracted a 
large number of girls whose eagerness to leam, docility and 
quickness corresponded, in the opinion of Bethune, to chose 
of the boys and even surpassed "what is found among 
European girls of the same age”. But even more importaDi 
were two other results: enlightened Indians at once came 
. fcrward to support the experiment and the example of the 
school was copied elsewhere. 

Dramatic and significant a$ Ram Mohan Roy's and 
Bethune's reforms in education were, these were only the 
first steps in public recognition of the need for education 
among women. In order to be truly effective, teaching sudi 
as this requires to be backed by legislation.. The Indian 
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Education Commission of 1882 83 reviewed the situation and 
made the following observations 

Feratlo education la adU in an cxireincly backward condition 
and noeda to be foaiered b every legirinate way. la mmo 
province ibe sympathies of the people de net yet run ruAdently 
In this direction to indues local bodiea la devote to female ednea* 
lioa any of the fund* at their diapeaak Hecce we tblok it 
expedient that public funda of all kinde—local, fflanlclpsl and 
provincial-^heulJ be cbargeable in an equitable prepartlen far 
the aupport of girla' aehoolt aa well aa boyi’ achooU: and that 
the former, being in an earlier alage cf development, iheuid 
reodvfl even aomethlng mere than that might appear m ha a 
atrletiy Impartial ahare of eneeuragomenL 

On (he lubjecc of popular prejudice egaiiut (he educa* 
uon of girls, (he Commission went on to aay : 

One great ebjeetien nade by the native publle lo the Inatrutien 
of the airla la that it ia of no praetkal use to them. Toe much 
nrsaa aould not be laid en this aa tbe value of education to a 
woman nuat of necaaaiiy be uskaewn to these who bare no 
experience of ic But it ought not to ba taken for graniad that 
the Inatmetlon which ia tuhabla for boys mull nocMarlly be good 
for an Indian girl. 

On women teachers the Commusion said i 

Va have aeon that one of the obataclai to the extoittl^n of 
fenale edaotUon la the dlfSaulty of obtaining aullable taaehen. 
Tliare oan be no doubt llmt women are prefarablo for ihla pur- 
poee to men; and while wa would not altogether exclude male 
Uichera from girla* achoeU we believe that female laacborr 
ehouJd be gradually and eautioualy lubailioted for them. In 
order to Induce gkrle tn look forward to teach'ug ai a prefesalen, 
it aaene detirtble to anoourago pnpll taarben wbonvSr the 
lyatom la praoUcable, 

This was substantial progress on all heads but ic did not 
(ouch a large class of women (who appear to have remained 
untouched by all campaigns for reform) up lo die third 
decade of the 20 th century. Literaq^ is not equivalent to 
education, but it is tbe first indispensable step cowards it and 
in a country like India, where 88 per cent of the people were 
illiterate even in 1941. the extreme urgenq of liquidating 
adult ihiceraq needed no specUl pleading. Nevertheless, up 
CO 1921, this problem received little attention. A few night 
schools were organized, but these were primary schools 
conducted at ni^t rather than adult classes proper. In spite 
of the recbminei^tions of the Indian Education Commission 
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to encourage night schools, very few practical steps were 
taken to develop tltis movement. 

With the transfer of Education to the control of Indian 
Ministers in 1921 things improved. Night schoob and 
classes were organiied in Madras, the Punjab and Bengal, 
and although the work done was small when compared with 
the work that remained to be done, some progress was made. 
Owing to the economic depression and financial stringency 
after 1927 some of these schools were closed. Not till 1937, 
when provincial autonomy was introduced, did adult educa« 
tion, later known as social education, a larger concept, become 
the keystone of social and educational policy. Then, and 
not till clien, did the campaign to abolish illiteracy among 
adults, and among women in particular, become a sub< 
continental movement. 

Magnificent work has since been done in thu direction, 
and the work of Smt. Kulium Sayanl in reducing illiuracy in 
Bombay is too welhknown to require comment. One notable 
and welcome development in the last eight years has been 
the growth in the number of educational centres for adult 
women. Experience has proved diac married women, whether 
in villages or towns, take kindly to adult literacy campaigns. 
Wherever suitable opportunities have been offered women have 
taken full advantage of them. The total [percentage of female 
literacy in the 1951 census was 9*3-^ definite advance on the 
1941 figure. States in which the percentage is relatively high 
are Kerala (46.1%)* Delhi (29.9%) and Coorg (24.1%). It is 
lowest in Manipur (3.0%), Rajasthan (2.9%), Himachal 
Pradesh (2.3%) and Vindliya Pmdesh (1.47o)- 

By the middle of the 20th century subsuntial legislative 
progress had been made in the education of Indian women. 
The Constitution of Free India stated that "there shall not be 
any discrimination against any citijcn on the grounds of 
religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth". It also laid down 
that "there shall be equality of opportunity to all ciiiaens 
in matters relating to employment for appointment to any 
office under the State" and lha^"no citizen shall on grounds 
only of rel^ion, race, caste, sex, descent or place of birth be 
ineligible for or discriminated against in respect of employ- 
mem in any office under the State". 
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These principles guarantee the educational and social 
status of Indian women. Gonsdcucfonally no woman can now 
be denied education or the fruits of education in employment. 
Not everybody is, however, agreed on what education is best 
designed to fit the Indian woman for her place in society. 


DIVERGENT VIEWS 

When the Secondary Education Commission was engaged 
in its work of investigation In 1$53, it found that there were 
divergent views on the subject of women’s education. One 
was the traditional view that a woman's place is the home 
and that the education of girls must be different from die 
education of boys. Advocates of this view held that women 
should be primarily engaged in home-making. The other 
view, and it is a view that is gaining ground in the big cities 
of India, is that education must concern iuelf with the place 
that women occupy in |>ublic life. Advocates of this view 
point out that India needs tbe services of women outside the 
four walls of their homes and that the backwardness of the 
country in the last century is directly attributable to the low 
status aaorded to women. They urge that women should be 
given precisely the same education as men, so that they may 
compete with men on equal terms at schools and colleges, as 
in the professions and services of the country. 

Whatever the view taken on this question—and it is likely 
to remain controversial for the rest of this cencury-\ve have 
moved forward, for even if the traditional view is accepted it 
implies that formal training must be given to girls in the busi¬ 
ness of bome-making, that is evidently both science and arc. 

The figures that the educational statistician offers us 
today, though by no means sufficient to induce complacency, 
arc not as discouraging as they once were. In primary and 
secondary education women teachers are increasing in num¬ 
ber and many special schools for girls have been established 
in the course of tlie last eight years. The State Governments 
are making attempts to introduce free and compulsory primary 
education for tlie age group 6-14. The total enrolment in 
secondary schools on March 31, 1^50, was nearly 70a000 girls. 
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On the corresponding dace in 1953 the enrobneni for middle 
school* only was 774,148 and ac the high school stage 256,456. 
CiantSi scholarships, free conveyance and other facilities have 
clearly been designed to encourage the education of girls. 
There are at present 33 Universities in India and except for 
one—Roorkee—which is an engineering University, all provide 
for general education. One of these Universities—the S.N.D.T. 
Women's University, Bombay, is intended exclusively for 
women; all the others are open to both women and men, 
Founded in 1917, the S.N.D.T. Women's University has 
sought to provide cheap education specially suited to the 
needs and requirements of women. In 1949 the Bombay 
Government granted statutory recognition to this Iiutitutlon 
and it became a Chartered University, Between 1950 and 
1953, the number of women at Indian Universities doubled 
and in the Utter year was 63,424. Today there is no restric* 
Uon upon a girl's studying at any kind of educational insticu* 
tion. In practice, however, few girls join institutions for 
engineering, technology, agriculture or veterinary science. 

So much for the education of women in the urban areas 
of India. What of the vast countryside that is more typical 
of the subcontinent than the India of the big cities ? Here 
women's education is still very backward indeed. Enrolment 
figures for girls after the first two years of eleroenUry school* 
ing are low compared with enrolment figures for boys. One 
of the main difficulties in improving this situation quicldy 
U the shortage of women teachers. This, it will be remem* 
bered, was one of the special points made by the Education 
Commission of the eighties of the last century. On the recom* 
mendaiion of the Central Advisory Board of Education at a 
meeting in February 1956. the Central Ministry of Education 
requested the State Governments to take steps to encourage 
the education of girls in the rural areas. Practical suggestions 
were made on bow to draw women into the teaching profes* 
sion. The Board's recommendations included the provision 
of rent-free accommodation within the school precincts, rais* 
ing the maximum age*limit for recruitment of teachers to 
40*45, relaxing the minimum educational qualifications for 
recruitment and exempting would-be teachers from tuition 
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£6ec. Several of these recommendations have already been put 
into force by many Slate Governments. 


BRILUANT WOMEN 

It is pan of the fate of educniionally backward countries— 
and there can be little doubt that we in India still fat! into 
that category—to have at any given point of time a galaxy 
of distinguished and brilliant women who tend to create the 
impression that the women of the country are highly educated. 
Nor is this peculiar to the 20ch century, for we can go back 
Imndreds of years to Awai of Madras and Anandamayee of 
Bengal, to Culbadan Begum, daughter and slater of Moghul 
kings, CO Nur Jehan, Jehanarn, Mumtaz and the ill-fated 
Zebunnissa. In more recent times we have had Toru Dutca 
and Sarojini Naidu, tlie latter a voice rich and eloquent 
outside her own private realm of lyric poetry. 

Singers, writers and orators resplendent in tiieir singu¬ 
larity, however, do not constitute an educated people. It is the 
common run of women who must be educated if we are to 
claim to be an educated people. Today we have a woman 
ambassador, women Ministers in the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments, women Members of Parliament and State legislatures, 
women in high oflice in the country’s bureaucracy and women 
boldly invading the liberal professions of teaching, law, 
medicine, journaiisin and nursing. 

Furthermore, there can be no doubt that attitudes have 
changed even more than the numbers of educated women 
have risen. Prejudice against the werking woman is dying, 
as die it must, for the times are with us. But we shall not be 
educated dll the average woman of India is educated, and 
this hangs upon the wisdom and deportment of the educated 
who are not average women. Upon the dignity and com¬ 
petence with which their day-toniay work it executed will 
depend the speed of the revolution in women's education. 
Nothing holds back the tide today except the ineffecuveness, 
for one reason or another, of women in public life. Upon 
their determination, compactness, good sense and efficiency 
rests the future of the education m women in India. 




s 
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^ CREATIVE AND PINE ARTS 

Enahhi BHavnani 

In writing about women’s contribution to the creative 
anct line aru, one must consider that in India our entire art 
has been deeply influenced by both aesthetics and philosophi* 
cal thought. Therefore, there is a close interlinking in 
every phase of artistic endeavour. One finds that many who 
were gifted in music, dance and fine aru expressed thenudves 
also in poetry and coinporicion and vice versa. 


THE VEDIC AGE 

Going back to the hoary past of the Veclic period about 
2500 B.C., women occupied a high status in society and gave 
of their creative talents equally with men. Many gifted 
women composed sacred hymns Chat were included in ibe 
Rigveda, the earliest literature in the world. They also 
excelled as musicians, dancers, poetesses, philosophers and 
patronesses of the arts. 

That women cook a prominent pai t in the Vedic rituals 
because of their talents in music, which they learnt as part 
of their education, is evident from the Rigvfda, where men* 
tion is made that they sang on ceremonial occasions, and 
played on a variety of rare instruments such as the vine, 
the Kan<Ut vine, the iniuHa vine, the epaghalalika, the 
pichkora, as well as lutes, boms and drums. In this saaed 
book reference is also made to women dancing. Some ct the 
other treatises speak of several arts that cultured women 
mastered, including singing, dancing, painting, playing on 
musical instruments, poetry, compositions, dramadcs, flower 
decoration, designing and so on. 

One of the nouble poetesses In the Vedic age was Vac. 
who wrote a hymn known as Dfvi^ukta, used in the autumn 
worship of the Goddess D€vi, an ethical psalm idendfyiog 
Self with the Universe. Vishwavara and Apala were both 
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Jnipirtd hymn composers, and Ghosha wrote two hymns in 
ihe lOth book o£ the Rigveda. 

In the Upaniskad period, about 1000 B.G.-SCO B-C., 
Maicreyi and her daughrer Gar^i were promineni philosophers 
and duiinguiahed themselves in die art of rhetoric. The 
Mahabharata of the Epic period makes mention of Uttara» 
daughter of King Virata, and her companions who were adep« 
in dancing, singing and instrumental music; while Madhavi, 
daughter of King Yayati, was an expert in music. Again, in 
the Dwarka Lila, one of the early Indian Epics, the princess 
Usha’s maid of honour, Chiiralekha, was a portrait painter 
of great talent who sketched the portraits of the noblemen 
of her Urae to help identify Aniruddha, the grandson of 
Sri Krishna. 


BUDDHIST PERIOD 

Not less talented were the women of the Buddhist period, 
when the Thtri^Galha (Songs of the Nuns), became a volume 
of conspicuously noteworthy psalms consisting of more than 
500 verses in praise of the Buddha’s teachings. They were 
composed by a number of Buddhist Sisters or 

Noting these facts, one gains a general picture of die 
varied creative talents of our women in those early days- 
History abounds with instances of women's artistic talents 
through the centuries, and it would be interesting to make a 
brief survey of at least some of the prominent names through 
the ages. As far back as the 2nd century A.D., with the advent 
of Mahayana Buddhism, three queens of Andhra reconstructed 
the ancient stupa on the right bank of the Krishna river at 
Amaravati into perhaps die largest stupa of the period and 
contributed towards the erection of another group of splendid 
monuments in the same region. 

In the 7th century, a queen of the Pallava king Ranga- 
paihaka inspired the building of the famous Kailashnadia 
temple at Kanchi, considered to be the most beaudful specimen 
of architecturt of that period. Again, Queen Loka-Mahadevi, 
wife of Che Chalukya king Vikramadicya of Badami, built 
the temple of Lt^eshwara at Bijapur, noted for iu exquisite 
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workmanship- She supported many rausicbns and dancers: 
one oi them, Achala, distinguished herself, and founded a 
school of classical dance. 

Scmbiyan Madhavi, a Malwa princess, wife of King 
Gandaradiya (950 A.D.) devoted her fortune to the building 
of temples of architectural beauty, and encouraged the sculp¬ 
ture of thousands of bronzes and golden images I'epresenting 
various forms of Siva. In addition, ber love of music 
caused her to support the chanting of the Vtdas in the 
temples, and to maintain many musicians, singers and dancen. 
The JRa;flfafflngini (Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir), 
mentions that Didda (958-1003 Al>.). daughter of King 
Simharaja of Lobara. spent her life building temples, 
monasteries and cities in a great cultural urge. Kundavi, a 
Chola queen and elder sister of the celebrated patron of the 
arts. Kajaraja I, was another great temple builder. She con¬ 
structed a Vishnu and a Siva temple at Dadapura and a Jain 
temple at Tirumalal, all in the Tamil country. 


JAIN PERIOD 

Coming to the Jain period, Shridevi, wife of Vitnala, 
Minister of King Bhimadeva of Patan (1088 A.D.) helped 
lier husband in getting one of the splendid marble temples 
erected at Mount Abu. l^kkale, wife of the famed Jain 
general Ganga Raja, erected a magnificent Jain shrine at 
Sravana BelgoU in Mysore State. It was on the advice of 
Anupama that ber husband. General Tajahpala, built the 
magnificent Dilwara roarble temple at Mount Abu, world- 
renowned for iu exquisite carvings and purity of architec¬ 
tural design. Anupama was a patroness of music, too, and ii 
also aedited with having written the Konham-Kavya sysum 
of philosophy. These are a tew examples of the concribucioiu 
of noble women in ancient India in architecture and sculpture. 

Turning to music, dance and drama in Ancient India, 
we can mention, among a host of brilliant women, Avaati- 
Sundari (8&5'908 A.D.) who had several dramas staged, the 
outstanding one being Karpura-Manjari, writcen by her 
husband Rajashekhara, a distinguished dramatist of the time. 
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Rebbaladevi, a scholar, painter and musician of quality, 
deeply influenced by Vedic lore, built in Bellary district in 
Andhra a notable temple dedicated to Keshavadeva- The 
saintly Shanwladevi, queen of the Hoysala ting Vishmvar* 
dhanadeva, was a noted musician, singer and dancer, and was 
instrumental in building several Jain shrines. 

Since women were so accomplished in music and song 
and the dance, we must mention among many gifted women 
famed for (heir beautiful lyrics three interesting personalities, 
The first, Kodhai (Andal), who lived in Uie 9ih century A.D., 
was authoress of the Tirumoli and rfTUjbpavai—devotional 
songa dedicated to Sri Krishna, whicli are coiuldercd among 
the most remarkable lyrics in Tamil literature. Awai, a 
poetess of great merit, wrote beautiful odes depicting contem* 
porary Tamil life in the 11 th century. These are found in 
the Sangam collections. Both in their marvellous delineation 
of the Aryan and Tamil cultural concepts end as pieces of 
lyrical composition they are believed to rank along with the 
b^i in the world. The third of tliese personalities, Janabai, 
was a noted 14th century poetess of Maharashtra. Het 
abhangas are chanted in kirtans (devotional songs) as well as 
famous bhajanj (sacred songs) to this day. 


MEDIEVAL INDIA AND IHE MOGHUL PEEIOD 
Medieval India and the Moghul period were notable for 
distinguished women who continued to bear the torch of art 
in its various forms. Among Hindu women. OduvaTiru* 
malatnba—poetess, musician, graramarian and scholar of 
Sanskrit, drama and philosophy—queen of King Achucaraya 
of Vijayanagar, is an outstanding name. Mriganayana 
(14B&1516 A.D.) queen of Raja Man Singh of Gwalior, 
specialised in a classic style of mixed rugo melodies 
(samAima), and her compositions have come to posterity in 
the form of Gujari, Babul Gujarl, Mai Gujari and Mangal 
Gujari. Rupamati of Malwa (15th century A.D.) was a 
poetess and musician of distinction. The Songs of Rupamati 
in the Malwa dialect of Hindi are consider^ masterpieces 
by singers and musicians of note. 
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Th« iramoreal Mirabai (1504*1550) daughter ol Rana 
Ratal) Singh of Meria, near Ajmer, was one of the 
greatest of our singers and composers of bhajons. Sung in 
(be Vraja language mixed with a Rajasthani dialect, her cele¬ 
brated songs in praise of Sri Krishna are Known throughout 
India. She is also credited with authorship of the Ra^ 
Govind and* an illuminating commentary on che poet 
Jayadev. In addition, this saintly princess built one of the 
famous Krishna temples at Mewar. 

Muddupalani (1739-1763), a courtesan's daughter at the 
court of Tanjore, was highly educated in Sanikrit and Telugu. 
She was expert in dance and music and was a poetess and a 
vim player par exccUtncc. Her gr^ai miuical ulents are 
evident in her Ashiapadij a I’elugu rendering of Jayadcv'a 
lyrical work of the same time. 

Among Muslim women, Gulbadan Begum (1523 A.D.) 
poetess-daughter of Babar, immorulized her name by writii^ 
(he Humayun-Namdh, a valuable contemporary record in 
beautiful text of the life of the Emperor and hu family. 

Nur Jehan (Light of the World) (1574-1646) brilliant and 
beautiful, wife of the Emperor Jehangir. was a woman blessed 
with great artistic, intellectual and administrative gifts. She 
was known for the many original and aesthetic ideas which she 
introduced into the culinary art, jewellery, ornaments and 
costumes and was reputed to be &e inventor of ''attar of 
roses'*. Accorded credit for the fine tomb erected to her 
father rtimad ud-daula. Prime Minister at the Moghul court, 
this famous woman of Indian history was also a great lover of 
nature and inspired her husband in the building of some of 
the finest Moghul gardens, such as the famed Shaltmar 
(Garden of Love), Verinag and Acchabal Gardens in Kashmir, 

Jebanara Begum (1613-1683) A.D.), talented daughter of 
che Emperor Shah Jehan and Mumtac MahaL took great 
interest in both ar^iieciure and decorative gardens. She 
added a large and chaste hall to the sanctuary of Khwaja 
Mohinuddin, one of che Chisti saints of India, at Ajmer, 
and also wrote btc^aphical ueatises on che saint and his 
fo'lowcrs, which have been collected in the Munh-ahArwah. 
She built che famous Jamf Masjid at Agra, and the mosque 
of Mulla Badakhshi in Kashmir. In addition, she wa$ res* 
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poniibU for sovoral historic Moghul gardens in Delhi and 

Zcbunnua (17ch century), the accomplished daughter of 
the Emperor Aurangieb, posse&sed great skill m calligraphy 
and wrote elegant verses of rare beauiy under the pen-name ol 
"Makhn", which have been collected in the volume Dwan-i- 
Makhfi Because of her love of Persian poetry, several dU- 
cioguished scholars wrote and flourished under her patronage. 

Gavaribai (18th century) is the best known poetess of 
Gujerat. She wi-ote more than 650 devotional lyrics ot conspi- 
cuous beauty. 

Turning to painting, tltere is Sahifa Banu, whose fine 
and delicate work (preKrved in the Wantage Bequest in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London), is described as a 
potitaii of Shah Tahmasp I, the king of Persia with whom the 
Emperor Humayun took refuge. Belonging to the Moghul 
period, it ia the only Moghul Miniature signed by a woman 
painter. Manaku <1?30 AD.) patroness of the arts, was 
apparently from the Roykl house of Basohli Slate, Site ^t 
the Gif Gouinda series illustrated by an eminent artist. The 
painting in this series bearing the inscription stating these 
facts U in the Lahore Museum, This U one of the most 
beautiful sets in the Basohli School of Pahari Rajput Mima- 
lure painting. 


THE KtNCTEENTH CENTURY 

The 19ih century had many distinguidied women ariis«. 
Para, a ulenied painter of the Kangra School of Rajput 
Miniature painting o£ the laic 19th century, was greatly 
respected by contemporary painters- 

Swaroakuraari Devi (1855-1932), sitKr of the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, possessed great literary talent and was 
a gifted muaician painter. She wrote historical and 
social novels, dramas, farces, lyrics and poems. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

In prejent ciin«, the first distinguished name in the realm 
ei the dance is the late Menaha (Smt. Leila Sokhey), Iriend 
and aseociate o£ Anna Pavlova. Menaka revived and into 
duced on the stages of India and Europe the Katkak, the 
classical dance of North India. By her deep study and love 
of the art, she presented it in its pure forms through ex* 
quisitely arranged ballets. The unforgetubic Radha Krishna 
and Moghul Miniature ballets are among memorable works 
that brought to audiences the world over this ancient art. 
She was one of the pioneers of Indian dance, revealing the 
richness of choreography tlwit could be made available from 
the dance In India Cor a wide array of creative balleu. Later, 
she eiublUhed a school at KhandaJa. Bombay State, where 
many earnest dancers received a thorough training in the 
classical form of Kathak and its varied techniques. 

Balasaraswachi is a dancer whose name stands as a shining 
example of women's achievement in the renaissance of Bharala 
Natyam, the classical dance of the South, She interprets its 
dynamic techniques and dramatic content with flawless skill. 
Her great success and the dramatic appeal of her performance* 
have inspired many young dancen to study this ancient art 
seriously. 

Gauri Devi, talented daughter of the eminent painter. 
Nandalal Bose, was another pioneer to take up the Indian 
dance seriously- She made her mark when in 1917 she 
appeared in the leading role of the dance-drama Wonhip of 
the Daneing Girl, done in the Manipur dance technique and 
based on the play by the poet Rabindranath Tagore and with 
his musical composition. 

Besides Varalakshmi of Kumbakonam and Gourl Bai oI 
Baroda there is Rukmini Bevi of Madias, who mastered tVA 
art oi Bharato Natyam and popularised it throughout India 
by her artistic presentations and the introduction of this 
school through ballet and dance drama. Her memorable 
Kumontsambhava ballet is one of them. Through her 
Kalakshetra Art Centre, Rukmini Devi has uained doaeru of 
dancers who are now artists of standing. The Kalakshcua 
was not only a dance centre but a remarkable school where for 
10 years Maria Moniessori propagated her revolutionary prin- 
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ciples of child education. It was aUo a boarding school on 
simple Indian principles where art and music wexe emphasized 
and the exquisite silk and brocade-weaving techniques of 
South India were I'evivcd. 

Mrinalini Sarabhai. director of Dliarpana, a dance society 
which is sponsored by the Karmakshetra Educational Founda¬ 
tion of Ahmcdabad, im contributed much to the revival of 
the classical and folk dances of India. She has presented 
these in ballets and solo performances throughout India and 
the West. She was recently sent by the Covernment of India 
on a Cultural Delegation to South-East Asia. Of particular 
note are her ballets Kiratarjuna. in pure classical style; 
yesanta Vijayam in Kathckali technique; AbhisArika, a 
romantic story in the Bhatata f^atyam style, and yesavadatta, 
i famed classical story in folk art form. 

Many younger dancers have been adding laurels to 
Indian women’s contribution in the renaissance of classical 
and folk dances. Among them may be mentioned Shania Rao, 
noted exponent of the ancient Afonin/ Attnm of Malabar and 
the BJtatata Satydm and Afothn^eii schools. She is con¬ 
sidered one of the hnesc exponents of pure Rharata Naiyam. 
Kumar! Kamala is a charming young dancer and former infant 
prodigy from South India, an exponent of BharAin Natyam 
who. with her special grace and wonderfully expressive 
interpretation, has brought a compelling popularity to the 
art. Kumudini and Shevanti have graced the stages of India 
and abroad in the Ram Gopal ballets. Indrani Rahman, 
the Travancore sisters, Vijayaniimalt. Sarla Sehgal. Tara 
Chaudhury, Shirin and Roshan Vatifdar. Vinoo Indrani, 
AnjaJi Hora and Satiavati have ail esablUhed themselves as 
dancers of quality in Bhardta Natyam. Roshan Kumari. 
Damayanti Joshi and Rani Kama axe fine exponents of 
JCathak. The Jhaveri sisters. Nyana and Ranjan. who have 
depicted the lilting beauty of the dances of Manipur through 
several ballets produced by the Indian National Theatre, are 
among other enthusiasts who have brou^t to the Indian 
dance a fresh impetus and popularity. 
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THE INWAW THEATRE 

KamaUdcvi Chattopadhyay baa httn one of the greatest 
pioneers in the revival of the theatre movement in India. 
One of the first cultured women to participate actively yean 
ago on the amateur stage, her years of devoted and uiulrii^ 
efforts bore fruit first in the Indian National Theatre and 
later in the Sangeet Nauk Akadami. She is President of the 
Theatre Centre, India, affiliated to the Theatre Institute of 
UNESCO. 

Two of her most recent successes are the sponsoring, 
through the Sangeet Natak Akadami and the Theatre Centre, 
Delhi, of the first National Drama Peitival in 1951» when 
more than 1,000 entrants from all over the country responded 
and made history in our growing theatre movement. She is 
the founder and President of the Indian Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, the first of its kind in India for teaching the various 
aspects of dramacia^ Here instruction is given in English 
and Hindi and plays are produced in four languages. In 
1956 she was unanimously elected President of the First World 
Theatre Congress of the Ituenmtional Theatre Institute of 
UNESCO, held in Bombay. 

Kamaladevi, as Chairman of the All India Handicrafts 
Board, has alio given of her talents to the reorganisation and 
advancement of India's traditional handicrafts. 

Himadevi U well known in the theatre movement in 
India, to which she has made her own unique contribution. 
Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Aits of London, 
she has shown talent as a producer, director and actress, luing 
English as her dramatic medium. A fine classical dancer also, 
the dance-drama is her special field. 

In the field of Indian opera, Sheila Bhatia has 
been a pioneer. Her production in December 1956 of 
Heer Ranjha, under the auspices of the Delhi Arts 
'rheatre, is a unique creative work employing folk music 
and the original verse of this Punjabi classic by the poet« 
mystic, Waris Shah. 

Nirmaia JoshI, a musician and singer of quality, has done 
much constructive work as Secretary of the Sangeet Natak 
Akadami, the National Academy of Music, Dance and 
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Drama, which o^cired the First National Music Festival 

in 1953. , , I, . 

In Delhi, the first professional theatre group, called 
Hindustani Theatre, whose Director is Moneeka Misra, was 
surted in 1957. Much of the pioneer work for this venture 
was done by Begum Qudaia Zaidi. 


INDIAN HLMS 

Among the long list of women artistes who have done 
yeoman service in raising dxii creative art to a major industry, 
two leading personalities may be mentioned, 

One is Devika Rani Roerich, the beautiful and talented 
grand-niece of Rabindranath Tagore. As early as 1930 she 
took die lead in the first Indian talkie made for the home and 
international markets, called Kismet. Other films followed, 
such as Achul Kanya, SavUri, Jeevon Parhal and Durga. 
Later, she became the first Indian woman film producer. 

Deeply interested in the future of Indian Alms and of 
estabJiihlng them in a place of dignity in the aeative arts, 
as Executive Director of the Sangeei Natak Akadami she 
organized the first National Film Seminar in 1955, when 
representatives of the entire film world came together for the 
first time on a common platform. 

Durga Khoie is a gifted singer and a stage, film and radio 
star. She is considered one of the pillars of the Marathi stage. 
Her contributions to the theatre through the Mumbai Marathi 
Sahltya won her in 1954 the gold medal in the National 
Drama Festival. !n her brilliant career in films she has 
inuoduced to this dramatic art a splendid dignity. Among 
her numerous performances, noted Cor their varied character, 
are those in Seeta, Maya Maehindra, Amar Jyoti and Dkarat 
Milap, for which she has won gold medals and acting honours. 

Music too has been maintained on a high plane owing 
to the contributions of many illustrious women. One can 
cite the great Dhanam of South India, celebrated vina player 
and singer. M- S. Subbalaksbxni, the golden-voiced singer of 
the South, has brought to the revival of classical music a 
beauty and sweetness of interpreution and technique that has 
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won her the highest honours and made her % household name 
throughout the country. Through her, the melodies in the 
southern technique have come to be appreciated all over 
India, and her beautiful renderings of (be imroorul lyrics of 
Mirabal are a source of national pride. 

Kirabai Barodkai is a distinguished singer from 
Bombay State whose mastery over classical music and whose 
many recitals have placed her among our most noted 
singers. 

Kesarbai Kerkar, also from Bombay State, was one 
o£ the earliest recipients of the President's Award for 
eminence in music and the first woman musician to gain 
tins distinction. A finished singer, she combines deep 
knowledge of die ragnr and their combinations with excellent 
loul quality. 

D. K. Pattamall is one of our foremost singers hailing 
from Madras State. She can be counted among the leading 
exponents of classical music of India. Her command of the 
intricate variations and abstract forms cl the melodies and 
her rich voice production have made her an outstanding 
exponent of Carnatic music. 


POPUUR MUSIC 

There are several well known singers who have specialised 
in light classical music. Begum Akhur of Lucknow is one 
of our foremost exponents of the tAumri (melody sung in 
complicated timings and rhythms of medium length}. She has 
also experimented in ghaiaU (songs expressive of emotions 
and popular sentiments) and tried u> compose new melodies 
and modtm g«ets (variety of skill io techniques of the com¬ 
positions of ragas and raginis). 

Rasoolan Bai of Banaras is another well known thumri 
singer. She has become very popular because of her versatility 
in both classical and folk songs. Jutika Kay is one of 
Bengal's contributions U> the long list of women musicians. 
With her sweet and haunting voice, she has long been admired 
for the fine emotional rendering of bkajans at recitals held 
in all the leading cities. 
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Sandhya Mookerjee is aDodier singer from Bengal. 
Young, and possessing a sweet clear voice with a h^h tone, 
she h an adept in both the kkaycl (songs sung m 
low and Ugh tempo with the use of intricate omamenta. 
lion by the subtlety of grace notes and harmonics) and the 

thumri, , i» — i 

Meera Chatcerjee, yet another young singer trom ben^i. 
has capivaied audiences with her renderings of the hhayal m 
low tones with a charming variety of foiTOS. 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTERS 

When we come to painUng. the lace Amrita Sher-Cil 
must be counted as our leading modern Indian wornan ariut. 
who still lives tUough her inspiring and illummaixng work. 
She was the first to brir^ a new note to modern Indian paint¬ 
ing by demonstrating ihat revivalism was not enot^h and one 
must evolve something purposeful from witUn oneselL 
Almost all modem contemporary Indian art has borro^^d 
something from her. She had a genius colour, while her 
realism brought a living force to her paintings, which truly 
bear in them the spirit of India. There is a 
collection of her paintings in the National Gallery of Modem 
Art in New Delhi. . .. . j 

Li Goiami. student of dm eminent painters Abamndra- 
nath Tagore and Nandalal Bose, has shown special gifts not 
only in her original work, particularly portraifum. but in 
her talent for reproducing the ancient style, ceJours and 
subjects found in the Rsarparang Buddist frescoes and muraU 
of the monasteries of northern Ladakli. 

Sushila Yawalkar. dancer, painter and sculptress, has 
made a name for herseU in a variety of styles, harmonious 
colour concepts and figure compositions based on themes from 
life in her work. Her sculptures show dearly that they have 
been modelled by the hand of a painter, showing an idealistic 
simplicity with a soft brush-like touch. 

Sheroo Sidwa is a sculptress of another genre. Her statue 
of the patriot Dadabhoy Naoroji is installed in a public place 
in Bombay- 
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Premoja Chaudhuri is admired for her inspiradonal work 
a painter and sculptress and it has earned her a special 
place among modem Indian ardsis. 

Sheila Auden came into prominence for her art and 
colour harmonies, especially in the represenucion of figures, 
animals and scenes. Delicate use of the brush and the 
fusion of folk designs have added a beauty all its own to her 
paintings. 

Mary Roop Krishna is one of the few women artists who 
have specialized in etching, and has shown admirable ability 
and a poetic strain in this medium. An imaginative approach 
and finesse combine to emphasize her gift for engraving line 
and shape with fine delineation and precision. 

Amina Ahmad shows great promise in the interesting 
new field of abstract painting. 


WESTERN MUSIC 

I have mentioned something of the talents of Indian 
women in the creative and fine arts of our country. In the 
field of painting and sculpture it can be seen that some of 
our modem women artists have utilized western trends in 
their techniques. It would therefore be interesting to note 
the names of some women of today who have distinguished 
themselves in European music and added to the cosmopoli* 
tanism of the arts in India. 

Comolau DutU is an ouutanding name among musicians 
and composers both in Indian and Western music. She has 
given concerts of her works in London and in the leading 
deles here, and her compositions have been broadcast in India, 
the Commonwealth countries and America, Among her 
olebrated compositions are' the Radha-Krishna and Hindu 
Wedding ballet music done for Anna Pavlova, and her recent 
Legend of the Taj Mahal composed for the Ram Gopal ballets. 
She was head of the Board of Studies for Indian and Western 
Music in Nagpur University and is now producer of western 
music programmes at All India Radio. Comcrlata Dutt is one 
of the few wwnen who is not only an accompli^ed pianist, 
elected Fellow of the Trinity College of Music with a 
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distinguished career at the Paris ConservaKwe of Music, 
but plays the ^ifar and tablah in Indian cbssical music. 

Athaide Craen is another leading name- A brilliant 
pianist, she is a Licentiate of the Royal Academy o£ Music 
of London and has played to large enthusiastic audiences in 
India, Britain, France, Switzerland and Holland. In Cktober 
1946 she was one of the prize-winners of the Marguerite 
Long-Jacques Thibaud International Music Coinpetitiou at 
Paris. She continues to be one of our leading pianisu and 
most successful teachers. 

Philomena Thumboo Chetty made her name as one of 
the first Indian women to achieve distinction as a violinist, 
A graduate of the Conservatoire of Music of Paris, she has 
given several recitals both in India and abroad. 

Shanti Seldon is a well-known pianist in western classi¬ 
cal music wbo has delighted audiences as a soloist in symphony 
concerts, in her own recitals and on All India Radio. 

Gool Tata is a most successful teacher of western music. 
A Licentiate of the Trinity College of Music in the violin, 
she has conducted her own orchestra at concerts in which her 
pupih have been the participants. She is also a compoaet 
and has gained rect^ition both in India and America for 
her Melodie Orientals, Moto Perpetuo, Cradle Song and 
particularly for her Homage to Mahalmaji, the last-named 
having been presented personally to Mahatma Gandhi. Her 
Prayer dedicated to the blind is also considered to be very 
beautiful. 

Naja D. Tata is a teacher and gifted exponent of the 
mandoline- Korshad Madan is a gifted violinist, having 
taken her higher studies in London. After giving a series 
of successful recitals in Wigmore Hall in England, she is 
teaching in the Calcutta School of Music. Mani Madan has 
gained a name as a talented pianist and, like her sister 
Korshad, is a teacher in the Calcutta School of Music. 

In the field of singing, few Indian women have achieved 
ioccmational standard, ihoi^h Priya Chatterjee has sung in 
opera In Milan and Krishna Bhan’s pure soprano voice won 
an international prize for singing in Madrid. In addition, the 
Utter has fulfilled contrarts in Germany, singing flawlessly in 
five European langu^es. 
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I^o$han Pandole is a gifted young singer possessing an 
exceptionally pure and melodious voice. Her rendering ot 
ihe leading soprano part in Handel’s Messiah, particularly 
the selection An^ls Bright and Fair, Edward German's Love 
and selections from Grieg have won her a special place in the 
hearts o£ western music lovers. She is a popular vocalist in 
most of the classical concerts in Bombay and in the classical 
music programmes on the radio. 

A number of younger musicians are continuing to contri¬ 
bute to the genera! interest in western music in India. 
Among them may be mentioned Siloo Panthaki and Myra 
Memies, who are violinists, and Zenobia Vakil, who is a 
gifted pianist. Her Mozart concerts in Vienna and her 
recent debut in Bombay have established ber as a rising youi^ 
musician. 

Apart from these performers and singers in western 
music, several associations are helping to further this arc in 
the country. In some of these, women have been taking a 
leading part. The All India Women AriisU’ Associations of 
Delhi and Bombay are two of them. The association in 
Bombay is doing laudable work in giving a helping hand 
to those artists who are unable to gain recognition owing 
to financial difficulties. It has sponsored both arc exhibi¬ 
tions and eoncetu. Among the latter may be mentioned a 
concert of western music where a Urge number of players were 
amateurs and professional women musicians. 

The Time and Talents Club of Bombay is also doing 
splendid work. It has been responsible for introducing 
many world-famous musicians to Bombay audiences and thus 
enabled them to enjoy western music at its best. The Delhi 
Music Society sponsors concerts of leading ardsts from all 
over the world from Menuhin to Moiesovitch. Its Presi¬ 
dent is Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. The Delhi Choral Society, 
started this year, also has a woman President. Women 
critics too are playing their part in encouraging good 
western music and a wider taste for it in India, Two of 
these are Muriei Wasi and Ma^ret Chatterjee, who regu¬ 
larly contribute articles to some of the leading Indian 
newspapers on the subject. 
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In a brief survey such as this, it has not been possible to 
include all the names of women who have brought distinciicD 
to our crcaUve and fine arts- We pay homage to aU our 
sisters, oast and present, who have been creators and patronesses 
of the arts in their many fonns-Iyrics. music, painting, 
architecture, dance, drama and films. Since Independence, 
these aru have come into their own with renewed vigour 
and national pride, Every city of India has innumer* 
able amateur dance pcrlormances and musical concerts by 
women, as well as plays in all languages by mixed casts. 
Charity perfonaances of well-known artisU are also invariably 
organised by women's committees. One interesting function 
organized by women’s dance and drama groups in Delhi was 
the Diotali Mela (Festival of Lights) reaeaced in a miniature 
village setting for the delegates of the UNESCO Q>iJerence 
in 1^56. A highly successful exhibition of paintings by 
women artists was also held in New Delhi in 1956. 

Cultural delegations comprising dancers, musicians, 
singers and stage and film artistes, which have been invited 
by foreign countries both in the East and the West, have 
included a la^e number of women. They have not only won 
appreciation but have helped aeate a better understanding 
of our arts. In the surging art movements in our country 
there is evidence that women will continue to enrich our 
cultural heritage with valuable contributions in every branch 
of the arts, just as their sisters have done from time 
immemorial. 


WOMEN WRITERS 

L\\a Ray 

[RoiiTteen languages are listed in the Indian Constitution. 
They are: Assamese, jBengaU, Oriya, Hindi, Cujerati, Marathi, 
Kannada, Kashmiri, Punjabi, Mahyatam, Tamil, Telugu, 
Sanskrit and Urdu. There are, besides, other languages, like 
Rajasthani and Maitkili, which not only have an independent 
existence but a literature of their own. They are not, 
however, considered impo^lont enough to be on the list, 
neither is ErtgUsh. The use of English continue <0 IHf 
as a matter of convenience. By the end of that period Hindi 
is expected to have taken its place, white English will remain 
the language for international purposes. 

The hnguages spoken in Nortksm India belong to the 
Indo-Aryan family, with the exception of Urdu. The oldest 
documents of Indo-Aryan origin are in Srtniftn'f. 
was originally preserved as a religiotis language, though later 
it came to be used for secular purposes also. It is still eulti- 
voted as a literaiy language. Sanskrit has influenced the 
development of the spoken languages and has, in turn, 
been influenced by them. The language of the Vedic texts 
shows a certain mixture is in the main founded upon 
the dialects of North-West India. Later the influence of the 
dialects of the Nortk-East become evident. 

Pali Q/nd Prakrit were spoken dialects which came to be 
used as religious languages. The modem Indo-Aryan 
languages are derived from these. The old Vedic language 
can, for instance, be traced through Prakrit and Saurasena 
Apabramsa to modem Gujer&ti, on unbroken development of 
nearly 4,000 years with not a iinft m the chain missing. 

^uTOseni was one of the two chief Prakrits spoken m 
the Ganga and Jamuna volleys in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The languages of the Western group developed 
but of it. The languages of the Eastern group developed 
out of Magadhi Pmkrit. Of these, Ben^li is the most 
important, 
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A third Prakrit^ the most important hterory one, u 
MahaTAshtri Apabramsa. Marathi is the only modem 
language derived from it and this occupies, in consequence, 
a someTvhat independent position. 

Of the four principal languages of the South, of vikich 
are classified as Dravtdian, Telugu occupies the most inde¬ 
pendent position. It is the only descendeni of the Andhra 
cUaUct of Old Dravidian. 

Tamil was the first to develop a litfrature of its own. 
It has preserved most traces of the original form of speech 
from v/kick the Dravidian dialects derive. No othei' Drav- 
idian language has developed the common Dravidian principles 
with greater consistency. 

Tamil and Malayalam are sister dialects of the same 
Icmgua^. Early Malayalam was muck influenced by Tamil 
hut the modem language has developed a rich literature of 
its own. 

Kannada is also closely related to Tamil. The two 
together form one of the principal groups of the Dravidian 
family, The first literary work in Kannada was much 
influenced by Sanskrit. 

Urdu, though dAm io Hindi in many respects, takes most 
of its vocabuU^ from Persian and Arabic. It possesses a 
targe and very rich literature.'\ 


THE VEDAS 

'1 mske tbe man I love oceedia^ mighty, make haa a —g*, i 

rishi, a Brshoiani” 

Vac, the composer of this line, was ih« daughter of a rishi 
Ambhirna, She is the first of a long line of brahmavadinis 
whose writings have been incorporated in the Vedas and 
Puranas, the same sacred books their unfortunate modern 
sisters were, until recently, forbidden to read because of 
their sex. Vac, in this Hymn to Speech, assumes the role of 
its presiding deity, a goddess. The Word is Woman and this 
woman says: 

“1 an ihe «7oaeD, the gaib«rer-Qp of ireasura. 

Moat tbon^rtul, first of Aoae who naril worship." 
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And she goes on ; 

njwlf sunounn «pd urrer tbe word (hst sen siid gods 
•like shall welcome.... 

Through me alone all eat the food tbal feeds them»^ 

Each man who seea. breathes, hears the word outsf^ken.... 
Hear, one and all, the Truth as I declare It.... 

1 hold togeiher aJl etialence,...” 

This hymn is among the sacred verses murmured over a child 
before giving it the breast, at its first use of speech and also 
as pan of the initiation ceremony of boys, at which they 
receive the sacred thread. It is found in the liigvetia, earliest 
of the Vedas. 

Among the Aryans, women were well-educated- The 
persistent questioning of a woman brought forth the finest 
definition of the Supreme Reality in the Upanishads. 
Yajnavalkya, who gave it, was so hard pressed by Gargi after¬ 
wards that in the end he was forced to exclaim: "O Gargi, 
do not ask coo much lest thy head fall offt ” 

Twice at least in India’s history were the greatest men 
of the time defeated in debate by women. When, in the 
8th century, Maodana Mlsra was engaged in a debate with 
Sankaracharya, die most impartial referee they could find 
was Mandana Misra's wife, Ubhayabharad, Misra lost the 
debate but his wife took it up and forced Sankaracharya to 
plead for time I 

Lopamudra, Gliosa, Apola. Romasa, Surya, Savitri, Juhu, 
Yami, Visvavara, Sachi and Ratri are some of the other famous 
women whose verses are in the Jit'gveda. The great Maitreyi 
is remembered for her conversation. She did not write. It 
is DOC inappropriate chat tbe first Hymn to Faith should be 
written by a woman. Sraddha Kamayani. She says: 

Faith in ths etrlf morning, Faith at nooD<l«y will ve Invoke; 

Faith ai the aetiing of the sun; 0 Faith, eadow ns with belief!” 
The language of all these women was Vedic Sanskrit. 


THE BUDDHISTS 

No less remarkable were the Buddhist nuns, called iJieris, 
whose songSi known as gaiMas, are included in the Buddhist 
canon. Seventy-three women record their lives. The 
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long;est poem was composed by Sumedha, daughter of King 
Koncha of Mantavaci. She refused a kingd^'ni to become a 
nun. Isidasi was the only child of wealthy parents. Three 
times &he was given in marriage and thrice deserted Uppala* 
vanna's husband deserted her after the birth of a daughter. 
Her great beauty later tempted her son*in*law unwittingly 
to marry her. When Uppalavanna discovered what had 
happened she renounced the world. Subha Jivakambavanika, 
trapped .in an orchard by a man who sou^t to seduce her 
by praising her beautiful eyes, plucked one of them out and 
handed it to him. It U said the Buddha restored her sight. 
Most remarkable of all was Bhadda Kundalakesa, the curly* 
haired. In love with a handsome, welhbom rascal condemned 
to death for robbery, she persuaded her father to save bis 
life and married him. Not long after he plotted to rob and 
murder her. She carried out the death sentence herself, 
pushing him over a ciifFi abandoned her jewels and joined 
the holy order. 

These ffteris wrote in Pali. 


JAINS AND OTHERS 

Bhadda was a Jain nun at first and a Jain nun was the 
earliest Kannada poetess. Kami lived at the court of Balia! 
Raja at Dorasamudra in the 12th century. Akka Devi, also 
a nun, lived about the same time. 

She was a disdple of Basava. Of her it is said that the 
lord of her city wished to marry her but she preferred the 
unfettered life of an ascetic. Akka Devi’s Kannada aphorisms 
are shrewd and biting. ’’Can a person who buys a house 
in a market'place be disturbed by noise” ? she demands, ’'or 
alarmed by the roar of the surf if he builds a house by the 
sea f Can we let praise or blame of the world perturb us 
when we are born into the world ? ” 

The dominant interest in all Indian literature was, from 
the beginning down to the modem period, religious. Reli* 
gion afforded a narrow opening to women through which 
they could force their way out into freedom of expression. 
Woman as a divine singer has never lost her voice as an 
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mdiTidual. She has addressed herself exclusively and safely 
lo God, giving her personal emotions dignity and uQlversal 
validity by identifying them with those of a god or goddess, 
mythological hero or heroine. An excepiion was Honnamma, 
a .$udra woroait who was an attendant upon the queen in 
Chikku Deva Raja's court. She was called, from her occupa- 
tioOi Sanchiya Honni or Honni of the Betel Bag. She was a 
pupil of Singararya and wrote a book called Hadibadaya 
Dharma (the Duty of a Faithful Wife). Her language was 
Kannada. 

The untouchable woman, Awaiyar, known as The 
Venerable Macron, was abo an exception. She was the 
sister of Tinivalluvar, author of the Kural, the finest 
poetical c«nposition in Che whole of Tamil literature. In 
the 2nd century A.P, Awai wrote two short moral poems, 
called the Attisudi and the Konreivendan, which art still 
read in Tamil schools. 


DEVOnONAT. SECTS 

A Tamil, Andal, was also the first of the great womao 
bkakti singers. She was a foundling, discovered as an infant 
in his flower garden by one of the Alvars, who brought her 
up as hb daughter. The Aivar movement reached its height 
between the 7di and 9th ceniuries. Through it God first came 
to be worshipped as the irresistible lover, Krishna, with the 
personal devotion which was later to inspire Ramanuja and 
the northern bhaJtU sects. 

The inspiration of Voishnavism did not come to the 
North until the 13th and 14th centuries. The break with 
the Vedic period came much earlier and Buddhism went into 
decline, although Jainism retained its hold in certain areas 
for a while longer. Sanskrit was still written and is written 
even today. We have the brilliant work of Pandiia Kshama 
Row, who died in 1954. She wrote more than a dozen long 
poems, retelling, in modem Sanskrit, the lives of Tukaram, 
Ramdasa and Jnanesvara. She also composed passionate 
national songs. Her stories all have a moral and she was 
adept in dealing with pathetic situations. 
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* The work of the few women whose names have come down 
10 U6 as writers of both Prakrit and Sanskrit—Vijjaka, Vikatani- 
tamba and Jayanti Devi—was devotional. Devotional also 
were tlie songs of tlie Marathi saint. Muktibai, in the 13ch 
century. “He is a saint who knows how to bow to tlie 
world's abuse” 1 she cries, defining in a line the discipline of 
the bkaktis. And for Janabai, who followed her in the Hih 
century, the humble grindstone was symbolic. She sings, again 
in Marathi: 

“AH Qutvard form to dust is groand. 

All efcs can s6«, 

For the Lord himself Fve found, 

Who grinds for no I” 

Jn Orissa one of the tliree most Intimate companions of 
Chaitanya De%' was an Oriya poetess, Madhabi Dasi. These 
three are always referred to as the iwo*and*a-half, the half 
being Madhabi. She was a tvoman t Many of her verses 
have been incorporated* in the Vaishnava canon. She wrote- 
in Brajabuli. 

The great and impassioned Mirabai is claimed by both 
Gujerati and Hindi. Her influence on both has been 
profound. Mira was bom in Merta about the end of the I5th 
century. Her grandfather was die founder oi modem Jaipur. 
She was married to the son of Rana Sanga of Chi lor. Her 
husband died when Mira tvas in her twenties and his cousin, 
who came to the throne, disapproved of her piety. Persistent 
persecution drove her to seek safety with her father. But her 
father was dead, having been killed in the garnf battle in 
which her father-in4aw lost hU life. So Mira left Rajpuuna 
and went to live in Brindaban. Her songs are too welhknown 
to need quotation here. She has had many imitators. 
Diwalibai, Radhabal Kri&hnabai and Gauribai, all Gujeratis, 
wrote in hei* tradition. 


A DIFFERENT TRADITION 

In a different tradition is Kumari MoUa, a potter 
vroman who, in the early 16th century, wrote a version of the 
Jidfnayafux in Telugu which is soil a standard work. Disputed 
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points of prosody and syntax are settled by reference lo her. 
The bkakti poets, from AndaJ to Mirabai were, almost without 
exception, unconscious ardscs who composed while under 
divine inspiration. This was not the case with Molh. She 
was a fully conscious, scholarly artist. Her rank as one of the 
greatest Tclugu writers, roan or woman, is undisputed. 

Scholarly also was Madburabani. who was the court 
pandit of Raja Raghunath of Tanjore in the 16th ccnlury- 
She composed a version of the Ramayana. The Romayana of 
Chandravati, a Bengali poetess who was writing about the 
same time, was never finished chough it is still widely known 
in parts of East Bengal. Chandravati was the only child of 
a famous poet of the rime, Dwija Bangsidas of KIshoregunj. 
She loved Jayananda, a boy who was her companion in her 
studies with her father. They composed many verses togcthcf- 
But on the eve of their marriage he suddenly left her, accept¬ 
ing Islam for the sake of a Muslim girl. Chandravati’s father 
built a small temple to Siva in a secluded spot and there she 
lived as priestess, writing her Ramayana at her leisure. 
Jayananda, repentant, came back but she refuted to see him. 
Finding the door of the temple closed he scribbled a few lines 
of poetry on a panel of it and drowned himself. Chandravati 
wrote no more. 

The oldest woak in the Kashmiri language that has 
survived is the Lalla-vakyeni, a collection of verses on Saiva 
philosophy by a woman named Lalla or I-alleswari- She is 
known in Kashmir as “Grannie Lalla” and no poet is mw 
frequently quoted, even today. She was a mystic, and many 
of her wise words have become proverbs for she had great 
pithiness of expression. 

Habba Khaiun’s exquisite lyrics are also still popular in 
Kashmir. She was the queen of Yusuf Shah Chak, the last 
King of Kashmir before the invasion of the M^huls. Yusuf 
is said to have fallen in love with her when he heard her 
singii^ in the fields of saftroo. When he became king he 
married her and she took her natural place as the pauon of a 
court famous for the arts, Every Kashmiri child knows the 
story of her life as a village girl, her struggle to obtain a 
divorce from the man to whom her parents had married her, 
her life as queen, as a fighter for the freedom of the beautiful 
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valley and her final I'enimciation on the imprisoomenc and 
death of her beloved king. It is interesting to note that in 
Kashmiri poetry it is the woman who languishes for the 
Beloved, wliile in Urdu literature and the literature of other 
Islamic cultures it is the lover who wastes with longing for 
“the lady behind the lattice”. 

Amimol, an 18ih century pondiiani deserted by her 
husband, a Persian scliolar. weeps: 

'"Mj (oniplexion, whicb was like July jcaummc 
Hm asHiiaed the p&Uor of a yoUow, fsded rase, 

0 when will be eome tod let me luve 
A look ai his beloved facet" 

Her lyrics are still sung in Kashmir. 

Muddupalani (c. 1750) is a famous name in Telugu. 
She was attached to the court of Pratapsinha of Tanjore and 
wrote Rcdhihi Snnitvaiuim. With her we are brought to the 
threshoid of the modern period. The condition of women 
was at its worst and it is a strange fact that, tliough courtesans 
had a virtual monopoly of education, few achieved literary 
fame. Muddupalani was one, Pravin Ray Raturi was 
another. Her numerous short poems in Hindi luve a high 
reputation. She was the beloved of the poet Keshav Das 
(1555-1617). 

The anonymity of folk literature has always afforded 
women a vicarious outlet for their feelings. Many are the 
songs and rhymes current in the countryside which are the 
compositions of women and are used by diem to convey their 
reactions to situations. 

‘Tou forget me, Moiker, tnd oU I have to pul up with from 
craay hiubAndl” 

Uma explains to her parent in an anonymous agamoni 
song from Bengal why site cannot come home for the annual 
visit. 

She goes on to say: 

*BUoU liBghs and cnee all the time. 

He dees sot kz>ow anybody but me. 

I nnial stay near liiin. 

I cannot keep from worrying. 

There is nothini lofi of me. 

Worry bas won mo oat 

Whst floods of tears T shed. hCelhart’' 
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And Mfinaka sendi for her daughter. 

“Go. Giri. go snd bring heel 
Srricken with grief is my Um*! 

Ky aon-a-Jftw i» a beggu and dragB blaiKlf wiib hemp! 

I beer he has sold all Uma's elolhea'’ 

Such songs abound in Bengal villages. Many are asso 
cUted with tDarriag;e and iu subsidiary ceremonies- From 
Assam comes a folk song describing delightfully the state of 
a young girl in love: 

"BoiLnen's oan ine?e in the river; 

The putle pounds ibe pain; 

Mf heart aches in passion. 

Siace I was bora a womas.... 

My haoda quiver, the shuttle drops. 

Though I ril beside ny loein.“ 

From the Punjab come the poignant songs of soldiers' wives. 

"A piece of ny heart I use as paper", 
one sings as she sits down to write to her absent hmband : 
“Kajel from my ryes I um as ink". 

Mr- C- F. Usbons has translated the famous Bangle Song. 
Let me quote the first and last verses: 

“Tell m, banglea. my pretty once, uy, 

Why do you tinkle so gaily ? 

For your maaSer. my loved one, is fat far away, 

And its him you remind me of daily; 

All the day, ail the night I am alone 

The gods have ao pity, thdr hearts are of stone.... 

Wan should be fought by men without vrivot; 

Baoglea, ring aoftly and aadly, 

For the dear ooe's absence reoda and rives 
The baart that loves him madly. 

Uf« of me. love of me. Uve for my sake. 

For the heart of your <Uxliiig Is ready to break." 

With the revival of interesi in folk literature at the present 
day a conscious effort is being made to write in this tradition. 
A very young woman writer in Orissa, Tulasi Das, is 
experiroeniing with it. 


THE MODERN PERIOD 

Kot until the modem period have women been able to 
speak freely in their own voices, as women rather than 
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tlevotees, secularly. For the roost part they were silent, a 
sad silence about which a young Assamese poetess who died 
before she was 24 wrote a moving poem from which 1 wish to 
quote. For chough the names I mention in this ariide are 
many, the centuries and the languages covered are also many, 
Jamuneswari Khataniyar writes: 

"....In sileaee ray hopes rise ind sink. 

In silence T fia^ ny besrt's dsllahi, 
fn sileoce I walk tfarou^ cterosi night, 

In silonee I bsir my dnsst snd triunjA. 

Zn if|enc« I dl« ino In siltnes sm Wit." 

The objection to a woman's learning to read was, until 
recent times, so deep*s<ated that it required the full strength 
of the Brahmo Samaj movement in Bengal to uproot it. A 
superstition diat book learning may be a curse to a woman 
still lingers; too much education is supposed to make a woman 
unfit for family life. Society in general at first accepted the 
educated girl reluctantly, but in urban areas she !s now, as 
the profewfanal woman and the working girl, fairly secure in 
her position. The Indian woman of culture, wedged between 
old and new forces, the conflict between which threatens to 
mish her, nonetheless Uvea with a strength of spirit and a 
courage whidi have won her a place in die front rank of the 
world's women. 

Because Bengal was foremost in educating her women, 
their contribution to her modern literature has been rich 
and rewarding. No less than 28 poets alone are lilted in an 
authoritative book published 25 years ago. Time has added 
many new names. Rich, too, is Telugu, Taking the 
beginning of the modern period as the early century 
we are given no less than 107 names by U. L. Kanihamma 
in her book Andhra Kavayitrulu. U. L. Kanchamma is 
herself one of the most distinguished contemporary writers 
and a well-known sodal worker. 

The three women who are recognised as inaugurators of 
the modern movement in Telugu are Visvasundaram, 
Saudamini or B. Rajyalakshmamma and Bangaramma. Tbeir 
works weK included in the first anthology of modem poetry, 
published in 1925. Visvasundaram was born in 1900 and is 
still writing. Saudamini, bom in 1904, was the wife ot one 
of the roost important modem Telugu poets, Baiavaraju 
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Appa Rao, He died young. Since hU death Saudamini has 
lived at Saradaniketaii. The outstanding characteruUc of 
Bangaramma, who was born in 1900, is the simplicity of her 
diction. She writes idioroaric* very feminine, conversational 
Telugu with great charm, Her most famous poem is The 
Frog's Wedding, based on the popular belief that when togs 
make merry the vains bring good crops. 


NEW WOMAN WRITERS 

Swaranakuinari Devi, the cider sister of Rabindranath 
Tagore, was Bengal's first woman novelist. She was 
also an editor. In her we see, for the first time in 
Bengal, the capable type of modem woman who is now to 
be found everywhere in India. Both her daughters also 
distinguished themselves as writers and editors, as well as in 
the general social and political life of the lime. The 
younger, Sarala, was particularly brilliant. The political 
awakening and the growing interest in social reform widened 
the field of experience upon which women writers could draw 
for material. Fired by the joy of their new menial freedom 
and the expanding scope of their physical activity they became 
ardent patriots, feminists, educationists, social workers, 
journalists, editors, novelists and short story writers. 

The sJiort story and the short novel seemed to be specially 
suited to the new need for creative eapressioo which women 
felt. Every language in India today has distinguished writers 
in these forms. Tlie names of a few are Aahapuma Devi 
and Ashalaia Sinha, Ban! Ray and Lila Hajumdar in Bengali; 
Piiambari Devi, Basanta Kumari Patnayak, Sakuntala Devi and 
Saraswati Kanungo in Oriya; Snehalata Bhattacharyya and 
Ghandraprabha Shalkia in Assamese; Saty&vati Maltik, 
Homavaci Devi, Krishna Sahita and Ushadevi Mitra in Hindi; 
Shania Hosabins and Shanta Shelke in Marathi; Couraioma, 
Savitramma and Kalyamma in Kanarese; V. M. Koihanayagi 
AmmaJ and Swarnambal Subiamaniam Gubapriya in Tamil; 
Rashid Jehan and Ismat Chxigtai in Urdu; Labhuben Mehta, 
Vidyabahen Raxnanbhai Nil^ntha, Kunanika Kapadia and 
Dhiruben Patel in Gujerati; Malaii Chandur, Kommuri 
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Padmavati Devi and Nandagiri Devi in Telugu; and Ambadi 
Ekkavajnraa, Ambadi Karthyayani Amma. T. C Kalyani 
Amma, B. Kalyani Amma, P. R. Syamala, N. Saraswati, 
Thanfcamma Maliik, Leela Omcheri and, most outstanding, 
Lalithambika Antharjanam in Malayalam. The name of 
Lady Vidwan Muthukulam Parvachy Amma is also well-known 
in Malayalam, both for her poetry and her shore stories. 

A note of urgency and exhortation has entertd into the 
work of these modern women. Their outlook is robust, their 
efforts inspired and sustained by the knowledge that the 
conditions in which they themselves and their countrywomen 
have to live can be and are improving. On the whole the 
voices of these women, if generalization is at all possible or 
permissible, are full of faith, hope and striving and the joyous¬ 
ness of living. They are sometimes humorous and always 
free from the melancholy which has haunted the poets. 

Shanta and Sita Devi, the two daughters of Ramananda 
Chaiierjee, founder-editor of The Modem Review, were 
probably the first in Bengal to portray the college-educated 
girl and her difficulties in a conservative society. The re¬ 
curring theme in the stories of Nirupama Devi, famous for 
her hovel Didi, is the saailice by one woman of h«r personal 
happiness for the sake of another. 

Bibhabari Sirurkai wrote stories against the background 
of the woman’s movement 20 years ago in Marathi. Her 
first novel, Bali, takes as its subject the life of one of the 
aboriginal tribes. She is a realist and a humanist. 

Rusumavati Deshpande, critic and short-story writer, is 
the first Marathi woman to become a professor. She joined 
her post in Nagpur in 1951. 

Ltltvati Munshi is a weU-known writer of Gujeraei litera¬ 
ture. She is editor, playwright and story-writer, a gifted and 
independent woman of personality. 


THE POETIC TRADITION 

The poetic tradition in India is overwhelmingly strong 
and poets will probably be in a majority for a long time to 
come. The tradition of erotic mysticism still inspires devo* 
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tional poetry of a fine qxuliry- There is, for instance, the 
delicate verse of Nalinibala Pevi and Dharmeshwari Devi of 
Assam. Utter and complete is their selfisurrender. Dhax- 
meshwari Devi is blind and dictates her poems. A mystic coo 
is the great Mahadevi Varma herself, a member of the 
Ghhayabad group of Hindi writers, one of the three best 
poets now writing in that language. 

Kuntala Kumari Sabat was the most popular poet in 
Orissa after 1920. She also wrote prose and her Raghu 
Arakkhi, written in 1926, was her first noveL Born in a 
Christian family in 1900, she was brought up in Burma and 
trained as a doctor. One of her books was proscribed becatise 
of its ardent patriotism. Her activities were many*sided. 
She died in 1938« 

Romantic patriotism also fired the work of Subbadra 
Chouban, who was killed in a motor car accident some 
years ago- Her famous poem. The Rani of Jh^si, is one 
of the most powerful expressions of this mood in Hindi. 
She has the unique distinction of having a statue erected 
to her memory- 

Womcn's voices as poets are, for the most part, mournful 
and low. Feminine experience is, inevitably, limited but 
profound. Women up in depth and intensity and 

sweetness what they lack in breadth. There is much delicacy 
of feeling, nuance, tenderness but little humour. A quiet 
resignation and assurance mark the work of many. Nature 
and mood dominate. Common themes are grief and longing, 
pain and frustration. 

Curious in this connection is the work of Radharani Devi 
of Bengal, the best of contemporary women poets. For years 
she wrote in two completely separated roles. As the serious, 
grave, indignant and rather humorless feminist, she signed 
her own name. But when she wrote light, witty, gay verse 
with a wistful, half-revealed, halficoncealed undertone of 
sorrow, she was Aparajita Devi. Few guessed the identity 
of the two until she herself revealed it and produced proof. 

Amriia Pritam, a young Punjabi poet who began compos¬ 
ing in her teens, has couched heights ^ poetic achievement in 
mourning the fate of divided Punjab. She has wrung poetry 
from her personal experience of the partition and the agony 
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it brought. H«r moat famom poem i$ addressed to Waris 
Shah, composer of the Punjabi epic Heer. 

Childhood and motherhood as themes are perenniaJ 
favourites with woman poets. Balamani Nair. foremost of 
living woman poets in Malayaiam, desaibcs a young mother 
thus in her famous poem of that name, She writes: 

'^e ftced b«f«re her lord with h«r finvlMni in h«r anot as she 
h«d stood b«for« him «n her ^i^ddis; da; with her bridal garland 
in her hands and a thrill in her heart; 

*'She no longer saw in him onlf a lover; now he vaa a guarduin 
angel who lit her path to a higher world.” 

The first cry of the beloved child was to them 
*'A mantra that purified thdr leva....” 

As the boy grows up he asks ; 

*'WheB shall I be u big aa melher?” 

And she thinks: 

''Wbae free aoul ie there that doea not long to be in bondage?’* 
And when the boy interrupts her meditation thus: 

''When the dawn eomee and scatters light around 
Vhy do you dose your eyca and sit in darkneas?” 

She answers with glad affirmation: 

*Taa. It would be a pity if mother closed the door againal thia 
golden dawnf 

Much earlier, Kamini Ray. the greatest of the early modern 
women poets of Bengal, had addressed her dead son on his 
16th birthday in these words: 

“1 did not trouble God, aaylng; 

. *Yeu gave and took away!’ The few daya 
Vou lived were unsarpaesed in good fortune 
You were and you ate: every day and always 
1 sluU have yva, ny mb....” 


WRITERS OP ENCUSH 

English is being written by more and more Indian woraen, 
No survey of their work would be complete without refer¬ 
ence 10 the rhapsodic singing of Sarojini Naidu and that of 
Toru Dutca, her young predecessor. Toru Ducca was born 
in 1856 in a Bengali Christian family. At the age of 13 she 
went abroad with her parents and lived for four years in 
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England and Franco. In England she aitended lectures at 
Cambridge, and in France amdied at a penaionnat in Nice. 
In 1876 she published A Sh<af CUcwd Prom French Fields 
and Uier a second book appeared. Ancient Ballads and 
Legends of ffindusihan. Both o£ these are verse. She also 
wrote a novel in French. She died in 1877 at the age of 21. 
The influence of her years abroad gave her an open and 
questioning mind. The ballad The Royal Ascetic and the 
Hind doses with these lines: 

’ “Not ia Mclasion, n^t apart from aU. 

Net in a place alcctad for iu pcaco. 

But Sn tha boat and buatle of tha world. 

'Mid aorrcw, ricknesa, sofforin^ and e(n. 

Mnat be atiJi labour with a Hviii| soul 

Vbo Hrivaa to enter ibxeuab ibe narrow gate.” 

Sarojini Naidu was also a Bengali She was bom in 
Hyderabad in 1879 and died in 1949. She published only 
three slim volumes of verse for she put aside her writing after 
Jallianwala Bagh and dedicated herself to the cause of the 
country's liberation. The extraordinary musical quality of 
her verse won her the title of the ‘'Nightingale of In d ia" 
Her imagery is picturesque and lavish. In her complete free¬ 
dom from sectarian feeling she finds room it) her heart for 
all people and all creeds. She is in the core of Indian trad* 
icton in these verses from a Rajput love song: 

"0 level were you the sceated fen tbet lies uppB toy pillow, 

A seadel lute, or silver leap that beme befoie ntr shriae, 

Wbv sbculd I ieer the jceloas dewn tbet spreack witb cmel 
Isugbier, 

Sad veils oS sepeiadoB between roux face and mine? 

Haste. 0 wild*bee boim, to tbe sards&i of tbs suaseil 
Fly. wlldpiiroi day. to tbs or^ards of die west I 
Come, 0 tender ni^i. vjtb your sweet, coiutolios darkness, 

And bring me my Beloved to the shelter of ny breast!" 

Bhaiati Sarabhai is an outstanding contemporary poet. The 
old woman in her long poem, The Well of the People, is 
symbolic of India's poverty aod her power of sacrifice, In a 
final aa of self>denial she builds a well with her life savings, 
She had dreamt of going on a pilgrimage to Banaras, but she 
says: 

"I could act go—yea ask, have I enough^ 

Aik, ask, for all I have is aM snoa^” 
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The poet says: 

'7401 ersi for life’s nionev vonld Bnyone tolce her. 

She wopL abe begged, she promised AJl her lote, 

Wes it net enouih? Ke, it was not eaeugb. 

At the last it was net eDougb.” 

And the old woman's face, “a dim, livid, drowsy herb" was 
lifted to a s carding; sun. 

A welhknown writer of prose is Santha Rama Ran, 
whose novels and short stories command wide attention. The 
latest Indian woman to make her mark in English is Kamala 
Markandaya. whose novel. Nectar in a Sieve, has been well- 
received abroad. Her subject also is a woman of the people. 

Mabadevi Verma speaks for all the women of India in 
the following beautiful poem, which 1 have translated from 
the Hindi. As it is short I give it in full. She says: 

“OdovBd I I Wo SJQ SB BDigjnL 
Of dl the sweetness, of sU the smiles, 

Of sll the eoclianlraent of your sy«s, 

Of sll the weeping of sll the boredom. 

Of sll the poison in the polling of the world 
I bs?e piruken. id eddict. 

Ever ih^iy for sorrow. 

And 1 sUo disport myself In the river of joyt 
Prom every pen of me simultinsonsly flows 
Fin that bums sod streams that cool. 

Atlractioe and annien, seeklog each other, 

Meialsia the flow ef my breath. 

BslovadI My upbringing 
Has been cireuinaeribad 
Yet 1 plsy with the unconnoed!” 


WOMEN IN SPORT 

AviiUt Malik 

Aldioi^h coutemporary women’s spore in India cannot 
entirely claim to be o£ world claw, spore, by itself, is by no 
means something: new or strango to tlic counuy. 

There are innumerable instairces in lodion mythology of 
women who excelled at games of skill. It was the famous 
Indian heroine Shakuotala who taught archery to her son, 
the son of the equally famous hero Tushyatrta. 

ludiaii history similarly provides stirring examples of 
women of martial race fighting side by side with their men 
in times of emergency, sucli as invasion. Tales of Rajput 
and Maltarashtrian cliivalry suggest tliat tlie women of those 
races were skilled in riding and the chase. Miniature paint* 
ings of die Moghul period show women playing polo, and 
there are charming anecdotes which have been handed down 
from generation to generation. Chess is still another courtly 
game whei'e women proved their prowess in olden times. 

If we stretch the word sport to diat allied art, dancing, 
ive again find that Indian women hav*e distinguished theni' 
selves for centuries at this most graceful and, in the case of 
classical dancing, exacting of arts. The frescoes of Ajanta 
depict women in what corresponds closely to Bharata Natyam 
dress. The enchanting Katkak ballerina’s skirt, displayed at 
a pageant of ancient Indian costumes held to coincide, with 
the UNESCO session in Delhi (1956). also revived memories 
of the high level of proficiency attained by court dancers of 
the Moghul period. Besides, from, time immemorial, the 
folk dances of India have featured women dancers. 

Less inhibited and shy than the dey woman, the village 
maiden whole-heartedly took part in folk dancing, which 
was pare of village life, to celebrate se^onaf joys and 
domestic blessings and helped to make village and family 
events a time for mass exuberance and community parcici* 
paiion. 
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Social rescrictioDS and urban laboos pev«' ojjplied lo folk 
dandiig: and, as a result, this truly indigenous and highly 
popular folk art sximvcd iu its purest form in iliousands of 
Indian villages and remained unioudied by foreign invasion 
and occupation. ILirvesc and other festivals saw women cake 
au equal pan ;vith men in die outpouring of their joy 
through centuries old folk dances. Indeed, one of the most 
colourful aspects of the annual celebration of Republic Day 
in New Dellii is die Folk Dance Festival. Authentic folk 
dancers from every comer of India, including remote tribal 
areas, descend in all their traditional splendour ou die 
historic dey of Delhi. 

Coming to modeiu times, it must be admitted chat Indian 
women were not seriously interested in sport until the early 
loco's- Club life, which tvas introduced into India by die 
British, did, howevci*, encourage women of tlie leisured, official 
class to indulge in a little ladylike exercise to kill their long 
hours of leisure. But the average Indian woman remained 
unafiected by this mild form of sporting activity. But this 
much can be said to the aedit of club life, it did stimulate 
sufficient interest in sport on the part of niothei-s to make 
them agree to let their daughtcis participate in games and 
physical exercise when these were introduced as part of the 
curriculum in modern, progressive scliools. Besides, parcni:^ 
nocked that the health of their daughters as well as their 
qualities of leadership and poise iiiaeased as a result. Ko 
longer was sport considered immodest or an out door life bad 
for the complexion. 

Because of this uadldonal association of Indian women 
with folk and classical dancing, and also because of the 
nucleus of sporting activity pixjvided by club life, a certain 
amount of seriousness inevitably crept into women’s sports. 
Ic fint became noticeable in the early 1930's. Already, 
women pioneers had suried blating a trail. Rajkumarl Aiurit 
Kaur, Health Minister in India’s first Cabinet, set an example 
for North Indian women by taking to competitive tennis. In 
Western India, a brave woman, who had already poached into 
men’s preserves and established lenown as a Sanskrit scholar, 
also started winning toumameD cs. Pandita Ksliama Row, who 
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Md started serious tenuis in the set tlse siuue example 
in Wesieru tiulia as the Rajkumari did iu the North. 


RAjXUMARl COACHING SCHEME 

It is but fitting diat Rajkumari Amrit Kaiir should have 
sponsored die RajkuTuari CoacUiug Sclieme. This ii uu 
all-India diive lo discover sporting taleot all over the country 
and to train young people with the asuatance oC distluguiabeU 
international and national experts. It Is ugnificant that this 
sdieiue accortU as luucli attention to women as it does to men. 

The Constitution of India concedes full equality between 
the sexes. Side by side tvidi this, social legislation bas en»ured 
woman various marriage and property righu which luve 
levolulionised her place in public and private life. I'hat 
this equal status also applies to sporting activities is evident 
from the fact that die National Plan of Physical Education 
and Recreation, evolved by India's Minister of Education, 
devotes as much mediocl and planning to physical education 
nud rccrention in educational institutions for girh as in 
those for boyi. This Is a scheme which applies to college 
physical education and reaeation as well. It is significant 
diet among the activities vecommended for women are 
yogic exercises, thai most famous of Indian systems for 
physical welhbeing and mental prowess. Slrojlarly, women 
ai'e given a chance, whenever possible, to go abroad to parti* 
cipaie in Iniernaclonel sports events. 

Indeed. Indian women have reached a stage where they 
are participating regularly in national and international sports 
meets and are gaining valuable experience. While more 
popular games such as hockey, basketball, tennis, swimming, 
uble-tennis, badminton, athletics and volleyball are attracting 
steady adherents, Indian women have also shown diat they 
are not averse to the unusual: a women's soccer team toured 
India some time ago, playing exhibition matches. Besides, 
one of the most popular methods of raising money for deserv* 
ing charities is to field a team of Indian film actresses in 
]ight*hearted cricket matches^ method that never fails 1 
India also has a few women rifle diampicAS. Sabiu 
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Chatterji and Geeta Roy o£ Bengal are well known in 
slioocing circles. In diu sphere India has gradually started 
sending women contestants abroad, and the valuable 
experience thus gained in interntiiional contests is s\u^ to 
attract moi'e troinen to this most Jealously guarded o£ male 
preserves. 

On a more serious plane, India can boast o£ that most 
unique o£ female ravltles-a woman cotnmeielal pilot. 'Hie 
story of Piema Rlaihur is the kind of saga Iieaid and admired 
all ovei' the world. It seems only the other day that die Indian 
ivoman aviation pioneer, Urmila PaxJkh, proudly won her 
"A" licence. Prema MatUur, hmvever, had bigger ambitions. 
Since the day a foreign ie»c pilot took lier up in u fighter 
plane as a pig*tai|ed girl, her one ambition in life was cc 
become a commercial pilot. Even when her brotI>er, a hying 
instructor* irns killed in a tragic flying accident in Kanpur, 
Miss Mothur did not swerve fioni her resolve. 

Tlicre is no commercial airline in the world whicli 
employs women ])i]ots. Miss MatJnir* in her long struggle 
for recognition, enqulitd from every country in the world. 
But wliilc women had been allowed in die Air Force, women 
pilots u) commercial airlines were still unheard of. So Miu 
hfathur faced the prosi>ect of unemployment alter lier ex* 
]>ensive training to obtain a '*B’* (Coiuiiici’cial) Licence. 
However, fortune lias smiled on her. To kcc]) her licence 
Miss Maduir has to put in a ceruiii number of flying hours 
every season. The kind of plane she fs 8upi>osed to Ay is 
only available with the airlines. Because of this wonderful 
outlet Miss Mathur has down the Indian night air mail 
and tlie Kaslunir Aiglit over die Baiiihal Pass. As co pilot of 
passenger planes, she lus climbed on the ^vings, faced 
emergencies without a quaver and been accorded the achsira* 
Lion and respect she deserves from her men colleagues. In 
the international sphere, she has won an Ametican trophy 
given to tile best woman pilot of die year, hfiss Mathur 
iccendy added to her laurels die unique distinction of dying 
the Home Minister of India on election campaigns. Site now 
earns her living piloting the private Dakota of an Indian 
industrial magnate. It is typical that she first came Into 
(he limelight in India by wlimlDg an air race across the. 
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ccHincry wheK sUe had to compete ^viih flyera of imernaiional 
rciio'vn, and ihij in hei' eaily twenties within a fcsv months 
of obtaining her solo lleence. 


HOCK ICY 

Hockey, a field in svhich Indiaa men have remained 
world champions Tor years, luu natnraHy attracted the gen Her 
i>ex too, The Indian Women's Hockey Aasocineion ia In its 
infancy but has already sent teams to the Inttmadonal 
W^omen's Hockey Charapionshiiw in the U.K. in 1953-5+ and 
Australia in 1956. National championshipe are also held, 
and while our women ha\-c not achieved anything spcctacnlar 
yet, they have certainly gtiined ^'aluable experience. 

Athletics attracted Indian wooien even earlier. It whs 
iitcicKluccd on a com|>edcive basis for w'omen in tlic 1934 
Olympics in Delhi. Tltc Punjab, U.P. anti Bengal, three 
Slates which still retain iheh reputation in s^wit, wtn the 
pioneer participants. The Anglo-Indiaji ccxnmunity, whidi 
has always partici]>4te<i with zest in women's sport, con¬ 
tributed seveinl famous early names to this sphere. Una 
Lyons, Mrs. Easilon, the Hayes sistexs, the Mi«es Hi'Outj, Can, 
Edwards and Cjlbert have wortliy xuccesiori now in Clhrlsiine 
Blown, broad jump dxampion, anti Violet Peters. Indian 
women first participated in international athletics at tixe 
Helsinki Olympics in 1952- A token team of two, Mary 
n'Souza (sprinter) Hnd NilJma Ghoie (80-ineire hurdler) wtvo 
inexpcixenced but eager contestants. That experience pays 
dividends wm proved wlxen India sxvept the boards at the 
second Aslan Games in ^^auila, including a spectacular win 
in the 4X100 metres relay. 

A promUing young atliiete, Mary Leda Rao, earned her 
place in the Indian Olympic teom for Melbourne ia 1956. 
Miss Rao was the proud leader of the Indian march-past at 
the Games. 

One of the most popular gaixxes among Indian girls is 
uble-tennis. India first hit the world headlines when a 
young, pig-tailed girl called fiayeeda Sultana extended the 
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world champiou, Angelica Rozeanu, at tlxc world ohampion- 
ships in Vienna. India’s (sble-tcnnis strength has since been 
reinforced by players like Meena Parande, Rachel John and 
Gool Kasikwala. Miss Nasikwala won the triple crown in 
the first Asian Championships iit Singapore in 1952. The 
former x^rld cliampion, Victor Bam a, has been training 
promising players under the Rajkumari Coaching Scheme. 

Badminton is another very |>opu!ar game. Here again, 
India made a sensational incernaiionnl debut when Tara 
Deodhar, daughter of the famous cricketer, won the U.S. 
Women's title while studying in the U.S.A. about 10 years 
ago. Together with her sisters. Sundar and Sumer, Tara wa< 
soon' joined by Murotaz Chinoy (now Smt. Louvala) and Sashi 
Bhac. The last named is the reigning champion. She and 
her team mates. Mnmtaz Lotwala, Prem Prasher, 5. Kapadia 
and 5. Achavalc. beat die Malayans in the Asian 7one of the 
Uber Cup early in 1957- 

Tennis. another popular women’s gasne, has had its 
followers for many years. The 193Crs I'ecall memories of a 
dashing young girl from Kharagpur, Jenny Sandison (later to 
become Mrs. Boland). Lcela Row, daughter of Pandita 
Kshaini Row. very aptly followed in her mother’s foot* 
siep«. Starting her career in Europe (where she also 
distinguished herself in and after sdiool in other games 
too) Miss Row won every title worth the name in India, 
and her encounters with Mrs. Boland used to be looked 
forward to by dieir fans. Other names in Indian tennis 
are Khanuin Haji (now Mrs. Singh), Urmila Thapar and 
the veteran, Laun Woodbridge. Rita Davar, the present 
cliampion, now regularly appears at Wimbledon. Girls nre 
nevertheless handicapped as most parents cannot con tern* 
plate their daughters devoting their time to champiomhip 
tennis. 

Swimmiag. that most graceful if strenuous of sports, 
has also produced its Indian star. The unchallenged Indian 
queen of this sport is Dolly Nazir of Bombay, who has won 
every major swimming title in ludia and has not yet faced 
serious opposition. Miss Nazir, not content with short* 
distance swimniing, recently performed the marathon feat of 
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iwimming from a Jong-tlistance point in the Amlnan .Sea to 
the Gateway of India in Bombay. 


VOLI^KYBALT. 

Volleyball for women first anie into vogue In U.r,, 
where the U,P. Girls' Volleyball Chib started the game under 
internaijonal i-ules in J940. TJic Bharatiya Nari Volleyball 
.Sangh, a pioneer body, airanged for coaching for girls, held 
tournaments in the early '^Os and saw its efforts crowned 
when it was able to send a team to compete in the women's 
world championsUIiM in Moscow in 1952. Tliis team has 
since won the national cup diree rimes and Ims en- 
coiincereti healthy rivnhy from Delhi anti the Punjab. 
Names like Meenakslti Chowdhury, Shukln Roy, Uma 
MaiJinr, Manmohini, Inclramoiiini and Knsiun Mehra are 
uell known. 

It will thus be seen that, wixile India's ouMianding 
iporwvomen can for the present mostly be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, their achievements are by no means 
negligible, The talent hunt is, henvever, on alt over the 
country, Backed by sound coaching steady if quiet progress 
I undoubtedly being made, ft takes very long, as everyone 
knows, to produce world champions, but it will not surprise 
anyone if, in n matter of ycais, India produces world 
champions in women's sport. Her pioneers have shown the 
way. 



TRIBAL WOMEN 

Elwin 

The most important thing :ibout the tri^wl wonun U 
that she is-a woman. 1 stress this because there is sometimes 
a tendency to regard the tribal people as though they were 
something altogether apart from ourselves, almost as ii they 
were of a different species. It is important, therefore, to 
emphasize that the tribal woman is, in herself, exactly the 
same as any other woman, ^ith the same passions, loves and 
tears, the same devotion to the home, to luisband and 
children, the same faults and the same virtues. 

Even her functions arc often the same. A remarkable 
sutement on the position of women in a semi'Hindui^ed 
tribal society was 2 ‘Ccorded from a Pardlian priest ot Madhya 
Pradesh by Shamrao Hi vale and reproduced in his excellent 
account ot that tribe, FardhAns of the Uppor Sfiybadti 
Folley. 

the eeurae of e single day, « weman apivetn in many «Merrjii 
ferauk Vhm she eemee wl cf ihn lienee early in ihe mominjt 
iviik en eapty pot on her head, ahe is a sigtit of ill-oinrn. Anyone 
atsrUag oo • Jonney or going for e betroibfll doddni not In ne^rl 
pn that day if he leea her, for In this form her name is 
Khapvsdhan, en erll spirit rerrying a broken bit of earlbenwere. 
**6u( vlefalQ n few ninutee the womia reluma with a pot full of 
water end Dow ahe ie Moia Kaliokbt, the best and moat auiplolons 
of goddeeeen. Pavdhan who eeea bv then U ready to >ior«Jup 
her. He Uirowa a ^oe into tbs pet and goes on bis tour fall 
of hope and with e aioging bsati 

^Tho women reechee the boueo and begina to sweep ibo kltohen. 
Now ahe la the godeJsae BMn-Buora/i, who jbbuvm cholera from 
tbs village. But when die cecaes out to sweep the courtyard and 
tbs lane in front of hsr booee, she sbke Into 4 comiooa sweeper* 
woman. In a moneat. bowmer, she chanieo agaio, for she gees 
intn ibe cowshed aod becomes Afots Zahhml, the goddess nf 
neoltb aod good fortune, 

‘'Now it Is time to serve the family with food and again her nature 
clisogse and she becomes Vaia Anne-Kuori, the geddem of grain. 
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“In tha erenini she lud lo light the Limps iii the bouse end now 
she Is Mau Dia-Uotin, ihe goddess wlie shines like a pearl This 
done» she feeds her chdd and gently fans bint to sleep end as she 
does this she becomes Afcria Chewar-Mo/in." 

Jhis could have been witien, suitable variations, 
of peasant women all over the world. 

Where the tribal woman differs from her moix sojjliisti 
cated sisters.is in the kind of life she lives, her position In 
society and the in evitable inllnence cliai this has had on tlie 
way she behaves. 


HARD LIFE 

The life of most of the tribal people in India is very 
hard. The majority of them lis'C in mountainotts and forest 
country. Until recently the normal amenities of modem life 
have been almost entirely denied them. There have been 
few hospitals, no mldwives, no child^uidance or family 
planning clinics, no creches fw a busy mother to leave her 
child. In most tribal societies, the women not only do the 
work of the home, they also do a great deal of the work in 
the fields. In a Nagu village in Assam, for example, a 
woman's life was in the past unbelievably arduous. With 
most of the menfolk organized for war, there fell on her the 
heavy burden of work In the jhnmj (clearings) on the 
steep slopes of hills often n long distance from die home. 
Her life was shadowed by anxiety for her husband, loru and 
brothers and by fear for herself and children who might at 
any time be attacked by raiders in search of human heads. 
When she returned in the evening, she might have to climb 
down 500 to 1,000 feet to the nearest ^^ater-polnt, for most 
Naga villages are perched on the tops of hills. There was 
the food to cook, the rice-beer to brew, the grain to husk, 
the children to nurse and a husband to console and cheer. 
She was always busy, and when there was no work in the 
fields she busied herself with her loom, on which she wove 
beautiful and durable cloth. 

In other frontier areas of Assam there was not the same 
danger from liesKl-huntlng, but in some parts the ivomen 
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^verc exposed to fear of kidnapping raids. They might be 
carrie<l off into ilavex 7 : they tvere subjected to cruel punish- 
men 16. The burden of fear has now been lifted by the 
advance of tlie administration, but the burden of arduous 
work remains. • 

Jt lus been and it generally still is a UaiU life, but it is 
a foil life and a happy one. Tlxere is the village conunu- 
nity, a living organUm, and the home so dearly loved. Tlierc 
are the momiuios and the rivers winding among them. 
There are the treasures of the wind and sky and sun. There 
is beauty on every side-and these people love beauty very 
much. 

It is on the whole a free life. It is imjrossibie, of course, 
to generalize about a kind of people who number more than 
20 million, but generally speaking the tribal woman enjoys 
a high and honourable place in society >ind goes proudly 
free about the countryside. She can speak her mind and 
often has considerable influence on village affairs. The wives 
and daughters of the great Wancho and Kouyak Chiefs, for 
example, have many privileges, not least that of performing 
the ceremonial tattoo after a successful raid or, today, some 
rinial substitute for it. 


RIGHT OF niVORCP. 

The tribal womaa is not, generally, subjected to early 
child-bearing. Site is married when she is mature, and if liet 
marriage is a failure (which it seldom is) she has the right 
of div<K«e. The lamentable restrictions of widowhood do not 
await her. Should her husband die, she is allowed, even 
enjoined, to remarry; and in many tribes site may inherit 
property. In the matrflineal societies of the Khasi and Garo 
Hilis, arid in the South, sho has indcetl a dominant position 
both for property and family affairs. 

This freedom is not absolute. There are taboos on 
women at certain times, and there are thii^s that they must 
not do. During menstruation and pregnancy there are many 
rules, based on m^ical ideas, which severely restrict their 
nwvemeno. Some tribal communities have complicated 
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systems o£ relationships which govern matrimonial alliances, 
and while some allow boys and girls to many for love at 
their own choice, others insist on arranged marriages, \vliich 
can be as unsatisfactory as in any other part of the ivorhi. 

But by and large the tril>al woman has a wide freedom, 
whiclx she seldom abuses. .She can go to n bazaar, even by 
herself. She can visit her friends. She can dance and sing, 
especially before marriage, as she pleases. She can laugh and 
joke with men without reproach. Her freedom becomes 
naturally somewhat restricted after marriage, but even then 
she can be herself. 

Along ^vith her freedom and independence, anodier 
striking quality of die tribal woman is her courage. As I 
have said, she has a hard life to face. The very high rate 
of infant mortality means that she may see some of her 
babies die at once and other children grow thin and wretched 
until they suiter an early death. She feels the loss of her 
children just us much as any tvomaii of tlie cities. She 
herself may have to face appalling pain and constant sickness. 
She may have to make long journeys over the most diflicult 
mountains and through forests haunted by wild animals, 
la the days of inier'ViJlage wars she had to move about a 
countryside where at any moment she might be killetl or 
kidnapped. 

Yet these women, faced all these difficulties and dangers, 
with little to help and support them, with the utmost 
courage. I remember a Gond woman, whose baby had been 
dragged into the Jungle by a leopard, picking up an axe 
and attacking the ferocious animal single*hnnded, thereby 
saving die life of her child. 1 have seen women stand up to 
the e\‘eii more dreaded antagonist, the police official of pre* 
Independence days, and rout him with a mixture of wit and 
abuse. One of the brav&c women 1 have known, who was 
also one of the most beautiful, was a Fax dhan who showed 
her courage in another field. Her name was Satula and she 
was a leper. She was the youngest of three wives of a hideous 
old leper. She was of a beauty so exquisite that the whole 
of Faidhan manhood was at her feet. Slie could have left 
her husband and married a young and welUto^lo youth at 
any moment and no one would have condemned her. Vet 
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she stayed with the old man. lendio^ him devotedly, bathing 
his lores, bearing his contjaiial grambling and abuse, without 
complaint, ^viihout anDoyancc. When he died and set her 
hee, site niarrled a younger mnn with whom she had long 
been in love. But she was, as I have said, a leper and she 
Ijcrself died soon afterwards, but before her terrible dlsefl^ 
had made much inroad on her beauty. 

The tribal wmnao is iudeed in many ways the 
if not the rival, of the tribal mao. 

But this eciuality is modified by a curious ineonaiicency. 
Writing of the Ureons of Bihar, hfr W. G. Archer observes 
that in die social organization of (his attraaive and progres¬ 
sive tribe, “the principles of succeasitti are male, die method 
of government is male, die salient offices are male. The men 
are by convention and tradiUoo the social su)>erio7s of die 
women. But if this is the convention, it is only paitly die 
face. In Uraon villages, the actual relation is one of equality. 
It is as equals that the men and women dsisce, it is as equals 
that a wife and a husband order their CamUy affairs ai^ it 
U as equals that they work and live together. There is thus 
a stress between the formal smiaure of tribal life and the 
actual feelings and emotions which thrust u|>on it.“ 


-UlHO of VOMKh" 

This stros may be observed throughout tribal India, 
and some interesting techniques have been devised to resolve 
it. For example, the women of some tribes have created die 
mythological fantasy of the Land of Vfototn, a happy countiy 
which dott HOC include a single man among its inhabiuncs.- 
it is ruled by women and only girl<chiIdreD are allowed to 
live. The women there conceive when the wind blows upon 
them and, ft is said, they maiu^ their affafn with great 
success and in the greatest happiness. Should any man by 
chance be so unfortunate as to enter their cemtory the women 
make him prisoner, sometima tumiog him into a goat or a 
cal, and he has to work for (hem as their slave. 

This I^nd is very old and there have been many 
attempts to locate this remarkable country. In General India 
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11 is supposed to be in Assam, in Assam it is boUeved to be 
somewhere in T^bet. But whatever its geographical location 
tiiere can be little doubt that it exists in every feminine 
heart. 

A similai' means by which tribal women compensate for 
all the wrongs they suffer from men is the custom whidi was 
called in Madhya Pradesh ilie Stina-Rttj, the Regiment of 
Women. From time to time, at regular intervals a woman 
would have a number oi dreams revealing that the normal 
couiie of society hud been revei'scd and tliat women were 
now CO rule. Site would then one day, inspired by a foroe 
stronger than herself, get up in tlie morning and put on male 
attire. Site would tie u turban round her head and take a 
sword in her hand. TJius attired, she would go otit and 
call ou the other women of her village to nccoinpariy liei', 
They M'ould dress and nrm themselves i\\ the same style and 
then would go in procession first round their own village and 
then to All tlie villages in the neighbourhood. This band of 
women had the right to beat any man they could capture 
and take away any property they fancied from their menfolk, 
A man who was captured had to buy his freedom by die gift 
of a chicken oi' a pig. It often hap|»net] rliut as the biind of 
tsomen went on their way they would excite the women o( 
other places and a sort of chain-reaction would l>e started 
tvliidi might spread across liundiods of villages, 

I have already quot«l Mr W, G. Aidier on die j)sydio- 
logical need whicit this fulfils. He goes on to describe the 
Women’s Hunt among the Uraoiis and Mundas, which seems 
to have originated in a myth describing how a number oC 
Uraon women dressed as men routed a Raja and his 
army >vUich invaded their country. 


The myth shew* ihil allhongb tho rawi m*y role, fi i$ iho 
women who uo «Im men. In lu niianc* on the mco«m of b 
tUnpIo (rick, ft evpromw Uraon pleaiure In jieU?e dorernew and 
lui^flf this typioslly Urton cover it nuJdly poke* fiand at aide 
incorapeleiwe. Tli# Ulanee is therefore rioted. The woman 
are reco^tseo to be the eruila of tbc men. 

•^he bimt, with {u bnisque rorem! of relee, has the same effect, 
it deamtrate* ihii the connuy is m much tie woma’s m the 
mens. For a »mg]e eadtios day it downs ail aascuJine d©min« 
It gioee lbs women a aew boldaew ond fituDr, tbrenali 
the olement of irajisveeiiclsm, it clrechM the ucltcmenl with a 
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slightly mxmJ tiAgb Hie vqdmd in tb« »ct of bacoauug moa 
feel Utoftcclree profoondlT £«•»)«. Ae • leenlt of Qds cxpm^n 
in pUyfol putoBuqie imule nsotmeat ei aele concnj it 
neotnJiMtL The wtuA if peoBBBeatly repreeee^i 

canse <]imgn ue dinenecL Hie vosea in the eet esextiag 
thdr n^t» mliie fn« &tir geirhy aeiioM that the k 

UDieel; cod hi pede of Itnehter the eUs ia dias^tiL 
'The anjMrtence of die waieB*s hflU k tku, through its aiaple 
>^ Ti\hftTi»H , the tribe fcwpe he baleace." 

Another technique whereby wom^n asercs hei* position 
iu a number of tribes rangii^ from Orlasa to the Nort2i*£ast 
Frontier Agency is the institucicHi of the priestess. This exists 
in its most fully developed form amcmg the Saoras of Orissa, 
where in every vlU^ will be found one or more women 
^vho are dedicated to the task of divination and the spiritual 
treatment of illness. Auioog the Saortis these wpnten are 
known as kuran^vir and they have a most im|>Mtant part to 
play in tribal society. 


H.^RfaA(» mu smn 

A girl is initiated into her saaed dudes by a series of 
dreams, in the course of whkh she believes that she is married 
to a tutelary spirit in the unseen world. This marriage does 
not usually bar Iter from marriage in this world, but it meaiu 
a great deal to her and she believes that she can have spirit* 
children from her unseen but very real husband. Not only 
does he give her these children but he 'possesses' her from 
time to and by bis inspiration assists her in all the work 
she has to da These Aunnlfoif are in great demand by the 
sick and they go to them, sic by them and try to discover what 
evil spirit or ghost is causing the disease. Once they have 
discovered diey suggest to the male priest the sacrifices 
that are required. 

A similar institution eausts among some Abor groups 
ill the Nordi*£ast Fronder Agency, and throughout tribal 
India certain women are capable of 'mspiratimr*: they fall 
into a trance and prophesy. 

Here in fact is a bo^ of women dedicated to public 
service and fulfilling that dedication with grace and energy. 
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Here are -woioen, believed to be vitally in touch with supei- 
aa rural forces, on whom one can rely, who respond to tlic 
needs of cl\c sick and anxious with professional thoroughness 
and affectionate concern, for die piiescess leaily does care 
about her patients and the happiness and well-being of the 
community. 

The tribal priestess is indeed an im|U‘es 2 »ive and honour¬ 
able figure. She lives a dedicated life on tlie boundary 
between this life and the next. The mysterious otlier-world 
is more real to her* chan the coarse realities of earth. She 
establishes in the eyes of her fellows tlie priority o£ sphimal 
things. 1*0 the sick and lonely she is nuiie and friend, 
guide and analyst. To those whoso lives ai-e broken by iragwly 
she is often an angel of strength and consolation. 

There are many ocher topics which may be considered, 
for even one woman can provide a life-time of study for a 
man. But what 2 have written here ivill suffice to illustrate 
the impormot place which women hold in tribal Society- 
Protected by their innocence and ihcir fidelity they move 
body about the hills- They have an uuporcant role in 
lestivity and funeral; they can more tlian hold their own 
ivith their men; they are free and self-reliant, respected and 
loved by their menfolk and adored by their cluldren. Tlieir 
life is full, interesting and satisfied. 




HANDICRAFTS 

Pupul Ja^har 

Tbe womao io India ha always beeo ihe iocal point o£ 
oroament. To •undasiand her role in tbe <Taft traditions 
of ibis country and to assess her position as producer, con¬ 
sumer and irwpircr it is jiecessary to enquire into the nature 
of craft traditions and impulses and to seek answers in die 
roots of craft sa-uccure. 

Tbe word handicraft, as it is commonly understood 
in the West, denotes band-produced art and craft 
objecis-indivjdual both in the soixrce of production 
and in cliaracter-made in the home. It symbolhes a 
jirotest against medianiiadon and mass i>roduction and 
an attempt to restate the ejdsccnce of the individual as a 
creative being. 

This conapt of handitrafu has little meaning in India. 
?Iere, the craft worker and craft organizations are based on 
an ancient yet Uviz^ tradidon. There is no conscious 
attempt at esublishing a new art vision, nor is it an essay 
in individual expression and uniqueness. The problem ii 
both economic and aesthetic. Economic, because of tlie extent 
of the problem and the necessity of finding employment for 
skilled urusaos who are losing their traditional markets; 
and tbe aesthetic problem of a oaditioo that, faced with the 
tremendous challenge of machines and altered envirooment, 
has citlier to transfoim itself totally to meet and satisfy the 
new demand ot disappear. Form, structure, colour, function, 
ideologies, reasons f^ existence—all tbe elements that go to 
make up traditional craft injects are facing a aisis and seek 
an answer. 

Craft traditions go back to the first hesitant o^anUadons 
of society. Food, dielter and clothing were the essentials, 
and the silp^ or crafts that came into existence were Ure 
projectious of these needs. 

More than 2,500 years ago Panioi's definition of 
a Jawpoda society included within tbe silptis ot crafis 
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the barber, carpenter, waaherman, dyer, dancer, gardener, 
painter, potter, goadierd, florist, weaver, tailor, arrow- 
maker, etc. 

Tile pattern chat crafc traditions were Co Cake in India and 
which were to survive for 5.000 yean were already esublished 
at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Two main streams are 
visible—the one folk in concept, rooted in, the earth, in custom 
and ritual : the formulations and expressions of a rural people, 
man lies ting a deep understanding of the nature of mass and 
volume. Within this field the producer, within the tradition, 
dictated the form. 

The other scream was intellectual at the base and 
was concerned with surface ornament and with catering 
to the demands of a sophisticated ruling class: a field 
where the producer was subordinate to die dictates of 
his patron. 

The Indian craftsman traced his descent from the 
very source of the creative godhead, Vishvakarma, the 
architect of the Gods, who is described as "Lord of all arcs, 
carpenter of the gods, fashioner of all ornaments, a great and 
universal god". 

The strength of Indian craft oiganiration lay in the 
dynamic structure of ihe craft guiids in the conservative 
pattern of Indian society and in the extremely limited sources 
of communication that existed, till recently, l^tween one area 
and another. 

From earliest times Indian craftsmen were organized into 
craft guilds. Membership at fi«t was not restricted lo any 
one caste but to those who followed one trade. In time, 
however, vocation became synonymous with caste and the 
herediiary basis of craft organizations became firmly 
established. 

The child of the craftsman grew up in the atmosphere 
of the workshop. Exposed to the living tradition, be un¬ 
consciously grew familiar with the forms, symbols and 
techniques. Knowledge was communicated from father to 
son. from master to disciple. 

Within this great artisan tradition, where all production 
was commercial, woman as producer played a passive role, 
She assisted her husband in the work of the preparatory 
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processes, bat no woman was a member of the srenis—the 
craft guilds—nor did women work in the royal karkkanas or 
workshop*. There were no women artisans, no stone carvers, 
no women goldsmiths* no women beating copper into shape. 
This wa* not onJy the case where the nature of the work 
demanded the strength of man, but also in crafts like 
enameiiing and inlay, where infinite predsioc and delicacy 
were needed 

Within the sphere of classical patronage, where artisans 
congregated for work under one roof and where the craftsmen 
produced for the master, the weman bad no place. But the 
moment the commercial base ended and craft work became 
(he total expression of a vigorous folk aesthetic Gmsdousness, 
woman emerged as the focal point of ornamental expression 
and the reervoir of an unbroken tradition of design 
consdousness. 

Bana's HafskachAnio, written in the 6th century AJ>. 
paints a picture of women at the wedding of the princess 
Rajtsri. 

*Tn)m ifae fnrtlicst driest bed ease (be qaecu of eH tbe feadstorioe, 
AoUe, bi^-bred, sbtpeb. weUdsd 0Bwt4jweil dunes wllb Unee 
of v«TiDUioB pov4« M ebur foieheede. ThionpQi tbe 

boniebold tbef Msa iweei wcO^eoMd ■oa£S Mnlunmc iJoriMS 
Id tbe bri<ie ead bridegmm’s ffeouUa: oc wiib fidgets stewed in 
diverse eelom dyed aeckitrinp: or enplorcd ibeir ikill is lesf 
and pisst pamtiiia to adors poliibad ope uid eoUeetioss of 
unbaked dap-ware; or swiped skuna of eottos thread for bamboo 
baakeis and fabrics of wool for narrlagB amslels: or Qiandfao< 
tund coonelks, eeapossded ed eaffrao pasta elothed br halooM 
woeoee. and face voneais oddrng diotiDctioa to beaotr: or inade 
atripp of doaoa Biased vitb tbs bakfcob fmlt, contalsiiig also 
nutmega. and Urge bri^i luupe of crrstalKna eampbor ibicaded 
fai tbo isremls.'* 

At a traditional weddu^ today, women perform identical 
functions. 

An andenc tradition in India maintains that the Asoka 
tree, that is barren of Bows, breaks into bloom at the couch 
of a beautiful woman*s fooL Inritan aesthetics, as manifest 
in poetry, painting, sculpture, ornament and craft expresses 
the feeling towards wotnan. Alankar, (he theory of 

ornament, rests sterile unless revealed anH acontuaied through 
the tensions of a woman’s form. 
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RICHEST FLOWERING 

Sajiskiit Hcerature is rich in ihc symbology of ornament 
seeUng inspiiation in ihe woman's form. In the Gupia 
period, when beauty was worshipped as an aspect of religion, 
Indian aesthetics had its richest flowering. A tremendous 
wave of creative activity found expression in sculpture, paint¬ 
ing and all forms of omameniation. The woman’s form- 
with its contours, its floral ornaments, its jewellery and its 
varying hair-scyles—became the fountain source of ornamental 
expression. In hairstyles alone there were hundreds of 
variations of style and ornament. We have mention of the 
bee coiffure, the “peacock feather style", the honeycomb 
style, etc ' 

The inspirer of ornament in the classical field within 
the folk vision was woman, the creator of ornament. Folk 
expression knows no secular art of decoration. All forms are 
functional and linked to the ritual that embraces the total 
life of the village. 

The rasa (essence—taste-ecstasy) that permeates every 
thought, fonn and pattern of village life has as one of its 
main roots woman’s vision. The aipontu and rangofw—the 
geometric forms that decorate the walls and floors of the mud 
huts—the khovar wall paintings of the Maithil villagers, where 
the songs of Vidyapati telling of the loves of Radha and 
Krishna are sung from village to village, the magnificent folk 
embroideries of Bengal, Gujerat and the Punjab-all these are 
direa products of woman's creative impulses and of the 
myths and symbols, the folk stories and romances that have 
gone to build up her background. 

To comprehend the role woman plays in the craft 
expressions of village life, we have to see her fulfilling two 
functions, often simultaneously. There is woman as one 
in a family unit for craft production and an integral element 
jn folk economy, and there is woman who creates craft 
objects not for economic reasons but as a gesture of joy 
and love, a spontaneous response of tradition. On all aui 
piaous occasions, at marriages and at the* various festivals 
that usher in the changing seasons, woman dictates the orna- 
mental forms, the symbols, the colours that emerge with such 
startling clarity in the various rituals. In these forms are 
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reflected the digging toies of nECuie. of mood and attitudes, 
the abandon of spring or the joy of harvesting The woman 
who siu embroidering her marriage skirt or shawl in the 
Punjab or K.utch, or the sikAt grass tortoise or horse 

that is part of every bride's troussean in the Maithil country, 
or who paints the rcng^li design on the walls of the village 
hut in Gujerat or Orissa is (he woman who expresses through 
her symbols a vast source of myth and unconscious meaning 
and impressions. Her moufl cairry the tones of village songs 
and danctt, the perfutne of tender pink blossoms, green leaf 
buds, the vigour of the elemental forms and colours that 
surround her and penneaie her vision. 

In the village where the family is the unit of craft 
eapreuion, the woman works in joint endeavour with the 
man. If the potter turns the wheel and moulds day into 
shape, it is (he woman who painu on tlie clay pots die 
abstract motifs and angular shapes. It is the woman potter 
who moulds the day into the elephants and horses and 
human figurines that adorn village huts, am sold in every 
village fair and are itsed as ritual offerings in tribal areas. 
The massive moulding, the vitality and elemental simplicity 
of the forms of these day figures, found all over India, bear 
testimony to the unconscious knowledge of space and form 
that within tradition permeates the vision of woman. 


EMBROIDERY 

In the Add of texiDei. woman's contribution has been 
most outstanding in the case of embroidery. The embroider* 
ed fabrics of India are manufactured both for commercial 
purposes and for home consumption. The richest samples 
of indigenous folk embroideries made by women are to be 
found where nomadic influences are richest The magnificent 
running stitdi. the kemtha embroidery of Bengal, is among 
the finest examples U woman's work. The figures drawn on 
the doth with such suresess and vitality are the work of 
women who do the embroideTy. They are not copies of 
pictorial prototypes. The designer and raftsman are one in 
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a unitary process. The word kantha means rag and the 
embroidery is made from the worn white saris of women in 
Bengal The coloured threads used in the borders are drawn 
out and are then embroidered into the cloth, which has been 
previously quilted. These kanthas are used a$ coverings for 
keep mg books or as pillow or bed covers. 

The patchwork figure embroideries of Bharaich (U.P.) 
are another example of women’s work. They are used as 
ofiering Hags at a local dargah or Muslim shrine. In Orissai 
patchwork euabroldered umbrellas and awnings are made 
by women. In the Punjab, no bride’s trousseau is complete 
without the phulkari embroidered veil PhuMari means flower 
garden. In the Himalayas, at Basohli, Kangra and Chamba, 
tlie loves of Krishna and Radha are used as the inspiration 
source of the square embroidered cloth or rumol In con* 
cept !( is closely linked to the miniature schools of paint* 
Ing of the same region. In Kutch and Saurashtra chain 
and satin stitch embroidery are used both or satin and coarse 
doth for ikirci and bodices, end in embroidered squares and 
runners for the decoration of the home. It is imperative for 
every girl to know embrolclety. The mother teaches the 
daughter. The early years of a girl's life are spent in 
embtoidering the bodices and torans chat will accompany her 
to her husband’s house. 

In the commercial field of embroidery women take 
little part. Till recently no women were engaged in the 
gold thread embroideries of Agra and Delhi and the chikan 
embroideries of Lucknow. Kashmir embroideries, which are 
famous for their excellence, are the products of male skill. 
Women in Kashmir do not embroider cloth smd use com* 
parativeiy little embroidery on their clothes. 

A field of textiles where women’s work has been ouu 
standing is the tie*dye bandkana doth of Gujerar, 
Saura&htra, Rajasthan and Madura. The bandhana or 
ehundri tit-dyt sari is the wedding garment of women in 
many parts of the country where folk craditions survive in 
their richest form. It is a garment chat symbolizes romance 
and love and figures in most folk songs and love lyrics in India. 

The man in the village dyes the cloth after it has been 
tied, but it is the woman who, carrying knowledge of Che 
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design and Uoe technique, ties the doth into innumerable 
designs. The work is complicated and demands great skill 
Various colours are often used in the same cloth, the cloth 
being re-tied after each dyeing process is completed. Ele¬ 
phants, birds, flowers and charming dancing dolls are revealed 
in the designs. The women craft workers are known as 
bandhanaris. The material is folded several times. The 
6andh(znar> allows the nails of her thumb and fore finger 
to grow long, and these act u a pair of pincers. The woman 
takes the doth and ties various sections with a string. A 
resist paste is sometimes used to slop colour from penetrating. 
The thread is not cue but carried from one point to the 
next. It is kept in place by the tightness of the final twist. 
The cloth is then ready (he dyer. The finest of the 
bandhanc saris are the gkarcholas of Saurashtra. The cloth 
Is a hand-woven muslin from Andhra. Gold strips are used 
horizontally and vertically to divide (he cloth Into great 
squares. The tie-dye work is done within the square and in 
the more elaborate gkarcholas every square is a separate 
design. The work is extraordinarily intricate. The chundri 
is worn both by rich and poor. In the more expensive 
bandhona cloths a fine cotton handwoven cloth or silk is 
used and the work is very fine. In the cheaper chundrU 
the cloth is chick cotton and the dots and designs are 
big and vigorous and display great abandon, freedom and 
vitality. 

In the main weaving centres of India, women play a 
subsidiary role. They assist in the preparatory processes 
of warping and winding, but rarely sit at the loom. In 
Assam, Manipur, Tripura and in all tribal areas where 
weaving is practised, it is the woman who weaves and the 
man takes no part in the production of doth. In Assam 
and Manipur, weaving Is not a commerdal activity. Every 
home has a loom and each area and each tribe in the hills has 
individual designed doths. These doChs, the mthhaUu and 
rihas, which are worn as shawls and waist cloths by women, 
and the Naga doths worn by men display an extraordinary 
knowledge of abstract design and harmony of colour. The 
looms used are simple bamboo loin looms. 
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Doll makii^ is another sphere where women have undis¬ 
puted sway. Like the kanthas of Bengal, most doth doIU 
are made from rags. The faces of the dolls are oficn 
embroidered with black thread Great care is taken in the 
costumes and jewellery. Some dolls are given nose 
rings, bangles and anklcu made from glass beads or 
copper wire. 

In Gwalior, multi-coloured paper dolls are made by 
women to represent the bride and bridegroom. Every region 
has its dolls of paper, cloth, wood or clay, and the dolls of 
every region carry in their little forms the special impressions 
and traditions of tlie area. 


NEW ROLE 

In recent years, with the breaking down of traditions, the 
building of roads and the advent of machines, the wornan 
artisan is emerging in a new role. The rising cost of living 
has made it necessary for most women to take to some form 
of employment in order to supplement the family income. 
■Women are caught in the economic struggle of supply and 
demand and are unable to meet the challenge of a competitive 
society. The old traditional forms of production, where they 
had a known and secure place, no longer exist. The 
infiltration of machine-made goods has disrupted village 
crafts. 

Social organizations of women have tried to solve the 
problem of employment of middle class and rural women by 
starting various types of training-cum-production centres lor 
aafts, The necessity of rehabilitating and finding gainful 
employment for the thousands of refugee women has brought 
the problem into sharp focus. Amateur both in organization 
and vision, these tramiDg<um-producdon centres started by 
social institutions are incapable of producing aaftsmen or 
craft objects that have any aesthetically or commerdallv. 
The woman aaft worker has been torn from her roots and 
divorced from her social relationships and environment. The 
objects she produces today arc no longer expressions of a 
tradition within which design consciousness was nurtured 
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and found maturicy. With failure in the norms that dictated 
symbol, contour and colour, woman’s aesthetic vision is 
growing sterile and bereft of meaning. Conflicts of rapidly 
changing ideologies and an altered social structure have 
created tension and a crisis. Woman’s response to change 
is slower than that of man. No easy solution to the 
problem seems possible. The necessity of treating the 
problem professionally is essential. Netv sources of design 
are necessary along with new techniques and the use 
of new materials to suit the demands of a changing 
consumer marlcet. 

It is difficult to estimate to what extent it will be possible 
to use the old design source materials to fit new fiuictions. 
The extraordinary knowledge of structure and colour present 
in the traditional woman’s conKiou&ness will have to be 
utilized if we are to produce craft objects which carry witliin 
themselves the uniqueness of this country’s design roots. But 
application of the old forms will have to be undertaken with 
infinite sensitivity and appreciation. 

The object of aeaeing new sources of employment for 
women has made it necessary to transform the nature and 
structure of craft production so that, in essence, it has become 
an aspect of industry. ’The creation of a prototype and die 
copying of the prototype in terms of mass production destroys 
the meaning of crafts. 

If, in this country, craftsmanship has to continue to exist 
it can only do so either as pan of a tradition or as an indivi¬ 
dual expression both in the source of production, in texture 
and charaaer. 




VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 

Freda Bedi 

When we realize that the number of voluniary sodal 
welfare agenciei and institutions in prMeni*day India has been 
estimated at IOtOOO, and that the majority of these deal with 
services directly or indirectly concerned with women and 
cliildren and the socially, mentally or physically handicappeth 
we dial! see that the harvest of pioneer efforts made on modern 
lines is a rich one. It is necessary here to stress the phrase 
“modern lines". Necessary, because in our zeal for social 
welfare of the new pattern we should net forget that social 
welfare is as old as the human community itself, and that if 
women today are the most indefatigable social workers, they 
too were, if not the initiators, at least the administrators of 
what amounted to social services in India in ancient, medieval 
and more recent times. 

From earliest recorded history we have stories of the 
philanthropy not only of kings but of queens, particularly in 
times of famine or disaster. In particular, a passage in the 
Rajatarangini, Kalhana's ancient history of the kings of 
Kashmir, comes to my mind, where some now forgotten queen 
is shown working side by side with her husband among the 
famin&stricken, and with him giving to the least of her posses¬ 
sions to hold back the Hood of hunger. Charity and alms¬ 
giving have indeed always been a sign of devotion in India: 
from time immemorial Che temples ^ve been Hlled with the 
lame and the halt, the blind and the poverty-stricken who 
could be sure of getting their regular toll of alms from the 
many women who came to worship. Again, the temples have 
been a refuge for the homeless and provided the fiiac rudi¬ 
mentary forms of “shelter’'. In Moghul dmes, the queens and 
ladles of the Court also, from religious motives, took an 
interest in the orphaned and the destitute. 

Undoubtedly, the earliest social impulses of this kind 
were connected with religion and the religious way of life. 
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Ai ancient as India itself are the concepts of dharma, noi only 
as the natural order of things but in terms of man’s sacred 
duty to fellow man ; and of karma, the law of moral as well as 
physical cause and effect, which brought man inevitably the 
good and bad results of his gocd and bad actions. Com¬ 
passion, baruna, for all life was a religious as well as a social 
virtue. It was inevitable, therefore, that in the Indian con¬ 
text social service should have an intense religious background. 
Inevitable coo, that, even to the present day, those who may 
be regarded as the most dedicated social workers have almost 
invariably been men and women who practised che religious 
Ideals of self-abnegation, voluntary poverty and often 
brahmacharyo or celibacy. In interpreting the spirit of India 
in a memorable poem of great beauty, Rabindranath Tagore 
addresses bis country: 

.. .Hum but Uugkt thft bouMholder to enlir^ tbs home to 
iwighboiLr, friend, goeu end tbe orphan. 

Luxury baat tboo bound with restraint, 

Porem baet theu brightened with pure dhtaale for tbo irorld, 
Wedtb iboQ ban bleet ap«ni oa doing good. 

Thou baat taagbt mes to set adf uide and la weal aad voo to 
eot tbe world down 
Before ibe Lord.** 

It is, however, woman, as mother and head of the family, 
who may be termed a social welfare institution in herself. 
According to Indian tradition, the joint family, in which 
members of the family grew up, married and lived under 
one roof with all (heir children, was itself a self-conuined 
unit giving social security to all its members. The physically 
handicapped were accepted as part of it, whether they could 
earn or not, and they would never lack food, or the emotional 
utisfacUon of being loved or wanted. Where cousin and 
brother and sister were almost interchangeable terms (in 
modern India, a cousin is often referred to as cousin-sister 
or cousin-brother to save her or him the feeling that any 
discrimination is being made) the loss of a parent, or even 
both parents, was a much less serious matter. Unemployment, 
sickness and the like were not so frighcenlng when the Joint 
kitchen was there to see that all had food. If, in the poorer 
groups, hardship was involved, particularly for the women. 
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in chat a numb^ o£ non*<ontributing mouths had to ht fed, 
all would have been ashamed to mention it, Imowing well that 
they chemselves might have been in the same position or 
might later have to face the same blows of fate. 

It was within the joint family that the widow of Hindu 
tradition found her shelter. After the death of her husband, 
sometimes when she was a mere child, she would be subjected 
to the ugly rituals of shaving her head and putting on the 
white or nd rough cotton seri that would be her uniform for 
the rest of her life. Separated by her sorrow from the aus¬ 
picious ceremonies and festivals of the household, she had to 
make her own place in the family unit. 

Much has been said of the tragedy of the life of the 
Hindu widow and the almost unbearable asceticisms imposed 
on her, but less is known of the sometimes remarkable and 
beautiful characters who have come througji this school of 
suffering to be the guardian angels not only of the sick, the 
suffering and all the children in the families which brought 
them up but have shed the light of their devotion on the 
world outside. The Hindu widow who becomes the servant of 
society is a very precious offshoot of Hindu tradition, and ia 
still in a very living way making her contribution to Indian 
society. Pandiu lUmabai is an outstanding 19th century 
example; her living counterparts are Lady Venkata Subba 
Kao, Smc. Thankamma in K^ala. SmL Kamalabai Hospec in 
Madhya Pradesh and Smu Sujata Das in Bengal, among 
countless others. 


THE CRY FOR HEFOfltf 

By the middle of the 19ch century, when lUja Kara 
Mohan Koy and Ishwarcbandra Vidyasagar came to the 
forefront with their cry for reform that touched caste, mli, 
the ban on widow remarriage and the dearth of educational 
facilities for women, the need for reassessment on the social 
plane was desperate. The first impact of Western ideas and 
the coming of the first Christian missionary groups, in partio 
ulai the establishment of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
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in Bangalore, also higblighied che glaring defects in the 
orthodox approach to questions like the welfare of women in 
India. 

Vital too was the work of the stalwarts of what may be 
termed the Indian reform group, maioly composed of men 
dedicated to the ause of women’s uplift, including 
Gokhale and the first mernberi of the Senants of India Society, 
founded in 1905. Even before them came the group who 
manned the ’ Social Conferences” of the last twenty years of 
the 19ih century, including Bhandarkar, Veerasalingam from 
the South and Narendra Nath Sen. Sir Ganga Ram in the 
Punjab was onotlier who devoted himself to the cause. 

Lest it be said that all the names in the above list are 
of men, we must face with gratitude the fact that the Indian 
woman's greatest helpers in the modem period have been 
men, who used the better position that society gave them to 
forward the cause of women. Perhaps tliis is one of die 
reasons why the women’s movement in India has shown hardly 
any suffragette tendencies, and why the fight for their pro- 
tecdon and rights has been one in which progressive-minded 
men and women have worked shoulder to shoulder. The 
remarkable rights that the Indian woman has achieved in 
the Indian Constitution, drafted again by two great male 
helpen of the women's cause, Benegal Naning Rau and 
Dr- Ambedkar, can also he traced direedy to this healthy 
community of purpose, strengthened in the social reform field 
for nearly a hundred years. 


PANDITA RAMABAt 

Outstanding amon^ che women of this period is che fig;uTe 
of Pandita Ramabai. Bom in an orthodox Brahman family, 
the child's first yean were spent with her family, often on 
pilgrimage. Her intelligence and learning were great; at 
the age of twelve she could recite 20,000 Sanskrit verses by 
heart. Deprived of both mother and father in the famine of 
187dj the young girl and her brother were left alone in die 
world. Their life for the next four years was one of almost 
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unbearable hunger and hardship. During the course o£ their 
travels, the young woman, steeled by these sufferings, found 
courage to stand on the platform at Calcutta to lecture on 
social «forra. Ic was during these days that she met the 
young iudra pleader who was to become her husband- 

Buc Fate stepped in again. The shelter o£ a ho^ and 
the ioy of a family were once again uken from her; the Wow 
of widowhood fell at the early age of twenty-two. I^ro then 
on this intrepid woman turned her mind towards a wider 
socially useful life. She went to Poona, where she founded 
the Arya Mahila Samaj. .it was not, however, until she 
had crossed the hurdle of learning the English language 
and had visited England (where she became a Christian) 
that she was able to found her Skarada Sadan, a widow's home, 
in 1899. So great was her elation at this achievement that 
she wrote at that time t "I am crying for joy that my dream 
of years has become a reality". 

Strangely enough, when that other great friend of the 
widow in India, Dhondo Keshav Karve, began his great work, 
his second maniage with a widow from the home of Pandita 
Ramabai was the turning point of his life. When faced with 
the problem of remarriage, he said he refused to marry unless 
his second wife was a widow. It was then that the first widow 
remarriage to take place in Poona was solemnized in 1893, on 
March llth, It couched off a storm of protest, in the coarse 
o£ which Cudubai and her husband had to live in seclusion 
away from the family so that the whole home should not 
come under boycott, 

In 1896 Prof, Karve established a school for the educa¬ 
tion of widows which later moved co Hingne, near Poona, 
and has now become a real women's Unlversiry, opening 
its doors to all women and girls but particularly serving 
widows, the deserted and the poor, On its rolls today are 
1,400 students, and "Anna", as Dhondo Keshav is called, is 
still there, a grand old man of 99, to bless it with his inspir¬ 
ing presence. During the year which leads up to his centen¬ 
ary, admirers are organizing the collection of a crorc* of 
rupees for the development of the University. 
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Meanwhll^j in other parts of India, the drive to help 
women in distress was being carried on. As early as 1S75, 
in Pandharpur, the first home for abandoned babies came 
into being. It still performs its difficult work with uct and 
discretion, happy to be able to say that the fint violent 
opposition to the helping of the unmarried mother has died 
down. The scope of Its work may be ascertained from these 
figures given for the years 1941-50 for the W. B. Kowningay 
Orphanage and Foundling Asylum, as it li called i 


Vnmen sdsuttad to the matarsitv hoOM 

.. U09 

D«wned wl?w .. 

.. 162 

VIdows 

. .. 664 

Uomarriad girla 

.. 260 

Oilldroi bvm lit iks boas 

97» 


Christian social work for women started earlier. The 
earliest work was that of the Sersmpore Mission in Bengal at 
the end of the 18th century. In 1854, the Good Shepherd 
Convent in Bangalore started its work of mercy with twenty 
small gills rescued from the streets. At the time of the 
celebration of its hundredth anniversary of service in 1954, 
the figures of women admitted and children cared for was 
given in the form of the following chart: 


Category 

Niusber admitted 

Number at 

oineo 1654 

proieiu 

1. Social Refom and Re-adueaiiooal 
CeetNi 

14.838 

6$6 

2. Hobm for UoAirded Motben, and 

8.95! 

SO 

Abiadooad fiabU* 

5,104 

62 


This represents the figure for one convent alone. 
Branches of the Good Shepherd Convent were also founded in 
Bellary and Mysore in 1865 and 1878, respectively. Two moie 
convents were founded in 1922 and 1925 for the same work. 
The whole adds up to a wonderful record of service by an 
intrepid band of women, Buropean and Indian, who, parti¬ 
cularly in the middle of the last century, faced almost un¬ 
believable hardships and disasters with <^eerfulness. There 
ts no doubt that their example heartened other pioneers. 
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Iq die same way the Catholic sisters, ‘Xittle SUters of the 
Poor*', began their first msiitotion for the aged in Calcutta 
in 1882, following it up in 1903 wiih a home for the aged 
in Secunderabad, 

In the meantime, tinder the powerful inspiration of 
Swami Vivekananda. founder of the Sri Ramakruhna Mission, 
which hat been perhaps the most devoted of the non-Christian 
missions taking care of the socially handicapped in India, the 
Home of Service was founded in Banaras for the many aged 
and destitute men and women who came to the city, sacred to 
Siva, in order to attain mukti (salvation) on (he banks of 
the Ganga, Intent in the belief that freedom from rebirth 
would follow this last great effort, widows and the aged 
would leave home and spend their last days begging or in 
penury there. 

The Home of Service, which has already celebrated iu 
Golden Jubilee, was the forerunner of a chain of social welfare 
educational and medical iiuiitutions which arc now scattered 
all over India. Layi:^ special stress on the needs of the 
student and the TB patient, the Mission has again in later 
years stressed the need of women social workers, and is already 
on the way to founding a special women's math (monastery) 
in the name of Sri Sarada Mani, the celibate and devoted wife 
of Sri Ramakri&hna. Sister Nivedita, a European disciple of 
Swami Vivekananda, laid early stress on better educational 
opportunities for women in Bengal. 


POLITICS AND SOOAL REFORM 
It was, however, the teens of the 20ih century chat saw 
the next big leap forward in women's work and a change in 
its quality. A really strong group of politically conscious 
women, who saw the intimate connection between politics 
and social reform, emerged. Annie Besant and her colleagues 
in the Theosopbical Society at Adyar, and Margaret Cousins, 
also schooled against a lufhagette background, were the hub 
of a group of remarkable personalities who flung themselves 
wholeheartedly into this field. V'hile it does not come 
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within the scope oi this chapter to detail their fight, it is 
interesting here to note chU statement oi Margaret Cousins 

''We bad to approach ch« Coveranant a^votal tinss lor more and 
beiKr ichoeli (or girb, (or more health ccjirrse. (or lesielaiion to 
protect cfatldren end to close hiothele, to lefona narria^ la>ii^ 
to enlotce the Child hfArrisEe Acs, to give Inheritance riihta, to 
pasi ua ade<7iiale (renchiee and nen*comntinaI repreaentation, to 
allow temple entry (or Harijatu. Surely all ihae maueri are a 
oonceni o( the Goremnent, and U tbe Government abould (all 
to eoiorco tlte Child Marriage Acs, so give Inheritance ctghte, too 
diScuit so dehne wbat are polilice and what ara not.** 

'Workuig with these women were $mt. Jinarsjadasa, 
5mt. Rukmini Lsikshmipati, Utdy Sadasiva Iyer and Hirabas 
Taia of Bombay/ interested in the great pioneering social 
work done by the House of Tata in India. Of the same 
active group and still living is Dr Muthulakshmi Reddl, 
nearing eiglay now, first Alderwoman of the Madras City 
Corporation, first President of the Madras Legislative Council 
and a veteran social worker. Her life illustrates clearly how 
those who look up political slogans learned later to con* 
ceotrate on social reform and themselves became the founders 
of institutions. The Awai Home in Madras for destitute and 
rescued women, the legislation against the dedicating of girls 
to temples (which had degenerated into prostitution) and 
finally the setting up of the Madras Cancer Institute are all 
the work of this amazing woman, who baa been given a high 
award by the Indian Government. In the field of reform of 
children's institutions, and recently in the capacity of 
Chairman of the State Social Welfare Advisory Board sec up 
in Madras, she has intensified her work for many sections 
of the handicapped and for the spread of voluntary social 
services into the villages. 


THE GAWBHIAN TOUCH 

The next abiding influence on the attitude to and activity 
of women in the national social welfare sphere came from the 
touch of Mahatma Gandhi. With his unerring instinct he 
lealiaed that, in the great noD<violenc struggle for freedom, 
women, being more non*violeru by nature, had a great role 
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U> play* His own approadi to liic was so inte^ated, en* 
compassing all aspects o£ daily life and not limiring itself 
CO the political, that iu hia seaKh for social truth he was 
bound to accord to women a very important posiiion- 

Gaiidhiji, or Bapu as he was alfectionately called, 
believed dee])ly In women, He Vnew their moral strength 
and respected their individuality. Them has been no more 
determined opponent of die oppression of women In modem 
times. In village work, in particular in his constructive 
pi'Ogiamme, Bapu allowed women to play an important role. 
The beginuing ol wluc we call rural social welfare work was 
truly in the hands of men end women workers mainly con* 
tiected with the Sewagram Ashram-'^Maniben Patel. Pushpaben 
Mehta, Sushila Nayyar, Miraben and Ashadevi Aryanayakam 
come CO my mind, among many others. Janki Devi, widow of 
the late Jamnalal Bajaj, later to become a gi‘eat Bhovdon 
worker, h also worthy ol mention. Slie has recently been 
decorated by the Government with the Padma Vibhuiban. 

This great tfadttJon of Gandhian social work has crystal* 
llzed on the women’s side in the Kasturba National Memorial 
Trust, with whicli other welbknown names like Sarladevi 
Sarabhai, Mata Rameshwari Nehru, Lady Tiiackersey and 
Sushila Behn Pai are connected. This organisation has not 
only trained many thousands of viUag^fevel workers, but 
is now in charge of die czitu^ village workers and midwivei 
training programmes of the Central Sodal Welfare Board 
of the Government of India, with which we shall deal later. 

Another more modern aspect ol rural locial welfare work 
U represented by the two*yea!^d Bharatiya Gramin Mahila 
3angh, whose President is Rajbansi Devi, wife of the PresI* 
dene, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Anotlier executive member, the 
MahaMni of Patiala, always iniemied in the problems ol 
farmers' wives, is now Chairman of the new larger Punjab 
State Social welfare Advisory Board. Others taking a keen 
interest in this project are Rajmau Kamlendu Mad Shalt of 
Tehri Garbwal, w^-kfiown fev her work among hill women, 
and Dr. Krishnabai Nimbkat, who 2ms taken a special intecest 
in community development work. 

The Gandhian stream social welfare activity iri India 
is not easy to discover became it follows die traditional Indian 
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pa item of selfle&$ work, which shuns pubUciCy. But its 
remarkable adapcaiion to Indian conditions of work and 
life has without doubt ensured chat now we have many gram 
stvikas and midwivcs tough enough to stand the most back* 
ward conditions and to work in the most remote villages. 
This is no small result of the concenmated activity which has 
gone on uninterrupted since the death of Ba. the wife of 
Mahatma Gandhi, during her days of imprisonment in the 
last stages of the National Movement 

It is difiicuk CO put into words the electric effect of 
Gandhiji’s confidence in women. It irradiated even simple 
and illiterate village women with a new confidence in their 
role in life, They worked the harder for it IE the Indian 
National Movement because of this attitude never lacked 
women workers, the modem social welfare movement and even 
beyond chat the very shape of modem Indian society has 
been conditioned by this liberation of the energies of women. 
It would not be exaggerating matters to aay that our woman 
ambassador, Smt. Pandit, the first Union Health Minister, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, and the Speaker of the former Delhi 
State Assembly, Dr. Sushila Nayar, are all examples of the 
heights to which women whom Bapu trusted have reached. 
Ac lower levels, the ioaeasing flood of women workers and 
social welfare workers all over the country are an inevitable 
result of his inspiration. In days when ground*breaking work 
still has to be done, often in difiicult circumstances against 
social backwardness, we should do well to remember his words: 

^0 call womu the weaker sax k libel: k k nan’s iajustica to 
wQinao. If bf atresstb te meant moral power, tkag woman is 
i mme a in i r ably mao’s supatior. Haa she oot ereatar istuidon, ia 
she nM tzure eelf*Mcrifi^g; has abe not greaier powers of 
endorajica. hu she dm seeaier courage? Without her, oiaD eoold 
not be. U noD^vieleaM is the law of our Imng, the fotnre ia 
with woaaa.” 


AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

The woman who has played the biggest role in the 
development and organization of the volurrtary social welfare 
wtB'k is India since independence was one of the group who 
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faced the storm of civil disobedience days with Gandhiji. 
She was jailed in S930 at the age of 21 as the first "woman 
dictator*' of the national movement in Madras. Durgabai 
Deshmukh, who began serious studies while in jail and after¬ 
wards became a fully qualified lawyer, specially concerned 
with women’s cases, began her serious social welfare career by 
founding a girls’ club at the UniveRity. This later developed 
into tlie Andhra Mahila Sabha, which now runs a very big 
industrial home and nurses' training centre in Madras. 
Chosen as India’s first member of the Planning Commission, 
Smt. Durgabai, as she was then called, was mainly responsible 
for the social welfare planning of the first Five Year Plan 
and herself was to implement its major recommendadon for 
voluntary social welfare work—that a Central Board should 
be form^ to co-ordinate, help and develop existii^ voluntar)' 
social work in the country. Over and above chat, the duty oC 
the Board was to increase social welfare services by means of 
voluntary workers sent into the rural areas where they had 
not so far penetrated. 

The original Central Social Welfare Board under the 
chairmanship of Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh had twelve mem¬ 
bers, four of whom were rcpresenutives of the welfare 
Ministries. Prominent among the members were Smt. Indira 
Gandhi, who specializes in welfare work, and Maniben 
Patel, representing the Gandhian rural tradition. The Board 
was strengthened by the addition of the late Smt. Hannah Sen, 
aUo a persistent worker for child welfare, Smt. B. Buigohain 
from Assam and Smt. Dhanvanti Rama Rau, a pioneer in 
family planning and also Chairman of the C.S.W.B. Committee 
on Social and Moral Hygiene. This Committee's plan, now 
in the process of implemenution, will provide India with a 
network of district shelters and homes for the rescue and 
rehabilitation of women in moral danger and socially deprived 
women of all kinds. 

A new member of the Central Board is Smt. Achamma 
Matthai, very much loved for her devoted service to refugees 
during the partition period and a big figure in Christian 
social welfare work ia the country, so highly developed in the 
national Y.W.C.A. movement. 
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It is iucerfisiiiig to now cliat die activities of die Cenirai 
Social Welfare Boaitl are conCiwd lo groups aiid iiistiiudoiis 
^vwkiiig for womeii aud cliildTCii, physically and socially 
handicapped cliiidreu (die blind, deaf, dumb, crippled and 
mcnully handicapped and juvenile delinquenu). On the 
ilevelopincju side, die Boaid has ncliievcd rcimrkable success 
ui the idanning and cxeaiticn of Welfare Extension Projects 
in die villages, ov*ei' 2,000 in number, ivliich have been des¬ 
cribed in greater detail in Sme, Deshmukli’s chapter on 
“Women in Nationtd Pinmiing”. Another development has 
been die iniioductiou of Urban Welfa« Projecu in the form 
of iv-omcn's co-operative factories. 

Over and beyond die proved usefulness of these projects, 
it is an iini>orcanc fact that voluntary social welfare wotkeri 
have been responsible at all levels for planning aud execu¬ 
tion and diis work has been co-ordinated with the employment 
of social ivelfai'e o/Gceii, inspectors and village-level workers 
paid under proper service rules, It U in fact the greatest 
single postindepcndence adiicvement of India’s women 
social workers chat they have cast aside die barriers which 
traditionally divide t)ie pjofessional from the voluntary 
social welfare worker, Ihey have succeeded in coordinating 
and consequejidy inipioving beyond recognition the results 
of dieir work in the gieater in teres i of die Indian welfare state. 

The scope of diis voluntary social ivurk will be increascil 
during the second Five Ycm* Pkin mainly by the co-oidiJiation 
of the Welfare Extension Projects in the villages with the work 
being done under the Community Development Program me, 
Here again, voluntary women workers will have b key role 
in die planning of the combined services. 


VARIETY OF SOCIAL WORK 

The variety of social welfare work done by women has 
beea cousiderably enriched in leceot yeai's, Early work in 
this sphere was almost exclusively d«ie lor the social uplift of 
women, and hqmes for desdtaie women, pre-natal and iwt- 
natal clin^ reception centres and shelters, social education 
ottjtres, libraries and culcui'al aud recreational services all 
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had and have their part to pUy. A recant derelopment 
has been the increase in vocntional training centres and arts 
and craCis centimes aiming at making ivomen economically 
independent. 

Social education work is of key importance in this tteld, 
and in diis connection special mention must be made of 
.Smt. Kulsum Sayani's work in Jlomhay, which lus produced 
over three hkbs of litcr.^tes and which has been guided by a 
first class neolitcrate newspaper produced and 

printed by her in her otvn home. 

Examples of good work in this field are almost too many 
to mention, but the collective work of the Poona Sewa Sedan 
.Society* and die chain of nmkifa and their kin in the 

Sauraihtra area of Bombay State come to mind. Mi's, l^elthy 
Fisher and her workers of the Sakshartn Nike tan* Lucknow, 
have also contributed intelligent and planned ivork in the 
field of adult literacy. 

In Bengal, Smt. RomoU Sin ha has done very nscfnl 
pioneering i^ork in the rescue of w'omen, and the All 
Bengal Women's Union Home is the result of her endeavours. 
Pioneers in the Bombay*GujemtSaurashtra area have 
been Pushpaben Mehta and her workers* and Mridula 
Sarabhai. beginning with the ''Jyoti Sangh” of Ahmedabad 
in the middle thirties. Whereas Pusiipaben has developed her 
work into a chain of "shelters'' and education centres which 
go by the name of vikas Rmhs. Miss Sarahhai has specialized 
since independence in the difficult ^rork of organizing die 
rescue of abducted women and arranging their rchabiliution 
in life, This need, an aftermath of die terrible days of riot* 
ing that followed Partition, is now almost fuIfilfecL Profes¬ 
sional social welfare workers like Smt. V. Lakalimi of Madras 
have also done memorable work. 

Smt. Shoilabala Das* an M.P. in 1954 when nearly 80, 
embodies in herself half a century of effort in the women’s 
cause. Born in Calcutta, educated in London and Cambridge* 
her field of activity was the comparatively backward n ihar 
and OrUea area. In 1905. she had already started an indus¬ 
trial school for girls. Specializing in women's edueatioo* 
she organized the first girls' high school, was later in 
life a Fellow and Syndicate member of Patna University 
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and took an active interest in the National Council of 
Women. 

It may be convenient here to mention chat the All India 
W^^en'a Conference and the National Council for Women 
while not busying themselves primarily with social work 
have attracted to their fold most of the best sodal workers 
of the period, have sponsored many useful social welfare 
proj^eccs and provided a training ground for many young 

Later developments in this field have been the foimation 
of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, key workers 
of which in recent yean have been Mata Rameshwari Nehru 
Smt. K. ^a (now working with UNTAA) and Smt, Shanii 
Kabu*. There is no doubt that the coUcction of material and 
the holding of all-lndia conferences, which a wider agency 
ensures, are of great value in treating public opinion and in 
moavating state-wide reorganiration schemes and social 
legislation. 

In U.P. recently a remarkable concentrated e/Eort has 
Wn made by Smt. Leelavati Murnhi, wife of the former 
Governor. Mrs. MunshI is also remembered for the organiza- 
tmn of the All India Women’s Food Council which, with 
the help of voluntary workers, provided cheap non cereal food 
during a period of rutional searciry. 


ROLE OP YWCA 

A further significant contribution to women’s work has 
been made by the YWCA. Not working specifically among 
Christians, it has been able to open a number of clean 
and attractively run hostels for working class weroen at rates 
they are able to pay. The Bombay and New Delhi hostels 
are pmicularly fine. Christian insdiudona and workers, 
Catholic and Protestant, are numerous. In addition to many 
nameless nuns and mission workers, Smt. Padmini Sengupta 
of Bengal, Miss Ivy Khan, now the All India YWCA Secretary, 
and Smt Sarah Chacko znay be mentioned. Towering 
above all is the figure of Smt. Achamma Matthai. who 
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has (he much-needed ccmbination of administrative excel* 
lence« organizing ability and a heart very receptive to 
human suffering. 

The Parsi institutions and triuts of fiombay, which have 
proved a boon for the poorer members of chat rich community 
of business men, are a story iu themselves. Parsi women have 
not lagged behind the men of the Tata, Wadia, Cama and 
ocher big families. Hirabai Tata was matched in devotion 
by Bhicaiji Cama. Both are now dead, but Lady Cowaaji 
Jehangir carries on the great tradition. In other fields, not 
limited to the Parsi community, outstanding social workers 
like Mary (Qubwalla) Jhadav, Jai Vakil and K. Cama 
are examples of the great contribution made by women from 
Pars! families. 

Work among Muslim women presents its own problemi, 
mainly due to old customs affecting the seclusion of women. 
The fight against purdah is by no means over, but the educated 
younger generation has not much time for it. The socially 
progressive Khoja community, with iu Aga Khan charities, 
has done useful work, and in this Smt. Zarina Currimbhoy, 
now a member of the Central Social Welfare Board and 
working on alblndia education committees, is outstanding. 
She has specialized in the organization of home industry and 
has been particularly successful in the organization of a home 
food supply service by Muslim women for the workers of 
induscrial Bombay. Begum Anis Kidwai in U.P.*Delhi and 
Padmaja Naidu in Hyderabad have also done very useful 
work over a long period of years, the latter during the aad 
period of civil turmoil in that State and later in (he urgent 
work of food distribution. She is now Governor of W. Bengal. 
Jain social welfare work goes on quietly, and here again we 
Cnd a widely appreciated and acknowledged woman leader in 
Srimati Brahamchami Chanda Bai Jain, founder of the Jain 
Bala Bssram Ashram, Bihar. 


CHIU) WELFARE 

Child welfare work in India developed much later than 
(he work for women. In fact, exc«p( for voluntary workers 
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helping bliud and deal children, some orphanages and early 
elfOTls at conuoMing juvenile delinquency by ihc Government, 
child welfare in the early swges was often just an addendum 
to work for women, since many destitute ivomen were accom- 
i»nied by children, unmarried mothers left dieir babies and 
80 on. Orphanages and child health services of various kinds 
often under religious auspicci, have been in the field Bin 
K can be said that «ally good diild welfare work in India 
has not emerged until comparatively recendy, and only when 
the break-up of the joint family system faih'd to give childnjn 
nifficicm social protection. The gtwth of rambling imUrs. 
trial cities in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay has also added to 
the need for organized work. 

It i, iniewsting to note here that while voluntary women 
workers of the calibre of Dr, kfmhulakshmi Redtli in 

for encouraging legislation 
for children, m eiTect the Children’s Act* of 1921 onwards 
covering Madras, Bombay. Bengal, Madliya Pradesh, the 
Punjab and U.P. were ahead of public opinion and prepared- 

“‘'*■"8 “P the help of wluntaty 
worlcws in the implementation of this legisliUon, Tlie same 

I"'’*'*''’"* fof "te protection of 
children embodied in the Fundamental Right, and the Direc- 
tive Principles of ilxe Comiiuition. 

Women social welfare wotUn ha\e naturally taken n 
big hand m the organization of child ^velfa^c services, and 

became Health Minister 
^ ^ National Committee 

tor Child Welfare, whicli was registered in May 1952, The 
late Smc. Hannah Sen and .Smt. Indiw Gandhi have boih 
played vital roles m the development of the Indian Council 
which coordinates voluntary child welfare ^wk in many 
pm of India, Smt. Gandhi in particular, having seen mucii 
child welfare work on her tours abroad, has taken a personal 
interest in pioneer efforts like the Bal Bhtvan, a children’s 
recreation centre being started in Delhi, and the Bal Sahyog 
(Children’s CcKjperaave) for the reform of Delhi’s street 
boys and destitutes. 
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In this iield again, Lady Rama Ran is noc lo for* 
goticn. She has in faci, specialised noc in one direcixon but 
in many, lier work for the All India Women’s Conference 
and the organizing of Skippo mobile health vans and famine 
relief work being other spheres. 

In the States, those actually ttforking in children’s projert? 
of different types include such well known names os Mary 
(Clubwalia) Jadhav, who is herself something of an institotion. 
Connected with nearly 150 oi^nizations and with svhat must 
lj« an alMndia record of collecting one and a quarter crores 
of rupeecs for social welfare work, she has specially devoted 
her energies recently to the GttlM of Service, coH>r<linating 
many institutions for ivomen and children in the Madras 
area. Besides, she is the moving spirit behind the model 
Sewa Samajam Boys’ and Girls’ Home in Madias. She has 
l>een decorated by the Indian Government for her services, has 
had 21 years unbroken service as a Juvenile Magistrate anti 
Is now Sheriff of Madras. Gulistan Billimoria, another 
outsunding social worker, is ciiri’cntly Sheriff of Booibay. 

Also working in kfadras more recently, but with a great 
new trutitution. the Bal Mandir, to her credit is Smt. 
Manjubashini, Snrt. Parijatham Naidu, Deputy Diractor, 
Social Services, in tlic Planning Commission and recently ap* 
pointed Social Welfare Adviser to the Governmem of Indonesia, 
has done very fine work in Madras State. Bengal gives us 
Dr. Maiirayee Bose and Dr. Phul Renu GuUa, w!io have 
taken great interest in refugee work, which has been an aatte 
problem since the division of Bengal. 

In Bombay State, Pushpaben Mehta’s work for destitute 
children has been outstanding, and Taraben Premchand of the 
Shraddhanand Ashram for abandoned and destitute children 
has a niche all her own. Interestingly enough, the biggest 
of aJl'India children’s organizations, like the Balkan*]i*HaH, 
Manimela of Bengal and the Andhra Balananda Songbam 
have been raainiy organized by men. A moving example 
of self-effacing and yet very efficient voluntary social welfare 
work among children (mainly reacational) is provided 
by Amy Rustomjee, Mithan Lam and Miss Cursetjee, who in 
Bombay have organized children’s vacation libraries and 
outings, Smt, Perm Capuiin, as Chief Commissioner oi 
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the Bharat Guides, and State Commissioners like Smu Lakshmi 
Mazuradar have also done a great oi^niiational job. In 
Hyderabad, Smt, VelJodi has left her mark. 


HAfJDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Ouuunding vohmtary work for handicapped children 
has been done by Smt. Jai Vakeel, who opened India's first 
Home for Mentally Handicapped Children in Bombay, com¬ 
bined with a training centre. Smt. Fatehma Ismail, whose 
own child was a victim of polio, has abo done tremendous 
service to the country by making people conscious of the need 
for a polio hospital, which has been started under her own 
guidance- She Is now working up a fellowship for the 
physically handicapped. Smt. Kamalabal Nimbkar has 
pioneered in occupational therapy and the rehabiliution of 
crippled children and has a centre In the K_E.M. Hospital in 
Bombay. A special school for blind girls {Andh Kanya 
Prakaih Criha) is being lovingly directed by Smt. Vinodi 
Behn Ishwarbai Beiai In Ahmedabad. Smt. Dhan Devi 
Kapoor runs a like institution, Rajhcriya Virjanand Andh 
Xanya Vidyalaya, in New Delhi. 

Another breaker of new ground is Smt. Tara Ali Baig 
who, among other activities, organized blood bank work 
for the Civil Hospitals Emergency Committee in Bombay 
and was the founder of Pondicherry's first great effort to 
organize voluntary social welfare—the Magalir Kajagam and 
it a founder-member of the Women's International Qub 
Indonesia. 

Creches, foundling homes, short-stay homes, nursery 
schools, child libraries and infant health centres are other 
types of work which have been and are being taken up by 
women all over the country. 


PHOFESSIONAL AND VOLUNTARY SERVICES 
Professional soda! workers in India, many of them trained 
in America and others in the U.K. or in Indian schools of 
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social woric, form the bulk of members of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, which is affiliated with che 
International Conference. In chis organisation, Smi. 
Hansaben Mehta, Vice*CbancelIor of Baroda Univenity, and 
Smt. Gulistan Billimoria have done much good work. The 
late Smt. Hannah Sen with her vital personality had a big 
role to play. Hannah Sen was also the first Principal 
of India's home science college, the Lady Irwin College in 
New Delhi, and the life and soul of the excellent band 
of voluntary social welfare workers who took tip the 
women's savings campaign, which has made a magnificent 
contribution to the implementation cf the first and second 
Five Year Plans. 

It is undoubtedly a sign of the tunes that many of the 
young, women in India who might before have taken up 
voluntary social service as a hobby are now choosing profes* 
sional social work as a career. As the national social welfare 
services increase in complexity this trend is bound to 
inoease. The integration of various types of community 
development and Social Welfare Board work, which rely on 
public support and voluntary workers, with the machinery of 
the Five Year Plan makes the drawing of lines of distinction 
all the more difficult. In the future we can foresee that 
whereas there is no possible substitute for the dedicated woman 
social worker with half a life*time of social service to women 
and children behind her. we shall have to rely for the imple* 
mentation of big projects on an increasing number of paid 
workers for institutions and agencies who may. in many cases, 
be drawn from former voluntary social workers. An Incen 
esting phenomenon is the number of entrants into the 
acknowledged schools of social work who are far beyond 
student age and have some years of service in social welfare 
institutions to their credit. 




IN TRADES AND PROFESSIONS 

Pffdmini Sengupla 

Soon after dtc advent o! Indian Independence a tovem- 
m^t officer remarked: "I have never seen so many girl, 
vwking jn offices ai there are today. One meets them e4rv 
where and m every cajwcity. The city is (m of Iwpny 
jnjddle class working gjrls". In<lec<l one liav merely lo suml 
Tn ft busy area jn any of the great cities of India wLn offices 
dose and open to see ilie number of Indie n women vrorking 
m secretariQl and administrative caparUie, or as vtcnogranhen. 
clerks, telephone girls, sales-women and receptionists, to 
mention but a few new careers. This sj^oniancou* raising of 
ihc economic stuns of Indian iniddle cl-ss women is some- 
i cJjaraccerjstic of this country as a free nation. 
Women in the labouring classes have l«en working for a 
number of yeara in village industries, mines anil as domestic 
MTvants; but the upsurge of the middle income groups of 
women towards gaining economic independence is somethin*- 
new and cncomaging. It goes to prov'e that no country can 
he free unless its women are aUo free. Perhaps no other 
nation has testified to ibis fact as much its India has since 
Its Independence in J047, 

Among t!ie masses, women have ftlways had to earn dieir 
livelihood. Their existence Jias been one of toil and trouble 
these many yean; but today, the injustices done to women 
wrkers arc fully reahred and their legnl and social status is 
beuiff raised as fast as possible. 


AGRreULTURE 

Women in villages have always taken part in agricul- 
tural labour, either on their own property or as hired 
workers, both part-time and full-time, Wwneu are compelled 
to work at this economic level in order to save labour costs 
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aiwl supplemsut the skiiclex' earnbig^ of the lueii. They toil 
ou their own small holdings or farms because ihe help of all 
ab2c*bodied membcK of a family is needed to avoid oiitiide 
labour being employed. The liropordon of fejnale labour 
among agricultural wage earners varies ap|)reciably from 
Slate to Suie- For example, in 1953, women formed 34d%, 
30.7% and 30% of the total, respectively, in Madhya Pradesh, 
Madi-as and Hyderabad, while in the Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh the proportion did not reach 10%. It varied between 
2.33% and 8.18% around Delhi and in Manipur and 
Bilaipur. 

Tlic following statistics arc enlightening, for they 
show die imiwruncc of women in ilie economy of village 
homes. 


I^oftukiion Accoyding to Livelilwod Categories 
Census of India, 19S2. 


I AificuUu/id 

PoprislioA (k atiillMs) 
MBit Fenalt rold 

(i) CalUvtlcn «f luU ^«Lody or nsioly 
owned sad their de;>ond«nU 

bs.i 

82.2 

147.8 

<b) CultIvBton of Und vrlioUy or Bidnly 
unowned end iheir deiKnoonti 

16.2 

16.4 

3U 

(o) CuJdvttln< Ubourers ond tli«ir 

dopon dents ,, 

22.4 

2Z4 

44.6 

(d) Non*culUi'illng owners of Uni osrieu)* 
nirsl r«Qi*reeelvot« end tbolr 
dependoBii 

2.4 

2.9 

54 

IL t^on-Airiadlufd 

(«) PrMacUoo otLer ibin QulUvetion 

2fiJ) 

17.6 

674 

(b) CofflJBBTce 

2U 

lO.l 

2L5 

(o) Transport 

3.1 

2.5 

3.6 

(d) OtUor servloee and misooIhuiMue Morses 

22.7 

20.8 

43.0 


Note: Exdudioi 1A5 oiillira penou io the Punjab for whum dol&ilj are 
not BTsIlablo. 


It is important to note chat die raising of social standards 
has a tendency to make village women work less in the fielda, 
but landless women peasants often have themselves hired out 
to w'ork. Women do not undertake the heavier tasb of 
ploughing but take an importaiu part in harvesting, weeding, 
planting, threshing, manuring and field irrigation, and also 
at times in terracing, The tasks are heavy, and men and 
women work side by ride; but industrialhadon tends to 
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draw workers away from ihe villages. Increased knowledge 
of modem agricultunl methods ii necessary, and indeed ihe 
Five Year Plans are catering for this, making provision for the 
urgent need co improve technical knowledge and keeping 
women in the rural areas instead of allowing them to migrate 
to industrial centres. 

^hiring 1951-56 a sum of Rs. 361 crores was set aside for 
agriculture and community development apart from a large 
allocation for irrigation. This gave a tremendous impetus 
to development activities in the rural areas and especially to 
agriculture. The rural population comprises about 70% of 
the total population of India, which according to the 1951 
census was 356 million. The tremendous importance of this 
form of livelihood can therefore be guessed from the millions 
who work on the land, of whom women form a large 
percentage. 


INDUSTRY 

In 1950» the number of women working in factories 
numbered 280,947, forming 11.33% of the total labour force 
of 2,479,379. There were also 479.96i women working on 
plantations, forming 43.537o ^ ^ force of M02,666. 
The following seven occupations employed the largest num¬ 
ber of women that year : 


Tm plmutlow 397,S44 

Textile industries 102,0M 

Csfee plinuUsAi 70,910 

Feed tsxcepi bererices) frclories 38,046 

Cod Bldog S7,a90 

Tebseeo fscSeries 481088 

Ciai ud prsMi 85,019 


WemsA 


II 


Women are also found in large numbers in manganese 
mining (45.9% of the total force), iron ore mining (34.9%), 
rubber plantations (24%). non-meuUic mmeral products 
factories (14.27%), chemical and chemical products factories 
(13.36%) and in many other industrial categories. Women 
work in the mines of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal 
and Orissa, in the plantations of Assam, West Bengal, Madras, 
Kerala and Mysore, and in factories in all the big cities. 
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There is the largest percent^ c*f working women in Madras 
(25.43%), Orissa coming next with 24.11% and Madhya 
Pradesh, Assam, Ajmer, Bombay and West Bengal following 
in chat order. 

Many legislative and other measures have been uken 
sinc^ 1947 for the protection of women workers. They 
include: 

(1) The Factories Act (1948), which limits women to 
nine hours’ work per day and confines the work 
period between 7 n.m. and 6 p tn. in factories, 
mines and plantations, unless relaxation is allowed 
by the Sute or Central Governments, and the 
Mines Act (1951), which prohibits women work* 
iog underground. During the War this rule was 
relaxed, though a previous Act forbade such em* 
ploymenc of women. 

(2) A law forbidding the lifting of heavy weights In 
excess of 65 lbs. per adult woman (45 lbs. for 
adolescents) and excluding women from employ* 
ment in dangerous opera dons. 

(3) Welfare facilities such as improved laniution, 
maintenance of creches in factories employing 
more than 80 women or even where any women 
are employed (as in the Mines Act), and providing 
rest periods for mothers to feed their babies. 

(4) Maternity benefits. These are now being absorbed 
in the Employees' State Insurance Scheme, which 
is gradually b^ng spread all over India. 

Legislation is protecting women in factories, mines and 
planuciom. The conventions and recommendations of the 
lotemadonal Labour Organization have inspired the Union 
Government to forge ahead with legal protection for women 
workers. The I.L.O. attitude to women's problems is to 
enable them to ''achieve full opportunity to develop their 
qualifications freely and to play a full and effective part in 
social and economic life". Its objectives are: 

Full political and civil rights; 

Full opportunity for education; 

Full opportunity to work: 

Hemuneradon without discrimination based on sex; 
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Legislative piotfction against ijJiysically lianofui eni- 
ployraeni conditions and economic exploitation 
Legislative safegiiards for motherhood, and 
trcedom of association. 

All tliese are being pursued by the Central aud State 
G^nments. indudmg equal pay. though this is not vet a 
piactjcal proposition in some industries. The wagea of 
^en WOTkers are usuaUy fixed at rates lower than those 

arc diffwent or because Imtorrcai developments and social and 
econo^c facton have gencmJly made fix^on^i^ 

^ mature of their 

work. Differences m wages, however, are tending to disappca)’ 

narrowed down due to the MinSuni . 
W^us Aa, standardizatioa of wag«s by Industrial Courts and 

^ k ^ Women 

‘ tlieretoe, by no means being forgotten, and 
cv^ year secs an improvement in tlieir conditions of liviutr 
and working. * 

to Wvei-, for woiucn in industries 

be retrenched whereas such workers are rapidlv incrcasiug 
in other countries. Legislative measures which aie meant to 
raise the working and living standards of women iu lutlia 
nave m a sense turned the ubies on those wlio would bencht 
by these laws and Imve been one of the causes of their re 
trtncliment. Many employers prefer to employ men, who are 

wtfi!' payment of maternity 

b^efits and the need for supplying creches and other £acil- 

^es. The hours of work for men also aie not restricted 
They CKU wori: after 7 p.m. and before 6 a.m, when urgency 
of work compels night shifts. It is, however, a serious problem 
that women are being retrenched, and this tendency diouid 
somehow be checked and women's employment safe^arded. 


bOMSSTIC ShilVlCES 

Women have always found an important place in domestic 
^rvices and m small trades- An old census repwt^ 
Many women who have been returned as ‘unemp^ed' Tre 
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engaged in domestic duties such as cooking, grinding grain, 
drawing water and lookii^ after children". A Memorandum 
submitted by the Women’s Indian Association to the League 
of Nations in 1939 provided some scadstics of women in small 
industries, in which they often exceeded men. The dairy 
industry, for instance, employed 514 women to 4Sd men in 
every 1,000, and chose dealing with charcoal, cowdung and 
firewood numbered 557 women to 443 men. The ratio oi! 
women to men in the grain trade was 815 to 185. 

Laundries, dyeing and cleaning, leather work and tailor¬ 
ing. to mention but a few, are industries in which women 
are interested. Nor muss we forget the fish wife, the veg* 
eiable and flower vendors, the bangI^seUer, (he lace-maker, 
(he potter and ocher women who toil for cheir living. It is 
interesting to note that in many trades where men are the 
artisans, women attend ably to the business side of things. 
This is particularly true of the metal workers of Bombay, 
fishermen and dyers and other trade groups of traditional 
caste pattern like potters and leather workers. For all these 
categories of workers, as well as domestic servants, there are 
as yet no safeguards or protection in law. 

It is heartening chat a Bill is at present bef»e Parliamem 
Co Improve che lot of domeitic servants. The Domestic 
Servants' Bill embodies an eigbohour working day, medical, 
care, living quarters and a month's holiday with full pay. 
This legislation, if passed, will be in keepiim with the Fact* 
ories and Mines Acts, which have improved the lot of 
women workers in these fields. 

The Five Year Plans, however, have many programmes 
for women employed in small tradesi The first Five Year 
Plan aimed at improving manual husking, so as to obtain more 
rice and bran of pure quality by replacing the pounding 
method by stone chakkis (grindstones). The discributian of 
about 504X0 chakkis was subsidired in the ricopoundiag 
areas over a period of four years. Rice mills of the boiler’ 
type have gra^ally been eliminated. The Plan also provide 
for co-operatives of vUh^e leather workers. Municipalities 
and public works departments have always employed women 
in the lower income categories. 
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DISCRIMINAHON ENDED 

While women have been working for years in agiicul* 
lure and indusuy, independent India has with one stroke of 
the pen, so to speak, removed discrimination against women 
o£ the lower and higher middle-class groups who for one 
reason or anodier have been denied employment. All careers 
are now open to women, and it is up to tliem entirely to fit 
themselves for tite opportunities created. Nor have middle- 
class girls been alow to seize their chances. 

The Constitution promises social, economic and political 
justice to every citizen and also equality of opportunity in 
matters of public employment. Men and women equally 
have the ri^c to an adequate means of livelihood. Equal 
pay for both men and women is assured. These clauses are 
not merely theoretical. They are practical propositions and 
have been successfully jsut to the test. 

At the very dawn of free India, women were api)ointed to 
the highest posts. Sarojini Naidvt was rreated a Goventor, 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit an Ambassador and Kajkumari Amrit 
Kaur a Minister of Cabinet rank. In other professions lO 
many women are now employed that It seems unbelievable 
that barely 25 years ago such a furore should have been 
created over Devika Rani, a niece of Rabindranath T'agoie, 
entering the hlms, or Enakshi hhavnani, n girl of higli-born 
family, taking to ihU career. Pioneer# in dancing, too, like 
Menaka and Rukmini Arundale, had to work hard to bi‘Cak 
down prejudices. They paved the way for the women of 
free India to take up these professions with honour. 


EDUCATION 

Teaching waa oae of the first professions open to middle* 
class Indian women. From 1830 onwards, the Government 
began* to think of women's education by encouraging girls 
to attend village schools, which had only been meant pre^ 
viously for boys. For years, however, though women began 
gradually to realize that teaching was a ''respectable" occu* 
pation, the inadequacy of girls' schools and colleges did not 
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provide eoou^K scope fw suddenc women lo gain any definite 
form of economic independence. Beihune Coll^ was die 
first women's college employing women as teachers, 
Kumodfni Das being its first Indian woman Principal. 

The Arya Samaj in Norih India, ihe BraJimo .Samaj in 
Bengal and the Christian missionaries gave a strong impetus 
CO girls' education, thus automatically increasing the number 
of women teachers. Credic must be given to the dedicated 
work of Christian iruciiutions, who were to a great extent 
responsible for the increase in women's education and for die 
tea^r training services they initiated. The Governmciu 
also began gradually to g;ain interest and women’s schools 
and colleges were started in all parts of India, thus providing 
employment for women teachers. This profession was first 
open to women in 1837, and laid the foundations tone for 
their economic freedom. 

Pioneers in education who s]>onsored the cause of women's 
independence were numerous. Among them may be men* 
tion^ Pandita Ramabai, the first Indian intellectual to 
become a Christian, Ramabal Ranade, Lady Bose and 
her sister Smt. P. K. Ray, Sarladcvi Choodhurini, Miss 
Contractor and Miss Carpenter, Lady Harnnm Singh, Smt. 
Parvatl Chandrasekhar, Smt. Rukmaniamma, Smt. Kamaitt 
SatthianadJian, the first woman Editor of a journal and Miss 
Regina Guha, whose celebrated legal uciion in 1922 paved 
the way, a year later, for women to practise law. Mbs Cornelia 
Sorabji was the first woman to bmefic by this cliange, wliile 
Mithan Tata Lam was the first woman bairister. Other 
names are those of Dr. Muihulakshmi Reddi, first woman 
member of (he Madras Legislature, Sister Subhalakshmt snd 
Smt. Sundari Hensman. 

The first woman M.A. in India wOs Chandramukhi Buac 
of Bengal, the first Inspectress of Schools, One who toui'cd 
extensively, thus paving the way for women to travel freely 
in connection with chelr work, was Smt. Sreenivas, a Christian 
widow. 

Today there are two women Vice-Chancellors-Smt, Hansa 
Mehta of Baroda University and Smt. Sarada Mehta of the 
Indian Women's University, Poona—while Smu S. Pstiha* 
sarathy is Principal of a men’s college in Madras. ^1 the 
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Universitin are open to women. In 194849 there were 
I8r804 educational iiudtutions for girls, and about 107,270 
women were employed in the educational services and research 
in 1954'55. 

In spice of the tremendous progress made in opening up 
educational avenues for women, che problems of education 
and the teaching profession are manifold and diAculc to 
overcome. The main difficulty is the inadequacy of existing 
educaiional facilities, which has led to serious neglect ot 
women's education. A large proportion of teachers, too, are 
untrained 

In the first and second Five Year Plans cliese problems are 
being tackled efficiently and ic is hoped that educational 
institutions will have greatly increased in number, thereby 
providing employment to more teachers. The stress on 
social and nursery education will also increase the number of 
women employees in the educational sphere. Many com* 
mittees end commissions have placed their recommenda tions 
before tite Education Ministry, stressing the need for more 
professors, readers, lecturers and instructors on better salary 
scales. 

In present-day India education attracts more women dian 
any other liberal profession. In March 19S0. of che 512.000 
primary school-teachers (excluding those in charge of primary 
classes attached to secondary spools) almost 15.4% were 
women. During che year 1949*50 there were in secondary 
scliools (including the attached primary classes) 31X)00 
women teachers (approximately 16% of the total number). 
In the same year, there were 3,918 women (14% of the eoul 
number of educatiozu} workers) among teachm in the various 
professional and technical training ins litu turns tluoughout 
India, and 1.700 women (8*9% of the total) on the staffs of 
various University Faculties and general colleges. 


MEDICAL PEOPESSfON 

The healing professions were frowned on by austere 
parents of the previous generations. To encourage women to 
mbf up these profisssioQs, many medical inscicutioRs now 
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reserve pJaces for gkJs, but there is still a great shortage oi 
doctors and nurses in the country, This is dearly seen from 
the table bduw: 

Proportion of moUcol pertonnol lo 


Afedicoi 

poptilaiiott 

tndio 

UX. 

t Doctor 

6.S00 

ijno 

] Nun« 

43,000 

300 

1 Health Viutot 

400,000 

4,710 

1 Midwife 

60,000 

61 B 


In the Armed Forces Medical Services, there are 62 doctors 
of the offic^ ^de. Major D'Souza is an M.R.C.P. London 
and a specialist. There are three other women Majors, 46 
Captains and 12 Lieutenants. On the nursing side, Matron 
0- B, Mylan holds a rank equivalent to Colonel while there 
are seven Matrons with ranks equivalent to Lc-ColoneJ. 

During the first Plan, there was an increase in civilian 
minet by 354%, and 37.3% in the case of midwivee. The 
country does, however, need very many more doctors in 
order to satisfy minimum health standards, Every effort is 
being made by the Government to extend training facilities 
for doctors, nurses, midwlve# and dew (unqualified midwives). 
Among the last named, many who have practised without any 
trainir^ in villages and slums are gradually being taught 
hygiene and up-to^ate methods. 

There are more than 77.000 women In the medical and 
health services of the country at present. The first Indian 
woman to take an M.D. abroad was Dr. Dossibai Dadabhoy, 
M.D. of London, who established a maternity hospital years 
ago in Bombay and is still running it efficiently. Virginia 
Mary Mitra was, however, the first woman M.D, In the 
country. 

The Christian Medical Colleges of Ludhiana in the 
Punjab and Vellore, South India, have turned out many 
trained personnel of the highest calibre. 

The College of Nursing in Delhi is the first of its kind 
in India. There are also many training centres for mid¬ 
wives, dais and health visiton. The low salaries cd muses 
and even doctns, unsatisfactory housing conditions and long 
working hours have repelled girls from these noble professions. 
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Incentives must indeed be increased generously before the 
required number of women will be forthcoming ro fulfil the 
needs of the country, There is no doubt, however, that the 
number of girls wanting training is in excess of the facilities 
available. 


SERVICES 

There are so many women working as stenographers and 
secreuries that siatbtics are difficult to compile. The tc- 
onomic conditions of women in the middle classes are such 
that it is almost essential for women to work, either when 
married to supplement the family income or to earn a living 
as unmarried girls. While it is diificuU to assemble any 
statistics on the number of women secretaries and stenog¬ 
raphers, not 10 speak of typists and receptionists imd tele* 
phone operators, the Central Covemmew alone employs 
20.661^ women, the sutisiics of a few Ministries being listed 
in the table below: 


RaUtvsys 

BidOO 

Mfolsuy of Defsnee 

3,000 

Ministry of Production 

.. 

Mlniiiry of Evtsrnd Affoirt 

701 

Mlniitnr of Irifomuion and Brosdetstine 

225 

Ministry of Food sod Afrlcuhure 

206 


Thirty women are in highly placed Secretariat posts. 
The Ministry of Transport u in the strange position of 
employing more women than men in the Tourist Department l 
Tour senior women officers manage the four r^ional offices, 
and seven the smaller regional offices, while Miss B. Krishna* 
swamy has been appointed Director of the Indian Tourist 
Office in Lemdoo. 

Twe!ity*four women have been regismred as tourist guides 
and given certificates after a course of training. A pioneer 
m tourist guide work with a well-known travel ageticy has 
been Comola Paran.}oti. wbo has conducted ail-India tours 
of large parties like the World University Service, cultural 
groupi from Argentina and France and groups from ECAFE 
as veil as UNESCO delegates in 1956. In 1952. Escorts Ltd., 
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X)dhi, was started by Smt. Shukla as a conducted tour service 
in Delhi and Agra. 

The census o£ 1951 revealed that 5 million women in 
India are selbsupporting, of whom dOCXOOO are engaged in 
production and half a million in commerce. These /igures 
are now much larger, a most vivid example being furnislied 
by the phenomenal response to a recent advertisement for the 
post of woman caretaker in a municipal school. One 
thousand applications were received. 

In the field of arcliitecture, Smt. Bakshi is Assistant 
Director in the National Buildings Organiration. while Smt. 
Chaudhury, among others, assisted the welbknown archiiecu 
Corbusier and Janeret in building the new Capital of the 
Punjab at Chandigarh. 

In the Delhi Polytechnic tliere are two women architecu : 
one ii Head of the Department of Architecture end the other 
H lecturer. IIa Majumdar, also a lecturer in the Polytechnic, 
is India's fint mechanical engineer. She graduated from 
the College of Inglneering near Calcutta and was appointed 
Rsiistnnt foreman in the Ordnance Taciory at Dehra Dun 
in 1954. After six months Miss Mejumdar was selected 
by the Union Public Service Commission as lecturer in the 
Polytechnic. There are also a iew women architects in 
private firms stich as Smt. Shaukac Rai, who is in partner* 
ship in her husband's firm, and Smi. Mistry, who took over 
her father's firm, Bed war and Mistry, In Bombay. 

Smt. Uiha Ram Sainani must be the only woman 
hydraulic engineer in India. She was recently sent to 
the U.S.A. by the Ministry of Irrigation and Power to study 
flood control measures. Three women recently ^aduated in 
£jigineertng from Roorkce College, arid there are two practis¬ 
ing woman engineers in Madras. 

^A welbknown engineer, An ant Pandya, was determined 
to make one of hii wife, Lilly. After his death Lilly 
became a partner in his firm. She u also an ardent social 
worker. She has inaugurated a trust in h^r husband's name 
granting scholarships for students wishing to cany on post* 
graduate work in engineering. 

Smt. Sumariben Morarji, Director of the ddndia Steam 
Navigation Company for some years, has recently been elected 
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Fresidenc of xht Indian National Sceaimltip Owners* Assoda* 
tion, a body reprsenting Indian shipowners. This i$ the 
first time that a woman has occupied this o9ice and it is 
possible chat few women anywhere in the world have been 
elected to this sort of position. 

In the planning Commission, apart from 5mt. Durgabai 
Oeshmxiih, who was its first woman member, the Assistant 
Chief Social Welfare Officer is a woman. Parijatam Naidu. 
There are alio several women research officen. 

In almost all services equal pay for men and women is 
aimed at, and there is a iteady inaeaie in the employment of 
women. 

Imployment exchanges, set up by the Directorate- 
General of Resettlement and Employment, a (lord opportun¬ 
ities for women to seek employment. The number of women 
ap(dicsnu on the live registeri of the exchanges at the end of 
January 1^57 was as follows: 


Socretarlas 

8 

RaoapUenicts 

22 

Talopbena Opsraton 

2SB 

Gerks 

lt.276 

Typiau 

Stanegnphera 

1,117 

1S8 

Otban 

27229 


The number of women who applied for assistance from 
the employment exchanges rose from 1.500 in to 4,500 
in 2951 and has now reached 40,000. This shows the trend 
of employment of women and the rapidity with which they 
arc seeking to gain economic independence. 

The International Labour Review in 1953 said: 

“ImFovffrishiMnl ef tb« niddle c I ms m pUtb a bi| psrt in eom- 
pelliBi whh sn «)emeoUi>T, er em advanced eduesdoa. ic 
seek office vodu Thus the diortufe of peneonel, tbs ooaUnued 
trend tovaHe emandpslien of vrometi and the deolloe Id llvina 
standuds auoii^ certsib dtesee have combined to ereste what Is 
parbsps one of the moss strfkina foMuree of the devdopBenl of 
labour anong woman la the majorlrr of A^b coufitriea." 

The Review added: 

*Tba extent to which wumd workers are leenlted to the 
emploTTAent exebaagw is u yet Ihoicsd. While compantSvely 
Urge Qombera sxe ragUteted ead placed in aeme Sutea, e.g.. 
Havas aod Bombay, the Dux^r is soaB In other Statea. 
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SborUg^ ^ womeQ upplieuii sre reported la tbe occupation* ol 
nvott. eyaht, midwivea, doctors, itcnoffaphen aad trained 
leacherA. There ie e nrplui of women oppliceaia for clerical poeb. 

'^e of ihe problem! feeing exchangee i& Snding emplerment 
for women regietreata ie ibat iJiey are not willing co accept 
onplorment away from ihtir homea. Many of iheu ere onlralned 
oc IjifeScieoUy trained ea leacKera or nureee. Mobility ie rery 
limited and the abeenee of euitible bonaing faeilitlee at plaoee 
where joke are available fa ihe moK imponani aiaglo factor which 
limits mobility. UBattraottwa wagea end eonditiona of aorvlca ere 
alao factor! which prevent ^voaen from accepting employmmt la 
diaunt plaeea. It la itported by the exchangee that troraen ere 
not tvilling to accept empleyEnenl la nind areaa. Some of iho 
employfri are rcltieunt to employ women ae It invelTea, In their 
vleWi Biking loma ape^tl arrangementa avolBilvoly for tbam" 


WRITING AND JOURNAUSM 

Women wric«rs and journalists were almost non existent 
about three decades ago. J remember working u a paid 
apprentice in the HinAu olEce in 1932 Rnd being one 
of the first women to work in a newspaper office. Later, 
when I took up the editorship of a magazine in Calcutta in 
2934* 1 was among the first women to launch out as a 
journalist being employed by a proprietor to ruo a paper. 
There were of course journals for women such as the Tndian 
Ladies Magazine, started as early as 190t by Kamala 
Sattbianadhan in Madras. There were the Sri Dhama 
and many others, as ivell as papers fn the Indian languaget, 
but many of these were not business ventures and were 
merely run by philanthropic ivomea or by institutions to push 
the cause of women's emancipation. In the early days, £Jr 
S en was prominent in journalism, particularly as her subjects 
were generally political. In subsequent years, she not only 
wrote a number of books but made a name for herself in the 
leading papers in England. Another political writer 
commentator abroad has been Princess Indira of S^purthala, 
whose commentary on Parliamentary Affairs has been a 
regular feature of the B.B.C. for years. 

Today, women’s journals such as Trend, Eve’s Weekly 
and others are run by women in offices which employ a 
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large number of girls in the various departments. Moat 
papers have a women’s section edited by women, and there 
are many women reporters on daily papers and feature 
editors or competent women in various capacities in almost 
all the modem journals. Some are even business managers. 

The hrsi newspaper syndicate was started by 5mt Kusum 
Nair and her husband, who were both journalists. They 
also started a large paper mill for the manufacture of 
newsprint. 

One of the most successfuJ women in business is the owner 
of the Signet Press in Calcutta, who biiiLc the whole enter* 
prise herself after the death of her husband. Niliraa Devi 
is a Bengali woman of great gifts whose publishing firm 
printed the first Indian edition of Jawaharlal Nehru's 
Dtfcouffry of India. The firm has received many awards 
in recent years for its publications. 

There are innumerable writers, of course, both in English 
and in the Indian languages who make a living through 
writir^ books, text-books, pamphlets and as free-lancers in 
jourraJism and radio. Advertising is also a popular career 
in modern India, and highly paid women are appointed by 
agencies and papers, proving themselves very gifted in art 
and lay-out work and advertising copy. In one large Bombay 
firm, three-quarters of the personnel are women, while the 
highly paid Accounts Executive is Nooni Swaminathan. sister 
of CSiief Justice Qiagla. 


BUSINESS 

WoiDen in business are not a small number, as will be 
seen from the statistics given in the Appendix, There are 
many glHa who are enterprising enough to start shops, tailor¬ 
ing concerns, auction rooms and countless other enterprises. 
Many women are running canteens and taking up work as 
managers and directors of shops either run by the G^cmment 
or privately, and as house-keepers in hotels. 

At the lodusixies Fair held in Delhi in 1955j the two 
highest’awards for the best paviikms wen given to Smt. Pupul 
Jayakar for the display in the* Handloom Pavilion and 
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Miss Soona Satliwala £or ihe Taia Induitries Pavilion. Pupul 
fayakar is an Honorary Director of ihc AIMndia Handiooxn 
Board of the Ministry of Commerce and industry, as well as 
Director of the National Small Industries Corporation 
and the Bombay State Industrial Co-operative Association. 
In addition, die is Export Marketing Adviser and recently 
arranged the biggest promotional exiiibition of handlooms 
ever held abroad. She assisted in the publication of 
Textiles and Ornaments, of India after the Exhibition of 
that name arranged by the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, 

Other women in the Handloom Board are Miss Sbona 
Ray, who is weaver^esigner in the Design Centre of tl^e 
Handloom Board. Bombay, Miss Nalinl Chaubal. Deputy 
Director. Designs, and Dr. Sita Pooiah, Assistant Manager 
of the Handloom Emporium. 

In the held of bandicrafis, it may be said that the 
tremendous revival of dying crafts and their skilful marketing 
at home and abroad has been the work almoet entirely of 
women. In 194B SmL B. K. Nehru organised handicrafts 
centres under the Ministry of Rehabilitation, and the 
sales aspect was started later in the year with a small 
emporium. This began to grow and in 1951 the group came 
into the Indian CoK>perative Union under the chairmanship 
of Kamaladevi Cbaciopadhyay. The Cottage Industries 
Emporium in New Delhi gradually became a tourist’» "must” 
when visiting the Capital. In L952 the Export Section was 
built up under the direction of Smu Pretn Bery, and. today 
this great enterprise not ^ly runs a Rs. SO-Iakh business in 
the Emporiom itself, which is managed by Smt- Vir Singh 
and Smc. Ehanna and is staffed almost entirely by women in 
the sales department, but arranges exhibitions of bandicrafot 
abroad and handles a growing expert trtde. The budget oi 
the Handiaafts Board runs to Rs. g crores. Hiere ale sevm 
women Executive Members of the Board of the Indian 
operative Union, of which a very prominent worker is Seat. 
Shiva Rau. 

Recently four r^Onal design centres and twelve psloi 
centres for production have been sec up. Jesltn Chacterjee 
is the marketing analyst of the Delhi centre, Krishna Pandit 
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rum che produciiou centre of Indian dollj, Panvaii Natesan 
handles the production centre of Kanchipuram wrw and 
Bina Das the Calcutta desi^ centre. 

Textile mlUs have aUo not been slow in using the creative 
faculties of women for textile designing. On the staff of the 
Delhi CloA Mills, Nandita Kripalani was rcspoisible for 
many charming new designs in son#, furnishing niaterials and 
other textiles. She now works in the Design Department 
of the Indian Co-operative Union. In another field. 
Miss Gamer Ahmad occupies the responsible post of 
Personnel Officer in the Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturjmr 
Company. ^ 

The firm of Tala has had a long record of progressive 
busmess ideas. As long ago as 19ia Sir Dorab Tata. 
Chainaan of the Company, had as his Secretary Miss J. M- 
Curaeijee, who rose so high that she retired in 1950 as Secre- 
wry to the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Then there was 
Gul Cowujee, who for 28 yean was Legal Assistant to Tata 
Sons, and Piloo Vesugar, who was Director of the J. N. Tau 
Education Endowment Fund for 15 yean. Soona Batliwala 
who joined Taus in 193L is now Chief Publicity Officer of 
the Tata Oil Mills and a keen business woman who has done 
much to promote the sale of soaps, oils and perfumes 
produced by this company. 

While there are many women in responsible posts in 
business m various parts of India, two more examples may 
be quoted here. One is a Muslim woman of outstanding 
ability, who has run the family firm of Sultan Padamsee, a 
ceramics and glass concern, since 1930. Another is Smt. 
K. H. Shroff, a Parsi, who carries on a big wholesale and 
retail fish business as well as an imporunc exchange business 
in foreign currency. 

Lilavad Munshi is the wife of a former Governor of 
U.P., who was Food Minister during a very difficult period. 
Fo^ was short and foreign exchange was being cooserved as 
tightly as possible. Smi. Manshi therefore started a series 
of restaurants, run by the Women’s Food Council, ulled 
“Annapooma”. Hiey snp^ied a wholesome meal, Indian- 
style, for eight to 12 annas, not comaiiung any essential 
foodgraios. These restaurants soon became so popnlar-for 
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a good meal could not be obtained anywhere else at that price— 
that the Women’s Food Council began to cater on railways and 
to establish additional restauranu all over the country. 

Another wcU-known woman in the business world is 
Sheel Kapur, who works in the International Wool Secretariat 
as Pobhcity AsaisUnt and Lecturer. She became Publicity 
Offiw in charge of Features and Fashions’ in 1953, and the 
ttcellent exhibitions organised in various parts of India by 
htt go to prove how competent and capable women can be. 
She works in various capacities from public relations to 
journalism and fashion designing and she has certainly 
brought wooHens to the notice of people despite India’s 
long hot weather. 

Karthika Nair from Kerala helps to run a successful 
^annaceudcal business in Bombay in partnership with her 
husband. Her business does not keep her from running a 
happy home. She is the mother of two daughters, and also 
indulges in hobbies such as poultry-keeping. In fact she 
proves that a woman can find a great deal to do in 24 hours. 
Veena Purohii is a renowned hair stylist and is well-known 
for her Indian coiffures. 

These are random examples of the range of women's 
careers today. 


BROADCASTING 

In the field of broadcasting there are innumerable women 
who have worked and are working as feature and script 
writers, in dramatics and music, as Heads of Sections 
such as music and talks as well as on the technical aide 
In the studios and control room. Some are even engines, 
such as Miss P. Kamaldcvi. who graduated horn the 
Engineering College, Madras, in tele communications. The 
Wireless Maintenance Engineer of the Galouia tram- 
milter is Smu Keshavan, wife of the Director of the 
National Library. 

Mehra Masani entered radio in 1942, rose rapidly to 
Sution Director in Peshawar and since 1951 has held the 
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very respon&Iblo po»t of Dfteccor, External Services of A.l.R 
She coniroU a nenvork that functions in 23 languages and is 
heard all over the world, 

Miss Sen Gupta has been posted in charge ol the Simla 
Station. 

Roshan Menon has been a regular news*casteT whose 
golden voice is recognized by millions, and dozens of other 
girls function as announcers and feature writers on the 
national network and external services. Balwant Kaur 
Sekhon has become famous under the affectionate title 
of "Rani”. 


FOREIGN POSTS AND AIR HOSTESSES 

Among popular posts abroad are such attractive careers 
as the U.N. Guided Tour Service, and work in the offices of 
the U.N.O., including UNESCO and UNICEF. Indian girls 
are taking full advantage of these opportunities. Indian* air 
hostesses are rapidly increasing in numbers. In 1954 one of 
thm, Gloria Berry, lost her life in the n'agic sabotage case 
involving the Air India Intemarional Constellation, Kashmir 
Prin^ss. She died a heroine’s death and was posthumously 
decorated for gallantry. 

In the field of aviation, Prema Mathtir has won an inter- 
national award and many air races in India. Her application 
fora pose of pilot in dvil aviation was turned down on the 
ground that the public was not as yet sufficiently prepared to 
trust a woman pilot t Mr. Birla, the well-known financier, 
however, trusts her enough to employ her as his personal pilot. 
Another young aviator, Miss fianerjee, is determined to enter 
the Air Fc^xe and has achieved her pilot's licence, navigator’s 
licence and radio licence. 

ADMINISTRATION 

India has advanced well on the road cowards economic 
independence £ot wtxneo. In this, the most welcome develop* 
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ment is ihe fact thRt several women have been chosen for 
high posts in the Ceniral and State Ministries. The Adminis* 
tralive Services are now open to women and they an enter 
any career dtrough competitive examinations. There are 
7 women in the l.A.S,, 6 in the Foreign Service, a Deputy 
Commissioner in Simla, Miss Khanna, and 5 Deputy 
Seaeiaries in the Central Secretariat. 

Smc. Lakshmi Menon, who is now a Deputy Ministw*, 
recently demanded that out of the 12 million employment 
opportunities expected to be provided in the second Five 
Year Plan women should be allotted 4 million. 

$mc. Violet Alva has been appointed Deputy Minister in 
the Ministry of Home altairs. 

Before the uew Ministries were formed recendy, there 
were three woman Ministers at the Centre and in the States 
and five Deputy Ministers. There were 43 women in the 
Houses of Parliament and 102 in the Legislative Assemblies 
and Councils of State. In die original CcMistituent Assembly 
there had been II women members. In the 1957 elecdons, 
out of 45 candidates put up for the Lok Sabha, 27 were 
elected. There are 20 in the Rajya Sabha. while out of 
342 standing for the State Assemblies, 195 were returned. 

Social services are opening up new fields which may 
go a long way towards solving the unemploymem probleiru 
of women. The lower middle ebsses are b^og trained as 
organizers and mid wives for the community development 
blocks which are forming a network all over India. The 
General Social Welfare Board, guided by Smc. Duxgabai 
Deshmukh, first wtxnan member of the National Planning 
Commission, alone will open up untold opportunities for 
villagedevel organizeiSi midwives, secretaries, social worken 
and tzrban industrial workers. 

Among women in administrative posts are Leela Wagie 
Dhuroe (Deputy Secretary, Home Ministry), Smt. E, B1 Josht 
(Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Education), Smt Muriri 
Wasi, Miss Naraian, Snu. V, Mulay and Smt Kapila Vatsayan 
(Assistant Educatiooal Advisers). Leilamani Naldct (DeprrEy 
Secretary. Mmistry of Exceroal Afeh9) and Prema ^osh^ 
(Commerc^. Bina Chanerjee (Public Services Commissiem) 
was pan*time keeper of the Indian National Archives and the 
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only wom^n who in ihe 40 years' existence of the International 
Federation of Univenity Women ha& been awarded two 
iniemational fellowships in succession in open competition 
with representatives of 53 countries. 

Dr, (Miss) E. K. Najakiamma has been an efficient 
Director of the Botanical Survey of India in Calcutta. 
Smt, Mitra is a well-known achaeologist. In the field of 
soaolo^, Dr. Iravaii Karve has achieved world recogrnuon. 
She has also collaborated in work on social anthropology with 
the Ford Foundation. 

In the field of foreign langu^es women have again 
contributed something new. During the State visits of the 
Russian leaders, Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev, asid chat 
of the Shah of Iran, a young woman, Amina Ahmad, handled 
the difficult task of translation during both (ours with lire 
confidence of a veteran. Equally proficient in English, 
Russian, Persian, Urdu and Hindi, Amina did direct trawla- 
tions of the speeches of these leaders without notes and 
almost invariably without prift- knowledge ot the speech-a 
tremendous responsibility, since her translations were almost 
immediately fi^ed round the world. 

During the offidaJ visit of Dr. Mara, President of the U-N-, 
and also that of the President of Syria, another young woman 
handled the difficult task of translator with quiet efficiency, 
Veena Shah also has the distinction of being ihe only Indian 
girl to have worked as an official U.N. cranslator, a task that 
requires great skill, stamina and knowledge. 

Now that political and sodaJ freedom have been granted 
so liberally to our women, and training schemes and wider 
edacadonal opportutiities initiated, there can be no doubt 
that the promise in the Indian Consritudon that "no citiren 
shall on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of 
birth, residence or any of them be ineligible for or discri* 
minated against in respect of any employment or office under 
the Sute'' has already been fuily realized. Mahatma Gandhi 
declared some years ago that the salvation of women lay in 
their own hands? but it has required a free nation to give 
Indian women the opportunities they have so richly deaerved. 
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WOMEN IN PLANNING 

Durgflbai Deshmukh 

It WM during the latter ha!f ot the 19th century that 
the nascent social reform movement made Indian women 
increasingly conscious of their rights and respoiisibUitiej. It 
soon came to be acknowledged that, unless the widespread 
handicaps suffered by women in all aspects of social life were 
removed, the progress of the nation as a whole cowards 
Medora would itself be handicapped. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the most immediate, and perhaps the most 
pervasive impact of the movement was felt in the status of 
wo^, in paitiailar of child widows and women witboiu 
social proteciioo. Among the measures advocated and 
attOTpted during this period an important place was given 
to increased opportunities for the education of women, as 
previous chapters have shown. 

In the decade since Independence, although a position of 
constitutional equality with men was acquired by Indian 
women with the coming into effect of the Constitution in 1950 
inequality in other respects persisa. However, in the first 
general election of 1952, women took full advantage of their 
new status, and in large numbers (45% of the voters were 
women) exercised their franchise. Other social disabilities 
have been successively eliminated with the passage of the 
Hindu Minority and Succession Act, Hindu Marriage Act and 
siihilar progressive legislative programme*. 

The n^c significant problem hieing free India, however, 
has been the constructive and creative use ofptJitkal freedom 
as a means to tebnomic betterment and progress including, 
of course, the progress of women. The indraate relationship 
between dconwnic progress and socUl reform has been recog¬ 
nized by the Government and accorded the jueus of a policy 
decision. The Planning Commisaion has ackno^dedged 
and soda] welfare services were allotted a prominent place in 
the first Five Year Phn. The constitution of the Central 
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Sodal Welfare Beard and tbe provision of Rs. 4 crore& ioi 
iu work, very largely through non*official workers and insii* 
tutions, dtiring the hist Plan period was the direct sequel. 
For the fuEt time, too, the eCKjperation of voluntary doq* 
official workers and institutiozis already in the held was 
regarded as essential This consideration has been under* 
lined and stressed during the last six years of the execution 
of the two Plans. In finalizing the proposals in tbe Held of 
social welfare, commendable assistance has been received 
from the Women’s Panel set up by the Planning ComiDission. 
When the history of National Planning in India comes to be 
written, the pioneer efforts of women in the formulating, 
processing and execution of the Plan schemes will be there for 
all CO see. 


WOMEN'S SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 

There axe a number of activities for national welfare in 
which women have come forward to assist at every level 
For instance, equipped with the experience of two or three 
decades of work in various types of sodal amelioration, a 
band of enthusiastic voluntary workers have dedicated them* 
selves to strengthening governmental effort in securing funds 
for the implementation of our Plans- They carry to the 
women of the country the message of thrift and of Investment 
of savii^ in the national cause. The Women’s Savings 
Campaign, the organization and effective funnioning of which 
received guidance from the late Smt Hannah Sen, has 
trained hundreds of women workers in a new type of social 
acdvicy. Despite initial handicaps and difHcullies, an en* 
couraging start has been made and large niunbers of women 
are cmning forward to offer their services in this cause. So 
far 188 women’s welfare organizaiitms, with 681 authorized 
workers, have been appointed as ’agents’ of tbe Goverrunent. 
With experience, they hive begun (o prove more effective. 
Sales figures have steadily improved from nearly Rs. 95 lakhs 
in the year ending September 30, 1954. to over Rs. 112 lakhs 
the following year, mart chan Rs. 301 lakhs in the 1] mondu 
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ending Aygmc 31, 1956. and nearly Rs. 203 lakhs from 
October 1956 up to the end of May 1957. 

In appredation of these efEorts the Ministry of Finance 
has decided to expand the scope of the campaign and lo in¬ 
crease the number of its ageni*uni« from 200 to 500. It 
will also replace single-member State Representatives by 
properly constitaied State Boards, with a Central Board at the 
apex. 

Another field of activity for voluntary women worhen 
aqd welf^e agencies is family planning and counselling. 
Family planning, with our present increase an birth-rate of 
4^ million per year, is an iraperative need. We have to keep 
in mind not only the objective of promoting the welfare of 
the family but also another important aspect, that is, the 
need for achieving a rate of economic progress ensuring a 
5 per cent increase per annum in our national income, as 
envisaged in the second Plan, and a corresponding increase in 
the per capita income. Family planning, as an integral 
aspect of the sodal welfare scheme was allocated Rs. 65 lakhs 
during the first Five Year Plan. In the second Plan die 
scheme will acquire an even more important place with the 
urgent necessity of limiting the population for the reasons ^ 
just mentioned. A sum of Rs. 495 lakhs has hence been 
allocated. The Family Planning Association of India, with 
its outstanding women workers like Smu Dbanvanti Rama 
Rau, has branches all over India. This and other women’s 
welfare orgaolzations have thus an excellent opporiunicy to 
make a worth-while contribution to the national welfare in 
the next few years. Two pilot projects have been launched 
with the help of the World Health Orgsni 2 ation--oiie in 
urban Delhi and the other in the district town of 
Ramanathapuram in Madras State. 


FAMILY WELFARE 

Family welfare actrviry in the urban areas has. however, 
been undertaken in a more intensive manner. Thu brings 
us to one of the schemes which the Central Sodal Welfare 
Board, in cooperation with the Ministry of Commerce 
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and Industry, has etabii&hed for the gainful employment of 
women of the lower income biackeu in urban areas. The 
execution of the scheme has been undertaken by the Central 
Social Welfare Board through a specially constituted manag* 
ing committee consisting of women. After preliminary sur* 
veys and training are completed, supervised work in selected 
industries becomes available both in homes and nearby 
factories set up for the purpose. Those concerned with 
the manufacture of matdiea. khadi, hosiery, garmenu. 
etc., will receive some degree of priority. This ii because 
their manufacturing processes are easily learnt and 
decentralized. 

An experiment has already been made in the match 
industry and four units have started functioning in Delhi, 
Hyderabad. Poona and Vijayawada. In the match factory 
run by a cooperative society in Delhi, employment is being 
provided to SOO women, enabling them to earn a supple¬ 
mentary income by taking up tasks which can conveniently be 
accoraplUbed ai home. This experiment, conducted through 
a msnaging committee of women social workers and mainly 
beneBtiing women, reveals the potentialities of organised 
welfare schemes for famities. The Union Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and Industry provides the necessary assistance ;n 
technical training. Bnance and marketing. Under the second 
Plan it is expect that there will be more such projects in 
different para of the country. 

In activities cmnected with the provision of maternal 
and child welfare, and in their coostsient and continuous 
implemeacation, wmnen have a vital duty to perform. There 
are at present 3.16B maternity az>d child welfare cenms. 
26.000 raidwives, 1,200 health visitors and about 22.000 
nurses in India. These numbers are woefully inadequate 
and in both Plans a vast iteppin^up in numbers of 
personnel has been advocated. The Ministry oi Health, 
apart from sponsoring courses of training for docicn. 
health visitors, midwives and maternity assistants, has also 
been ajtiiiuiTig ibe Central Social Welfare Board in getting 
auxiliary heUth personnel trained for employment in its 

schemes. 





Smt. Ktniiltdtvi ChtHopadhyty diwi*i»in« prabUmi «t a e«*9p«<**l^ 
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[Ab«vi] Tlta Prim* K4initf«r end Fiiien«a Minufar Mcifanin^ with laedars a( tka Waman't 
Smalf Savin^t Cairipai^n. In *h« pSefura «ra 5m+, Dur^ahai Daihinvkh, Smf. Hannah San 
(Chairman], Smf. Lahhmi Mutamdar, Smt, 6vli«fan Sillimeria and othar prainitianf workers 


(dalow) StM. Dur^ahai Daihmukh delivariit^ the presidential speach af fke 
5th Session of the AlhlndSa Moral h Soolal Hy9iana Board, held at Jaipur, 
Smt. Ramesliwari Nehru and Smf, Shantf Kahir are also teen in the photograph 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Rural India having long been neglected, India's first Five 
Year Plan accorded high priority to the development of the 
rural areas through the Commuoicy Development Programme. 
Thongh ihe accent in this prc^anune is on all-round develop* 
ment. is evolution has not been of a uniform pattern 
throughout the country. Improvement of agricultural 
practices and increasing the productivity of land received first 
attention under the scheme. But once the primary problem 
of increasing food production bad been given due attention, 
greater efforts had to be directed toward (he solution of 
social and cultural problems and meeting other needs of the 
rural population. The home, as the microcosm of national 
life. is> coming into its own and with it has come the realiu- 
tion that women in the home should be educated. 

The change in policy now only opens up enormous poss¬ 
ibilities for producing a change in the com^exion of village 
life as a whole but also for imparting a new perspective to 
rural development efforts. Social education of wonen k 
tantamount to education of two generations of a community, 
because educating the women amounts to* educating the 
whole family and this work can most eHectlvely and beneEi- 
dally be carried out by women workers. A number o£ 
barriers and prejudices, social, comnxunal and traditional, 
have to be broken before rural women can derive full bertefit 
from family welfare schemes. This task is best accomplished 
by women workers. That is precisely what is being attempted 
in the 406 Welfare Extension Projects run by the General 
Social Welfare Board. 

During the first Five Year Plan, 1058 Community 
Development and Nadcmal Extension Blocks were opened^ 
and in the first year of the second Plan 740 more have been 
started. From April I. 1957. the woj^ of co*ordinating 
Community Development Blocks with Welfare Extension 
^tO)ecti with respect to services for women and diitdrcn baa 
been taken in hand and by the end of the sec^d Plan period 
it is expected that the whole of rural India will be covered 
by the Community Development Programme. 
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In this conn«ciion, the work of the lUsturba GandhA 
National Memorial Trust. lAids is a pioneer in the field of 
welfare of women in the rural areas, deserres special mention 
because of the ready cooperation that the o^n iters of the 
Trust have extended in oaining a large number of women 
workers to serve in the rural areas. 

The programme of 1320 Welfare Extension Projects will 
require 6,600 (village worken) by the end of 

(he second Plan. The Kascurba Trust started the training 
of the first group in IS centres spread throughout the country 
from June 1955, and this training ended in May 1956. Five 
hundred were; considered suitable for employment as grom 
^ikas in tfieivarious project centres. From June 1956. the 
(raining centres have been increased to 20. coreiing all the 
States, and 96$ candidates are undergoing training in the 
second group. Then again there is a Iwge field in the sphere 
of promoting primary and social education among the village 
population and thus dispelling ignorance and introducing 
the light of liieraqr and knowled^ into millions of village 
hoxoes. Both in Community Development Blocks as well as 
Welfare Extension Projects a large number of sodal education 
centres have been opened, the essential difference between the 
two being that W.E.P. centres cater mainly to the needs of 
women. The work will be carried out in abwt 400,OW 
villages through women home economics organiren, social 
education organizer* and village-level workers. 


AFTER-CAHE SERVICES 

A provision of approximately Rs. 10.5 crom has been 
made in the Central and 5Ute plans for After-care and Social 
and Moral Hygiene programme. The recommendations of 
the tvro committees on After-Care Pro^mme and Sodal and 
Moral Hygiene set up by the Central Sodal Welfare Board 
were cx^nated into an btegnted programme by the Joint 
Implementing Committee, comprising representatives of the 
Ministries concerned and the General So^ Welfare Board. 
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At di« State level the scheme provides for five types of after¬ 
care and rehabilitation homes in each State. Three of the 
five types are meant for (a) women for wh<mi a fairly long 
period of social and environmental adjustment will be neces¬ 
sary before any kind of vocational training can be given; 
(b) women discharged from correctional inetiiucions and (c) 
sbort-cerm rehabilitation services for women discharged from 
noQ-correctional and care institutions. 

Ai regards shelters, one type will cater to the needy 
groups requiring after-care and the other will be in the nature 
of reception centres, which will receive women initially rescued 
from moral danger, Produclicn units, some of them having 
the capacity to cater for about 50C persons, are planned to 
be attached to the proposed after-care homes, of which 
there will be 80 at the State level. The district shelters will 
number about 330, one in each district. 

I have received very valuable assisuince from my 
colleagues, the members of the Central Social Welfare Board, 
in planning and executing these various schemes for social 
welfare. Smt, Indira Gandhi, Smc. Maniben Patel, the late 
Smt. Hannah Sen, Smt, Zarina Currimbhoy, Smt, Padmini 
Sengupia, Smc Burgohain, Smt. Labonya Prova Dutt, 
Smt, Rama Rau and Smt, Achamma J. Matthai have all been 
actively associated with the working of the various schemes. 
Similarly, at the State level, a large number of women have 
been rendering notable service as Chairmen and members of 
the State Social Welfare Advisory Boards. At the district 
level, there are many more women who combine the func¬ 
tions of planning and implementation of the schemes for 
women's and children's welfare, It Is a matter for legitimate 
satisfaction chat the Central Social Welfare Board has been 
instrumental in bringing into existence this integrated network 
of organizational and individual effort on the part of many 
women social welfare workers. 


CO OPERATION NOT COMPEmiON 
While the field for women's parcidpacion in the work of 
nation-building is admittedly vast, mudi depends on their 
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eS<c(ive exploiudui of posubilides. In this context the 
jpirit that should inspire cbera should be not one of coropetU 
tioTi but co-opmtioR, not one of exclusivisin but co-ordmadon, 
not merely one of a desire to exercise supervisory functions 
but also a willingness to render unselfish service whenever 
and wherever an t^portunicy presents itself. Leaving aside 
other fields, the field of sodal welfare and lodatl service is 
itself so extensive that most of us can find through partidpa* 
tion In it the joy and satisfaction of having done something 
really worth while, if we so desire. 

All the activities listed above may not strictly fall within 
the scope of schemes under the Five Year Flan. Nevertheless, 
the Plan calls for a total effort at aiselioradng the conditions 
of women and it is (he snm total of activities in the various 
sphem, big and small, voluntary and professional. State-aided 
and privately undertaken, that ultamately matters. As the 
first Five Year Plan Reptxt says: *'ln the context of the Five 
Year Plan it is espedally pertinent to remember that the 
distinction between offidal and non-ofikaal workers is related 
to the content of their respective responstbiUtie&, no longer 
to the objectives that they subserve". 

Sadsfactmy results will, therefore, depend cm the con¬ 
nected efforts of voluntary women's organizations, individual 
women workers and welfare pcrs4»nel. and the activities of 
organizatioos like the Centra] Sodal Welfare Board. It can 
be confidently predicted that in course of time there will be 
sdany more and greater opportunities for women's participa* 
aion in welfare schemes for women and other groups chan the 
number of women likely to be forthcoming to participate in 
them. It is the reaponiibility of our women's organizations 
to ensure that, bowew large the demand for women workers, 
there will be no dearth of such workers to respond to the call 
for this is, u the Prise Minister so rightly put ''partnership 
in the great udventure of budding a new lodu". 
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